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only that Ramalinga Swamigal’s ideology of compassion, cēvakāruņyam, had 
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a potentially emancipatory ethics of salvation and caste critique not just for 
him but also for other Tamil and Dalit intellectuals of the 19th century. 
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Introduction 


Nantanar’s Song 


Let us begin with this image from a 1942 Tamil film: a slightly stocky man 
stands in the middle of watered paddy fields, his palms folded. All around 
him men work in the fields, ploughing and planting the paddy seedlings. 
He starts to sing a song in praise of Siva-Nataraja at Chidambaram (Citam- 
param), and as he gathers strength the camera pans to the men in the fields 
and shows them abandoning their work and coming closer to him. Also, the 
camera now shows us a group of women seated nearby and they too leave 
whatever they are doing and come over. First they stand around him and 
then they join in the singing, softly as a chorus, repeating after him lines 
that he has sung. He sings a song in praise of Siva that begins with the words, 
“He is the pure one who has averted desire” (kāmam akarriya tūyan avan), 
and the song reaches its climax with the words, “He is himself the Light, 
the Supreme Light" (svayam cēti avan param coti avan) as the camera pans 
to the work abandoned by the men and women now grouped around him. 
The stocky figure, smeared with the sacred ash of Siva on his forehead, is 
the actor M.M. Tantapani Técikar playing the role of the Saivite, “untouch- 
able" (paraiyan) saint (nāyanār) known as Nantan, whose legend was first 
narrated in the 12th-century Saivite hagiographical work the Periyapuranam. 

The story of Nantanar, also known as “He who will go tomorrow [to Chi- 
dambaram]" (tirundlaippovar), is simple enough. Nantanar lives in the out- 
skirts of the ancient and prosperous town of Atanür in the Cola country, in 
the quarters of the untouchables (pulaippati). Though he is one of them, 
the Periyapuranam tells us, “he came into the world with the gift of under 
standing and an unfeigned love for the feet of Siva".! Nantanar’s love for Siva 
crystallizes in the desire to go to the temple at Chidambaram, also known 
as Tillai, and worship there. But he is constantly aware that this desire of 
his is improper — an untouchable cannot enter the Tillai temple to worship 
Siva-Nataraja. He tells himself, though, as his desire increases, that he will 
go there the next day. Finally, he cannot put off any longer what he wishes 
to do, and he sets out for Chidambaram. Once he reaches the outskirts of 
the city, he realizes he cannot go any further. 
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All he could do, with melting heart and hands raised in worship, was to 
walk in reverence around the walls which marked the city’s limits. This 
he continued to do, both day and night. The thought that he could 
not enter the city caused the Lord’s servant deep distress. But however 
much he turned it over in his mind, he could think of no way that he 
could come before the Lord to offer worship. Finally, he was forced to 
the conclusion that it was his lowly birth that was the root cause of all 
his trouble, and so he fell asleep worn out with disappointment.’ 


At this point Lord Siva himself steps in to reward his faithful servant. 
He appears to Nantanar in his dream and advises him to be prepared to 
immerse himself in a fire and be relieved of his life and unite with him. At 
the same time he instructs the Brahmans of Tillai to prepare the fire and 
await Nantanar. It comes to pass as the deity wishes. The Brahmans prepare 
the fire in a pit near the southern wall of the temple. Nantanar arrives and 
enters the flames. “No sooner had he done so than he was rid of this false, 
deceptive mortal form. Instead, he appeared in the form of a virtuous ascetic, 
with matted locks and sacred thread shining white"? Now purified and rid 
of his outcaste body, Nantanar accompanied by the Brahmans enters the 
temple and, once he has crossed the sacred threshold, vanishes from sight. 
The Periyapuranam concludes the story with the words: “Thus, by bathing in 
the fire, Nantanar gained release from this tainted body, and assuming the 
form of a spotless ascetic attained the feet of the dancing Lord”.* As several 
scholars have pointed out, the story as it stands is hardly an affirmation 
of the equality of all devotees, irrespective of their caste status, within the 
community of Saivites.? Nantanar, at first glance, is an untouchable devotee 
who too gains the highest access to God, but he does so only after undergo- 
ing a fire ordeal and emerging from it transformed. Indeed, it is revealed 
that his untouchable body was all along a false one while, in reality, he is 
a Brahman sage. Ebeling summarizes the social logic of the story which 
could be characterized as follows: an untouchable can certainly enjoy the 
privilege of access to the highest sacred provided he turns out to be unique 
among his kind and, in fact, is not an untouchable at all.* Yet, the story 
gained a particularly fresh life in the colonial and postcolonial periods, to 
be retold again and again, deployed in various ways, as reaffirming an elite 
Saiva devotionalism, as a critique of Brahmanical norms, or as a radical 
Dalit assertion.’ 

The story appears to have exerted a particular fascination for the Tamil 
film industry in the early years of the 20th century. There were five film 
versions — two silent versions made in 1923 and one in 1930, followed by two 
“talkies” in 1933 and 1935. By far the most successful was the version pro- 
duced by Murugadasa a.k.a Muthuswamy Iyer in which the aforementioned 
scene appears. Yet, the Murugadasa version of the story in its details is not 
a story of Nantanar of the Periyapurāņam but, mediated by an immensely 
popular version of it, a musical composition incorporating bridging prose 
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passages, composed by the 19th-century musician Kopalakirusna Paratiyar 
(1811-1881). In his composition Kopalakirusna Paratiyar not only intro- 
duced an entirely new character, Nantanar’s wicked Brahman landlord, the 
véliyar, but also produced a distinctly colonial-era Nantanar, who battled 
both Brahmanical injustice and aspects of his own “folk” religious tradi- 
tions such as the worship of local deities, animal sacrifice, and drinking of 
alcohol.’ This is a Nantanar who is a socio-religious reformer of the 19th 
century, who wishes to rid his community of its older traditions of wor 
ship and substitute these with a more sanskritized “Hinduism”, even while 
espousing the favourite socio-religious causes of his time such as the ban- 
ning of animal sacrifice and the endorsement of vegetarianism. It is this 
Nantanar who we see also in Murugadasa’s film, singing the same songs 
for the most part composed by Kopalakirusna Paratiyar for his Songs about 
the Life of Nantanār (Nantanār carittira kirttanaikal). There is, though, one 
interesting exception: the song of Nantanar which he sings in the fields 
to lure his fellow peasants. This song, with which I began this section, was 
composed not by Kopalakirusna Paratiyar but is an adaptation from one by 
another great poet and religious figure of the 19th century — Ramalinga 
Swamigal/Ramalingar (Iramalinka Cuvamikal), whose dates, 1823—1874, 
are roughly contemporaneous with that of Kopalakirusna Paratiyar. The lyr- 
ics of the song reveal it to be a fairly straightforward praise-poem even while 
the reference to Siva being supreme light itself might have given one who is 
familiar with Ramalinga Swamigal's poetic repertoire a jolt of recognition — 
this was one of his favourite tropes.? As one ponders the scene and the 
song, one is struck by how apposite it is — even as Nantanar is calling forth 
others to join him in a new utopian Saiva community, his words, for the 
discerning audience, are those of another religious figure from a non-elite 
background of the 19th century who did the same. And the resemblances 
do not just end there but multiply — just as Nantanar comes to be reinter- 
preted again and again to suit the theological and religious reformist agen- 
das of different historical moments, the poet whose words he sings and with 
whom he is blended in this single scene, comes also to be reinterpreted in 
diverse ways, between the latter half of the 19th century and the first half 
of the 20th century, to speak for a new “Dravidian Sainthood".? This book 
is about the recasüng of Ramalinga Swamigal, the new guises he assumes 
in the wake of Dravidian nationalism as much as it is about the recasting 
of Tamil Saivism itself in the wake of the Dravidian Movement in Tamil cul- 
tural and political history. Nantanar's song, his calling forth in the words of 
Ramalinga Swamigal, encapsulates these multiple agendas. 


The Subject 


Though we will revisit Ramalingar's life again and again the bare details, as 
they consolidate in the earliest hagiographical literature, might be quickly 
narrated: he was born in 1823 in the Tamil country in Marutür, a small 
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village near the famous Saivite religious centre of Chidambaram. His family 
moved around upon the death of his father and finally came to the city of 
Madras, then the fastest growing urban centre of the Madras Presidency, 
when he was still a child. Ramalingar lived the first 30 years of his life in 
Madras, where he gradually acquired the erudition of a traditional scholar 
of Saivite religious texts and classical Tamil literature. Disciples flocked to 
him, and he was part of a traditional scholarly community. Thus far, it was a 
conventional life though his hagiographies hint, from the inception, at the 
unusual and the miraculous which dot this life and presage the greatness 
to come. In 1858, at the age of 35, Ramalingar decided to leave Madras 
permanently and commenced on a journey, details of which are unclear, 
for he seems to have led a wanderer’s life before eventually returning to the 
territory of his birth. He finally settled in Vadalur (Vatalür), in the South 
Arcot area near where he was born. In 1865, he established there a reli- 
gious institution, whose tenets superficially reflect the impulses of socio- 
religious reform movements emerging on a pan-Indian scale at this period: 
a move away from “ritualism” to a meaning-centred congregational life and 
the general tendency towards monism reflected in the central religious 
teaching, about an ultimate divine to be worshipped in an aniconic form 
as the “Great Light of Compassion", Arufperuficoti. Feeding and education 
of the poor seemed to have become the main social priority. In 1867, he 
established a charitable feeding house for the poor. The growth of Vadalur 
as a religious centre in this period and all the activities at the almshouse 
appeared to have created a need in Ramalinga Swamigal for some solitude. 
In 1870, he left Vadalur for a small village near it called Méttukuppam. 
Nevertheless, in 1872, on the basis of his instructions, a temple was built 
in Vadalur. Its foundations had the form of an eight-pointed star and it 
consisted of a central hall in which the community could do daily worship 
in front of a lamp. The temple was named the Hall of True Wisdom ( Cattiya 
Nana Capai). By 1873, though, Ramalingar seemed to distance himself from 
the organization he had attempted to build up. An important date in the 
fledging religious organization had been the celebration of the Karttikai 
viratam, in November, when Ramalingar would deliver a public discourse 
outside his residence. In November 1873, though, he refused to do so, plac- 
ing instead a lighted lamp in front of his room door and locking himself 
inside. During the next three months he emerged from his room only occa- 
sionally. January 1874 dawned. On the midnight of 30th January 1874, a 
Friday, he spoke to some of his close disciples, went into his room, and 
closed the door, which at his request was not opened for several months. 
He was never seen again. 

The life story of Ramalingar took a different hermeneutical trajectory or 
trajectories in the century after his disappearance. As in the case of the semi- 
legendary biography of Nantanar, from its earliest rendering, it called forth 
a certain horizon of expectation common to both its writers and readers — 
one which functioned within the framework of the life of the holy person 
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and operated within certain assumptions of sainthood. Thus, one major 
thread in this book is the examination of the different narratives about his 
life from some of the earliest ones to those in the colonial moment and 
beyond which sought to integrate him into both Tamil religious modernity 
and within a pantheon of Dravidian and nationalist poet-saints and, hence, 
within pan-Indian socio-religious reform. 


Early Hagiographies/Biographies 


A central focus of the book, therefore, is the genre of hagiographies and 
biographies. These narratives are characteristic of holy lives. As one kind 
of “life-writing”, the telling of an exemplary or holy life is seen as a nar 
rative that has its roots firmly in pre-modernity, even while enduring with 
great persistence in contemporary literature. In speaking of a “Western” 
tradition of holy lives, or hagiographical literature,’ Lee (2009:25) sees it 
as “one of the dominant literary genres in Europe from Late Antiquity to 
the end of the Middle Ages",? even while it persistently evolved to keep up 
with historical contingency, with religious and political concerns. In South 
Asia, as two important anthologies and several individual monographs have 
pointed out, hagiography was the dominant pre-modern genre employed 
for narrating the life — whether of kings or saints, cultural heroes, or low- 
caste figures of resistance.’ 

The early Ramalingar hagiographies are rooted in a specific vernacular 
tradition of hagiographical literature even while sharing some generic ele- 
ments, or topoi, of pan-South Asian hagiographical discourse, which we will 
discuss in subsequent chapters. Simultaneously, the most significant fact 
to operate on the hagiographical discourse was that Ramalinga Swamigal 
expressed his religiosity in literature, in the composition ofa vast poetic and 
somewhat smaller prose corpus. Thus, he was seen, in these early works, as 
quintessentially a poet-saint. Hence, there were also the specific conventions 
that operated in the case of the life story of a poet-saint, which demanded 
that the contours of the life story be strongly guided by the poetic corpus. 
One might say, in the early hagiographies, that the life explains the poetry 
but at the same time the poetry provides the only exemplary history of the 
life, thus creating a circularity where each presupposes the other. But this is 
the very obverse of the circularity that emerges with Romantic conceptions 
of the singularity of the work of art and the artist. Rather, the pre-modern 
hagiography dissolves any singularity in its anchoring of both the poetsaint 
and his work within concentric circles of others who preceded him in a 
religious tradition and wrote the kind of poetry he does. Itis this anchoring 
that will come under strain, if not come to be broken, in the transition from 
older to newer forms of hagiographies-cum-biographies. 

In contrast to this mainstream version, there also existed an alternative 
narrative of Ramalinga Swamigal that had emerged within his own lifetime — 
a polemical and anti-hagiographical one that questioned both his poetic 
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and religious credentials. This was the narrative of the anti-hagiography, as 
I call it, similar to the polemical Sanskrit genre of the kantanam/khandana, 
revealing of the crisis of Tamil Saivism in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, under the impact of colonialism, a crisis that revolved around issues 
of canonity, subjectivity, and sainthood. Nevertheless, this latter discourse 
about Ramalingar remained confined and fought out within a specialized 
group of scholars, even though it dragged on well into the mid-20th century. 


Later Hagiographies/Biographies 


The rediscovery of Ramalinga Swamigal in the early 20th century was spear- 
headed by the Self-Respect Movement launched in 1925, by EV. Ramasami 
Nayakar, alias Periyar.'* Speaking of the movement as a radical impulse that 
assured the Tamil country into new cultural and political paradigms, Gee- 
tha and Rajadurai (2008) refer to its propensity to turn the world upside 
down, a process that led to, 


an energetic mobilizing of men and women across castes and classes, 
a vision of society that had erupted into rebellion, into acts of defi- 
ance, daring and, finally, a time of great churning, when all things were 
subject to doubt and enquiry, when all matters, however sacred and 
inviolate were relentlessly interrogated. . . . The oppositional rhetoric 
and critical energy of the Self-Respect Movement was balanced and sus- 
tained in its negative significance by an alternative theory and practice 
which made it clear the movement's agents sought to destroy only in 
order to rebuild. Anti-religious attitudes, acts and ideologies were often 
accompanied by exhortations to rationality and upheld by an abiding 
faith in the powers of humanity to remake itself.'? 


In this remaking, in the search for a religiosity that could be claimed as 
specifically Tamil as well as universal, as old as well as new, as rational as 
well as religious, the figure and writings of Ramalinga Swamigal seemed to 
offer some significant answers. The later works on his life were written by 
those who positioned themselves tangentially to the Self-Respect critique of 
religion, particularly its critique of Tamil Saivism, and by some of those who 
felt the need to reflect within the parameters of Saivism, its ideology at this 
critical juncture. They too sought and found in Ramalinga Swamigal the fig- 
ure to mediate these articulations. It is variations of this complex response 
that found expression in the intellectual biography of Ramalinga Swami- 
gal in tandem with other works on Saiva religion written, in the 1930s, by 
the Tamil nationalist and orator Tiru.Vi. Kaliyanacuntara Mutaliyar (1883- 
1953) and the biography of Ramalinga Swamigal written between 1963 and 
1964 by Ma.Po. Civatianam (1906-1995). 

The writings of both Tiru. Vi. Kaliyanacuntara Mutaliyar and Ma.Po. 
Civatianam on Ramalingar mark several shifts in the literary archive. The 
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first relates to the relationship with the past, the Saivite past. I had earlier 
referred to the circularity, the closing-off, the features of the centrality of 
the poetic corpus, which characterized the early hagiographies of Ramal- 
ingar. We will see that the important transition from the early to the latter 
forms of life-writing lies in the breaking of this circularity. Seeing Ramal- 
inga Swamigal as embedded in a long, Saivite devotional and poetical tradi- 
tion, seeing his life as the repetition of that of the semi-mythical poet-saints, 
the Nayanmar, the early hagiographies adopt a strategy of hyper-literalism 
that faithfully records that Ramalingar acquired a golden body because 
the poetry said so, that he turned water into oil because the poetry says 
so. Uncomfortable with this hyperliteralism and impelled towards a his- 
torical stance, distancing Ramalingar from the assumptions of the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta yet not breaking with it entirely, reformulating it, the newer 
hagiographies/biographies have to grapple with the problems of the trans- 
cendent and the issue of miracles, as we will see, in entirely different ways. 

In his deeply insightful book on Catherine Tekakwitha, the “Mohawk 
Saint”, Greer (2005) examines the hagiography of the Iroquois saint as well 
as the autobiographies and biographies of the French Jesuit missionaries 
who wrote about her. In studying these intersecting lives, Greer is able to 
give us a highly illuminating account of early French-Canadian colonial 
practices, conversion, the encounter between European and indigenous 
cultures and provide perspectives on both indigenous native cultures and 
the French Counter-Reformation that interrogates some of the easy stereo- 
types of the colonial encounter, particularly when this process is viewed 
through the lens of biographical and autobiographical writings. Greer’s 
work shows us that the writing of a saint’s life in this case is a deeply politi- 
cal process, one that necessarily forced French Jesuit Catholicism of the 
16th and 17th centuries to question its own assumptions — not necessarily 
only the theological but even more so, cultural assumptions — about the 
nature of native Indian religiosity and qualifications for sainthood. I see the 
significance of Greer’s work for my own in illuminating that constructions 
of sainthood are fruitfully understood as also political processes, by exam- 
ining the intersection of several genres of texts that draw upon different 
pasts and postulate different futures to converge on one particular figure 
and, further, that such constructions lie at the heart of the configuration 
and reconfiguration of religious traditions at specific historical junctures. 
Similarly, this study suggests that the transformations that Tamil religion 
underwent in the period between the 1890s and the 1960s can be better 
understood from the perspective of different kinds of texts, both theologi- 
cal and hagiographical, centred around someone seen as a holy figure, to 
emerge in this period. 

This book suggests that Ramalinga Swamigal presented the narrators of 
his life story with new and novel ways of negotiating religion at the specific 
historical moment of colonial modernity and beyond. These included new 
understandings of regional and religious identities, of the “public” and 
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“private”, and what came to be seen as the “sacred” and the “secular”. Rama- 
linga Swamigal, the new notions of a Tamil saint that his life implies, is a 
player upon the stage of a distinctly Dravidian plot that delineates a holy life. 

This hagiographical thread is explored almost exclusively in five chapters 
of this book — Chapters 1, 2, 5, 8, and 9. In doing so, the book speaks of the 
many different narratives told about Ramalingar and his life — hagiographies, 
anti-hagiographies, and biographies that are shadowed by memoirs — as com- 
prising, broadly speaking, “life-writing”.’® All these narratives might be seen as 
forming a kind of literary archive in the sense in which Strohm (2000) speaks 
of the latter — as “a repository of meanings that await discovery". Building 
upon Derrida (1996), Strohm speaks of both the conservative or stasis-seeking 
drive and the progressive and institutive drive of the archive — and it is in the 
latter sense that the archive “exists as an unstable amalgam of unexhausted 
past and unaccomplished future. Open towards the future - that is the activi- 
ties of future interpreters - the archive consists of texts that await meaning”.'* 
Itis here suggested that these texts should be seen as participating in a broadly 
similar regime for the creation and bestowal of meaning with regard to a holy 
life, even while seeing such meaning as anchored in different and evolving 
narrative genres. Also, this archive of life-writing is seen as intertextual: both 
in the classical sense of having a common repertoire of references, allusions, 
and echos and in a broader sense of being steeped in an intertextuality that 
goes beyond the boundaries of the archive itself to the anonymous quotability 
of the Saivite religious canon. This intertextuality as well as the shift in usage of 
genres, which is made possible by the fact that genres cannot be understood 
as irreducible structural forms but as open-ended and historically contingent 
sets of conventions, will also enable us to see, through detailed textual analy- 
sis, how these narratives are both constitutive of and participate in religious 
change and in changing religion. 


His Thoughts 


A second important thread in the book is the exploration of Ramaling- 
ar's religious vision with a particular focus on the concept of Cīvakāruņya 
olukkam, translated as “the conduct of compassion towards living beings", 
which becomes central to his religious doctrines in the final decade of his 
life. Studies of Ramalingar's Saivism thus far, including the most recent 
monograph by Weiss (2019), explore Ramalingar's doctrines almost exclu- 
sively from the perspective of its vague debt to the devotional literature of 
the Tamil Saivasiddhànta or as somehow constituting a modern and fresh 
departure from it in the most general terms while not giving us greater 
insight into specific works beyond the devotional canon that fertilized his 
thoughts or contributed to his distinct notions of compassion. Yet, the 
clues to understanding and contextualizing his thoughts are strewn all 
over his own writings and in the books he published, if one looks for them. 
By following these clues and foraging in lesser-known works of the Tamil 
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Saivasiddhanta and the Tamil Vīrašaiva tradition between the late 15th 
and the mid-19th century, this book seeks to illuminate the longue durée 
context of his most radical doctrinal innovations. Simultaneously, the book 
shows that Ramalingar was not the only remarkable figure of the long 19th 
century to attempt to offer a new model of Tamil ethics based on the con- 
cept of compassion. Placing the renewed interest in compassion within the 
context of Dalit learning and Dalit claims to soteriological knowledge in 
the late 19th century, the book demonstrates that compassion takes on a 
new lease of life in two radically different figures separated by half a century 
from each other — Ramalingar, and his successor in this regard, the tower- 
ing Dalit intellectual of the Tamil region in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury - Iyothee Thass Pandithar (Ayottitasa Pantitar, 1845-1914). Thus, this 
thread in the book demonstrates how cīvakāruņyam or compassion comes to 
be reinterpreted, modernized, and radicalized by two of the most original 
thinkers in the Tamil religious landscape in the long 19th century. This 
thread is explored in Chapters 3 and 4 of the book. 

An important by-product of this investigation of Ramalingar's thoughts 
on compassion is that this book also maps new grounds in the study of Tamil 
Saivism. In a departure from scholarship to date on this subject, it traces an 
important strand of its intellectual genealogy and the doctrinal concerns of 
the Tamil Saivasiddhanta and Tamil Vīrašaivism in the crucial period lead- 
ing up to early colonial modern. In doing so, it moreover shows that by the 
late 18th century, the various strands of Tamil Saivism had already moved 
towards what I call a pre-modern Saiva consensus and that it was this theo- 
logical adjustment and coherence that facilitated its emergence as the *one 
religion" of the Tamil people in the colonial period. 

Of Ramalingar it can be said what E.P. Thompson said of William Blake, 
that *his learning was both more eccentric and more eclectic" than has 
been understood thus far.? One might say that a willed amnesia that was 
premised on the anticipated and desired newness of modernity, and a dis- 
course of reform, contributed till now to the neglect of some of its vital 
roots. In order to understand how this willed amnesia worked, as well as 
how it contributed to both the traditional hagiographies and the modern 
hagiographies/biographies leading to the changing perception of Ramal- 
ingar, one must also consider how Tamil Saivism transformed itself in the 
colonial period. This consideration forms the third thread of the book. 


The Dravidian Paradigm and Modern Saivism 


Briefly put, there was a radical realignment of what it meant to be “Tamil” 
at a certain historical juncture between the latter half of the 19th century 
and the first half of the 20th. In crucial ways, the realignment can be cap- 
tured by the genealogy of the term “Dravidian” starting in the early 19th 
century, when it emerges as part of a binary, oppositional, and mimetic cou- 
pling, where the other term is “Aryan”. The notion of Ariyam as “Northern 
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Language” (vatamoli and Trāviķam as “Southern Language” (Tenmoli), 
referring to the Sanskrit and Tamil languages, respectively, has a long pre- 
colonial history.” Nevertheless, it is generally accepted that “Aryan” and 
“Dravidian” emerged with new connotations in the late 18th to early 19th- 
century-British Orientalist and missionary scholarship, and first within the 
parameters of linguistic theories. Thus, the discovery of the Indo-European 
family of languages, and subsequently the Dravidian, laid the foundations 
of comparative philology. Pioneers in this field were William Jones in Cal- 
cutta, whose discoveries regarding the former were made public in 1786, 
and Francis Ellis and others, who were part of the intellectual and govern- 
mental project that has been called “the Madras School of Orientalism”. 
Ellis had anticipated the independent origin of the Dravidian family of lan- 
guages (even though he did not use the word “Dravidian”) in the early 
decades of the 19th century.”' In the first half of the 19th century, the terms 
“Aryan” and “Dravidian” remained terms predominantly connected to dif- 
ferent language groups, and even when associated with different “races” 
the word “race” was understood most likely as coterminous with “Nation”.” 
These relatively benign connotations were to change with the emergence 
of Aryan theories of race from the second half of the 19th century, where 
“race” is conceived in increasingly biological and somatic terms.” The most 
influential Orientalist theory of the second half of the 19th century which 
adumbrated “Dravidian” both as a family of languages and as a “Race” was 
that of the Irish missionary Robert Caldwell (1814-1891) .*4 

Much has been written about Caldwell's impact on Dravidianism.? It has 
been pointed out that Caldwell's own thoughts on the Tamil language fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of an older Protestant concern in South India, with 
the defence and cultivation of the vernacular as the idiom of the “people”, 
but his "genius lay in appropriating the history of Protestant lingualism 
to a theory of race and civilization"? Caldwell first developed his theories 
regarding “Dravidian” language and culture in his ethnographic work on 
the toddy tapping caste, the Shanars, first published in 1849, and subse- 
quently extended his observations to a grand theory of Dravidian language, 
religion, and culture in his A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South- 
Indian Family of Languages, published in 1856. In it, Caldwell proposed that 
Tamil was part of the “Dravidian” family of languages, different and distinct 
from the Indo-European Sanskrit, with an antiquity and autonomy which 
rivalled that of the latter.” This antiquity, in turn, vouchsafed the existence 
of an ancient and egalitarian Tamil society free from the fossilizing effects 
of the caste system, albeit within a society which practised a kind of primi- 
tive religion not far removed from demonolatry and Shamanism.” The 
Dravidians, according to Caldwell, had acquired a high civilization as well as 
the pernicious caste system through their colonization by the Aryans from 
the north. This colonization, as Caldwell depicted it, was a peaceful process 
and, in the final analysis, really a form of social and ideological self-coloniza- 
tion of a people who had been duped into accepting both Sanskritic values 
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and the caste system by some clever Brahmans: “The Brahmans, who came 
in ‘peaceably, and obtained the kingdom by flatteries, may probably have 
persuaded the Dravidians that in calling them Sudras they were conferring 
upon them a title of honour”. The enduring impact of Caldwell's work, as 
Nicholas Dirks? has suggested, has been due to its ingenuous combination 
of philology, race theory, and a theory of cultural imperialism derived from 
a fierce anti-Brahmanical critique. 

The re-imagining of literary history, of the canon of Tamil literature 
and religion, starting from the late 19th century had as its template this 
new Dravidian articulation, and we might consider the decisive phase as 
between the last decades of the 19th century and the first three decades 
of the 20th century. Also, in this period, a master narrative about Saivism 
emerged in Tamil literary histories, in literary journals devoted to the trans- 
lation and dissemination of the Tamil Saivasiddhànta, such as The Light of 
Truth or Siddhanta Deepika,” in polemical tracts in print from the 1860s 
onwards that sought to defend and reform Saivism in the light of Chris- 
tian missionary critique and in the prodigious self publications of Saivite 
men-of-letters on both sides of the Palk Strait. This dominant paradigm of 
Tamil Saivism which emerged in the colonial period was premised on sets 
of binaries of ethnicity, caste, language, and religion — Aryan/Dravidian, 
Brahman/non-Brahman, Sanskrit/Tamil, Brahmanical religion/ Saivism — 
which were considered mutually exclusive and irreconcilable. I call this 
dominant model Neo-Saivism, following Ramaswamy (1997). Neo-Saiva 
discourse, implicitly or explicitly, also fed into the understanding of Tamil 
literary history and the historiography of Tamil religion as a discipline 
emerging in the same period. Therefore, it effectively led to a metanarra- 
tive that privileged Saivism as the marker of the authentically religious, the 
“insider” religion of the Tamils, as Sivathamby has pointed out.? The out- 
come was a Dravidian paradigm of religion, where Saivism — more specifi- 
cally the Tamil Saivasiddhanta — is seen as the original and authentic Tamil 
religion, the Saiva canon is seen as constituting the backbone of Tamil 
literary history and the caste category of Velalas, conceived of as a homog- 
enous ethnic group, as the creators and protectors of this Tamil religion. 
This ethno-linguistic-religious paradigm, in its broadest contours, is what 
I mean to encompass by the term “Dravidian” in this book. This “Dravid- 
ian" paradigm, necessarily, must be considered as a heuristic device for 
understanding a dominant mode of thinking about Saivism in the colo- 
nial period, linked to Saivite intellectuals who converged and published 
in the urban centre of Madras. Dominant in that it came to have greater 
urban valency than other ways of thinking about Tamil Saivism which 
also emerged in the same period in other areas of the Tamil country, and 
which also participated, through publications and associational activities, 
in rethinking Saivism in this period. In Chapters 6 and 7, and throughout 
much of the book, I hope to also draw attention, through an emphasis 
on the micro-textual and institutional history of colonial Tamil religion 
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and through a study of the lives and writings of specific social actors, to 
the many Saivisms, both urban and semi-rural that flourished in the Tamil 
region in this period. Neo-Saivism has been assumed to be a radical and 
emancipatory discourse, or even a monolithic one, through an uncritical 
acceptance of its selfrepresentation in some recent studies.? This book, 
in contrast, hopes to render its discourse more transparent by telling the 
story also of its many iterations, and the omissions and erasures on which 
it was necessarily premised. Also, it shows how such omissions were neces- 
sary to recast Ramalingar as a modern prophet relevant for a Tamil nation. 

In general, one might say that, in the decades that followed his disappear- 
ance, Ramalinga Swamigal's influence and significance remained confined 
to the select circle of his devotees, who continued to believe in his trans- 
figured presence somewhere, and in the circulation of his poetry in the 
Tamil devotional and popular realm where it enjoyed high popularity. This 
limited popularity is in significant contrast to his status today. The starting 
point for this current status of Ramalingar is the 1920s and 1930s, when the 
range of his impact and its significance was to radically change through the 
consolidation of the “Dravidian” paradigm. Thus, it leads to a historical tra- 
jectory by which he, like the Maharashtrian poet-saint Namdev, comes to be 
seen as a “secular saint”, even if not of the Indian nation of, at the very least, 
the Tamil one. Since this book is about the holy life, or the many holy lives 
of Ramalinga Swamigal, about what influenced him as much as how he was 
seen by others, the book is also about doctrinal works that create a geneal- 
ogy of compassion he could place himself in, as well as the literary genres 
that tell life stories, and the shifting contours of both under the conditions 
of colonial modernity. It attempts to trace the lineaments ofa textual under- 
standing of Ramalingar as a way of complementing his real and continuing 
popularity today, evident, if one turns to the performative dimensions of 
the “practices of memory”* and the publics of devotion that have grown up 
around him and his life. We encounter even today musical events that play 
and replay his poetry, movies that include his songs, the many activities of 
urban, popular religious networks, the Capais, Panimanrams, and Kalakams 
that are dedicated to discussing and carrying forward what is seen as his 
work, the innumerable websites dedicated to the propagation and popu- 
larization of him and, most spectacularly, the main event of the religious 
calendar of the organization that functions still in his name, the Camaraca 
Cutta Canmarkka Cankam's organization of the viewing of the Arutberuūcēti 
in the Hall of True Wisdom on the date of the Tai Pücam festival, sacred to 
Murukan, which takes place in January-February, and most recently, the 
declaration by the Tamil Nadu State Government that Ramalingar's birth 
anniversary would henceforth be celebrated as Tanipperufikarunai Day (Day 
of Special Benevolence). Through these many iterations, Ramalingar con- 
tinues to remain the quintessential Dravidian saint. The book traces some 
of the textual ways by which he has come to be understood and be eventu- 
ally immortalized within this Tamil landscape. 
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Structurally, the book is divided into two parts. Part I titled Retrieving 
Ramalinga Swamigal comprises the first five chapters and deals with the 
early reception of Ramalingar as well as the genealogy of his doctrine of 
compassion. Part II titled Recreating Ramalinga Swamigal, and compris- 
ing the remaining five chapters, contextualizes the conditions of colonial 
modernity under which the hagiographies and biographies were written, 
leaving us with some final reflections on his legacy as it is understood in 
contemporary Tamil Nadu. 


Notes 


1 All direct translations are taken from A. McGlashan, 2006. The story of Nantanar 
is to be found in pages 103-106, based on Periyapurdnam verses 1041—1077. 

2 McGlashan (2006:105). The italics are mine. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid.:106. 

5 Foran analyses of the story, see, among several others Vincentnathan (1993:154— 
179), Pechilis Prentiss (2005), and, most recently, Ebeling (2010b). 

6 Ebeling (2010b:469): *Cekkilar's repeated emphasis on Nantanar's uniqueness 
serves an important purpose in the overall logic of the story. If Nantan was indeed 
such a special character, his experience cannot be replicated. For Cekkilar, this is 
a story about an individual saint, a virtuous brahmin trapped in an untouchable 
body. While the story demonstrates that there may be such particular individu- 
als amongst the paraiyar community, this clearly does not mean that all paraiyar 
are saints in disguise or that they are all endowed with Nantan's special "true 
love" (meypparivu) for and *understanding" (unarvu) of Lord Siva. If Nantan 
was indeed special, then his story does not suggest the possibility of temple entry, 
and hence of upward mobility, for all untouchables. In other words, if Nantan 
was a brahmin in disguise, the story of Nantanar poses no threat to the order of 
things in the Chola realm with brahmins at the top of the spiritual (and political) 
hierarchy and untouchables outside the fold of brahmanical Hinduism". 

7 Vincentnathan, 1993; Ebeling, 2010. 

8 For a detailed analysis of the musical play as both anti-Brahmanical and anti- 
colonial critique, see Ebeling (2010b:475—481). 

9 The song in a kummi song to Siva-Nataraja — the Natécar Kummi — of Ramalinga 
Swamigal's Tiruvarutpā, 4th Tirumurai, 31.2964—2970 in Uran Atikal’s 1972 edi- 
tion. On the kummi as a literary genre and its history, see Peruma] (1982). Seen 
predominantly as a song form used by women accompanied by hand-clapping 
and classified under the hypergenre of pirapantam (Sanskrit: prabandha), its 
development can be traced from a rural, oral "folk" genre to one that was con- 
sciously picked up and popularized in 19th-century literary and "folk" revival by 
various poets, including Kopalakirusna Paratiyar and Ramalinga Swamigal. 

10 Ispeak of this period as “colonial modernity” but in a qualified sense. Inasmuch 
as it is a period which is profoundly impacted by the British colonization of 
India and is responding to this impact, also in a condition of postcoloniality, 
I speak of certain new impulses — instantiated in the texts under consideration — 
as those situated in a “colonial modernity”. I depart, though, throughout the 
book, from the assumption that we can understand these changes as sui generis 
and, instead, argue that they can only be fully understood in relation to both 
the “early colonial modern" (understood as the period between 1750 and 1850, 
prior to the heyday of British imperialism) and the pre-colonial past. 
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The use of the term “hagiography” to refer to non-Christian narratives of holy 
persons, along with the borrowing of other, originally specifically Christian 
terminology such as “saints”, “cults” etc., has come to be standard practice in 
the scholarly study of sacred biography in not just South Asian religions. The 
legitimacy of this practice arises from an analytical perspective that allows one 
to extrapolate the most general connotations of these terms while adhering to 
the strictest stringency in their application and contextualizing them in specific 
religious, institutional, and literary traditions. Thus, for instance, one general 
definition of a “saint” in the context of Roman Catholicism, as given in Mulder- 
Bakker (2002:3-4), is the following: 


[A] saint is a deceased person who once excelled in virtue. A saint is one 
who possessed faith, hope, and love, demonstrated wisdom and justice, exer- 
cised moderation and perseverance. A person who occasionally manifested 
these virtues can make no claim to sainthood, but only he who persevered 
through his entire life, to a heroic degree, in gradu heroico, under difficult 
circumstances, and with a cheerful heart. Only he who took true delight in 
the practice of virtue can be considered for canonization, provided that a 
few miracles after death revealed the man’s saintly ability to intercede with 
God - the man's ability, yes, for only seldom are women admitted to this 
select group. After exemplary exercise of virtue and a holy life, the existence 
of a cult, public veneration after the person's death, is the ultimate indica- 
tion of sainthood. 


Even while the general virtues might be extrapolated usefully for a definition 
of a holy person in other religious traditions, the very fact that this is a defini- 
tion employed within the formal framework of canonization must give is one 
to pause. For the landmark, extraordinary study of saints and popular religion 
in late Christian Mediterranean antiquity, see Brown (1981). For a brief and 
thorough survey of the development of the Christian hagiographical tradition 
and its relevance for methodologies in South Asian hagiography, see Manring 
(2005:232-235). 

Moreover, Lee adds (2009:25): 


It covers an enormous time-span, from Latin and Greek texts written by, (and 
for, monks, to vernacular versions, probably for a lay audience, between the 
13th and 15th centuries. . . . They [the lives of saints] generally become 
more psychologically complex over time, more interested in the saints’ con- 
versions and self-doubts than in lists of miracles. 


See Callewaert and Snell (1994), Arnold and Blackburn (2004), and the writ- 
ings of Granoff (1983, 1984, 1985, etc). 

For an account of Periyar’s life, see Diehl (1977). 

Geetha and Rajadurai (2008:289-290). 

Re. Lee (2005:100), where she suggests that this term might be used, “when 
different ways of telling a life-story - memoir, autobiography, biography, diary, 
letters, autobiographical fiction — are being discussed together”. 

Strohm (2000:80). 

Strohm (2000:80). 

Thompson (1993:xvii). 

Blackburn (2000:473-474). Blackburn bases some of his evidence for this on 
an analysis of the Tiruvalluvamdlai, a medieval text dating perhaps to around 
the 10th century. But his observations are also strengthened and corroborated 
by textual evidence from medieval Srivaisnava literature. See also Hardy (1995) 
and Raman (2007:106-109). Further, the grammatical tradition, beginning 
with the Tolkāppiyam and the commentaries on it, starting with the commen- 
tary of Iļampūraņar, also lay out this language divide through their discussion 
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of vatacol/Ariyam (northern language/words/Sanskrit) and its relationship to 
Tamil. For a summary of this discussion, see Chevillard (2013). 

See Trautmann, 1997, 2002, 2006. See also Nehring (2002) on German Oriental- 
ism and missionary scholarship in the first half of the 19th century which, simul- 
taneously and independently, came to be identical conclusions, regarding the 
relationship between the South Indian languages. Re. Trautmann (2009:4): 


On a number of issues, then, entirely new readings of the history of India 
as a whole emerged from the work of the MSO, readings at odds with those 
put out by the Calcutta Orientalists. The most spectacular and enduring of 
these was the ‘Dravidian proof’ published by Ellis in 1816. The published 
demonstration that the languages of South India were historically related to 
one another and, more importantly, were not derived from Sanskrit, directly 
controverted the Calcutta Orientalists. . . . The concept of what came to 
be called the Dravidian family of languages profoundly altered the view of 
India's deep history. 


See also Trautmann, 2002, 2006. 

Trautmann (2002:34—35). 

See Dirks (2001:142-143) and Trautmann, 1997, as well as 2002. 
On Caldwell's life, Ramaswamy (1997:192-93) remarks: 


Robert Caldwell, born in Ireland in 1814, arrived in Madras in 1838 as a mis- 
sionary for the London Missionary Society. He spent most of his life in the 
small town of Idayankudi near Tirunelveli with the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and in 1877 he became bishop of Tinnevelly. A fellow 
devotee, R. P. Sethu Pillai, writes with affection that in the fifty-odd years he 
worked in Tamilnadu, Caldwell went home on furlough only three times. 
When he went back to England the third time, his friends there begged him 
to stay. But he refused. T have lived all these years for Indians. As long as I am 
alive, I will toil for them. I will give up my life in their land: And so he did, 
and when he died in 1891, he was buried in Idayankudi on the grounds of 
the church that he had himself built. 


On Caldwell's writings, see Ravindran (1996), Ramaswamy (1997), and Geetha 
and Rajadurai (1998). For a recent incisive analysis of Caldwell's unforeseeable 
and idiosyncratic impact on Dravidian nationalism, see Dirks (2001:134—148). 
For a summary of this evidence, see Raman (2009a). 

Geetha and Rajadurai (1998:113). 

Caldwell (1856:1—31). 

Caldwell (1856:77—79). 

Quoted in Dirks (2001:140). 

Dirks (2003:134—148). 

The Siddhanta Deepika, calling itself *a monthly journal devoted to Religion, Phi- 
losophy, Literature and Science", was started by J.M. Nallasami Pillai. The subti- 
tle of the journal included the following declaration: *Study of the Agamanta or 
Saiva Siddhanta and Mysticism, Prognostic Astronomy, Indo-Dravidian Culture 
etc.". Among its stated aims, mentioned in the very first volume of the journal 
was that “[g]reater attention will be paid to the language and religion of South 
India, and the Dravidian philosophy and religion will find their best exposition 
in its pages" (Siddhanta Deepika, 1.15). 

Sivathamby, 1986. 

Such as, for instance, the recent study of Vaithees (2015) on Maraimalai Adigal. 
For such a study of Namdev, see Novetzke [2008]2011. 
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1 Pulavar to Prophet. 
A 19th-Century Religious Life 


Ramalinga Swamigal — A Bibliographic Entry 


Let us begin by considering a 20th-century lexicographical entry on Rama- 
linga Swamigal. I quote the biographical section of the long entry in Zvel- 
ebil's 1995 Lexicon of Tamil Literature that underscores his importance by 
devoting two pages to him. 


Irāmalinka Cuvamikal (Ramalinga Svami), b. 5.10.1823 at Marutür 
(S. Arcot), son of Ramaiya Pillai and Cinnammai of vēļāļa commu- 
nity. Father was a village accountant and teacher. 1824, his widowed 
mother moved to Madras to live with her eldest scholarly son Capapati. 
As child, Ramalinga was given to day-dreaming and wandering about 
in Kandasamy Temple. He meditated and began composing songs on 
the Lord in Tam. Aged 9 he had a vision of god Sanmukha (Muru- 
gan), and while still a boy began to give religious discourses. In 1832, 
he had a visitation of divine grace (aru/) and vision of god as pure 
luminous intelligence. At 12, began visiting Tyagaraja (Siva) tem- 
ple at Tiruvorriyür, temple at Tiruttani, and other shrines in Madras 
region. Although having no desire for wealth or women, he agreed 
to be married, in 1850, to his sister's daughter but remained celibate. 
Spent his time composing poems, giving talks, editing old religious 
texts (— Kannutaiya Vallal’s, Olivil otukkam — Muttaiya Cuvamikal’s 
Cumaya Tipikai, a guide to spirituality, poems of — Patikkacu, etc.); 
wrote two prose works, Manumurai kanta vacanam (on a king dispensing 
justice to a cow, based on — Periyapuranam) and Jīvakāruņya olukkam 
(“Law of Compassion for Life”). 1858 left Madras, for 9 years lived 
at Karunkuli nr. Marutür, daily visiting Chidambaram. 1865 founded 
Samarasa Veda Sanmarga Sangam (Society for Religious Harmony in 
Universal Selfhood) which in 1872 he transformed into Samarasa Sud- 
dha Sanmarga Satya Sangam (Society for Pure Truth and Universal 
Selfhood) transcending religions to propagate non-killing, forbear- 
ance, tolerance, equanimity, self-restraint, sense-control and universal 
compassion, which he made the essential steps in seeking god. 1867 he 
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opened a free eating house north of Vatalür, available to all irrespective 
of creed, caste, country or habits. Moved from Karunkuli to Vatalür, 
gave discourses, spiritual advice and benediction. 1870 he moved to the 
small village of Mettukkuppam and started building the Hall of Wisdom 
for Universal worship (completed Dec. 1871). Hoisting of Sanmarga 
Flag took part on 15.11.1872. On 30.11.1874, he entered his samādhi 
room, locked himself in, and instructed his disciples not to open it for 
some time. He has never been seen since, and the room (opened once 
by British authorities) remains locked. No one has ever preached in 
Tamilnad so vehemently against casteism and religious bigotry. 7. is the 
first important Tam. Poet of modern times (R. E. Asher), and undoubt- 
edly the greatest Tam. Poet of 19th c., as well as the last great poet in the 
line of Saiva bhakti poet saints, and of the Siddha school.! 


This account of Ramalinga Swamigal’s life places him within a “secular” 
literary framework of the history of Tamil literature. As the great Tamil 
scholar Kamil Zvelebil explained in the Introduction to his Lexicon of Tamil 
Literature, where this entry is featured, he had originally planned to write a 
literary history but, ultimately, made the decision to put together a lexicon 
of authors and their works.’ In this context Ramalingar is seen, first and 
foremost, as a Tamil poet. Zvelebil tells us 


[T]he Tamil poet... has always been in the center of economic, social, 
political and cultural events, in the very core of the historical move- 
ments and changes, whether in the era of primary orality, or in the era 
of semi-orality, or, at present,” 


and itis as the greatest poet of the 19th century that he wishes to memorial- 
ize and incorporate Ramalingar into the community of those who produce 
Tamil literature. In keeping with this aim, the life of Ramalingar narrated in 
this context is one which aims at a new, secular commemoration that tries 
to eschew references to miracles and the like even while retaining the link 
between Ramalingar and “Tamil”. Yet, the miraculous and the inexplicable 
constantly and inevitably seep through even this brief entry. In this chapter 
I engage in the exercise of extending Zvelebil’s biographical entry to give a 
more complete portrait of how we might conceive of Ramalingar the Tamil 
poet if we fleshed out the details which the entry can only briefly allude to. 
The chapter, therefore, attempts to give a comprehensive account of Rama- 
lingar's life and works, which is intended to function as a template against 
the backdrop of which we might understand the partial accounts deline- 
ated in the subsequent chapters of the book. In doing so, it moreover shows 
that any modern narrative of Ramalingar's life continues to constantly grap- 
ple with the conundrum of the close interpellation of the "secular" and the 
"religious" in the biographical representation even if it attempts to under- 
play this interpellation within the context of Tamil modernity.* 


Pulavar to Prophet 21 
The Madras/Chennai Years 


Ramalingar was born on the 5th October 1823 in Marutür, a small town in 
the South Arcot district of the Madras Presidency, close to the sacred Saivite 
centre of Chidambaram.? He was the fifth and last child of Iramaiyya Pillai 
and his sixth wife, Cinnammal. Two brothers and two sisters preceded him. 
Iramaiyya Pillai, as his second caste name indicates, could be theoretically 
categorized as belonging to the Vēļāļar caste, an elite, non-Brahman agricul- 
tural grouping linked with the classical traditions of donorship and patron- 
age in the Tamil country.’ Yet, there are different kinds of Vēļāļars and the 
category was a particularly amorphous and open-ended one through much 
of the 18th and 19th centuries.’ It is evident that Ramalingar came from a 
Velalar group that lacked both economic and social prestige. The most con- 
vincing evidence for this is the hostility that he encountered later in his life, 
as we will see, from the elite Saiva Velalars who had hereditary links with the 
religious heads of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta mathas and from whose numbers 
these religious figures were drawn. Ramalingar's parents did not come from 
a caste group that was part of this privileged network. Rather, they were from 
the karunikar jāt, a sub-caste whose traditional occupation was to function 
as petty scribes or account-keepers for the village and the local temple and 
who, hence, placed a high premium on basic literacy and math.? Ramalin- 
gar's father followed this traditional occupation: he eked out a modest living 
as the village bookkeeper but had to supplement his income by working as a 
part-time teacher. Teaching, thus, was also seen as a family occupation that 
the sons were eventually expected to follow. When Ramalingar was still less 
than a year old, calamity struck the family in that Iramaiyya Pillai died, and 
their economic circumstances worsened. Cinnammal appears to have taken 
the children and gone to live in her native village of Ponneri for a year or 
two. Not long after this the family moved to Madras in 1825, once the eld- 
est son Capapati Pillai was old enough to take on the task of becoming the 
main breadwinner of the family. Capapati Pillai studied in Madras under the 
Tamil pandit, Kaücipuram Mahavittuvan Capapati Mutaliyar and was trained 
as a prasangika — someone who could give professional religious discourses 
on the Puranas. This was how he earned his living and supported the family. 
Ramalingar was in the care of this brother and his wife, Pappatti Ammal. 
The early biographies are vague on the kind of education he received, but 
we can assume that it still followed the traditional learning that took place 
in the piyāl or “verandah” schools? Regardless of his formal education he 
appears to have learnt some of the skills of functioning as a prasangika like 
his brother and by the 1840s, he came rapidly to acquire the reputation of 
a man of learning. This also meant striving for recognition among a peer 
group of poet-scholars, pulavars, as well as the support of wealthy patrons. 
The world of 19th-century Tamil literature was an elite one and uneasily 
straddled both the still-existent pre-colonial social and cultural structures 
and the newly emerging colonial ones. Thus, as scholars have pointed out, 
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the break-up of the Vijayanagar Empire had led to an extraordinary efflores- 
cence in the Maratha Nayaka court of Thanjavur (Tanjāvūr) between 1675 
and 1855, which had, “led to a new literary and historiographical sensibil- 
ity and thus to a remarkable number of new or reconstituted genres and 
performing arts”. This was to change, it has been suggested (Blackburn, 
2003:18, 59, 74), by the end of the 18th century and with rapidity after this, 
with the rise of Madras as the new colonial centre of trade, patronage, and 
print culture.!! But the practices of the pulavars did not drastically change 
insofar as their status, both literary and economic, still depended on the rec- 
ognition of peers, (in the form of praise-verses, cirappuppayiram, or poems 
composed in honour of one’s literary creations by other illustrious poets) 
and the patron. Ramalingar too participated, albeit in a modest fashion 
and perhaps not in the first circles, in Madras in what has been termed, 
“economy of praise” (Ebeling, 2010a:73-76) and acquired his own disciples. 
Among them was Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar, who joined him in 1849 and 
remained to become his foremost disciple, editing and publishing his poetic 
corpus in 1867. 

The seeming normality of his life in Madras as a Tamil pandit was under- 
scored by the decision to marry. There is scant information about this event 
in all the early biographies of Ramalingar. It appears that in 1850, when 
he was 27 years old, he succumbed to family pressure and married his sis- 
ter’s daughter, his own niece, Tanakkotti/Tanammal. The fate of the bride 
after this marriage remains unclear since she no longer features in the life 
story.? Nevertheless, it is in the years following 1850 that Ramalinga Swa- 
migal began to leave Madras and undertake long journeys, eventually to 
abandon the town for a return to the South Arcot district of his childhood. 
One might conjecture that the need to get away from the presence of a 
newly acquired and unwanted wife might be one of the reasons for these 
peregrinations. The travels were eventually reduced by his decision, after 
1858, to settle for a while in Karunkuli, a village not far from his birthplace 
of Marutür. He had been befriended there by the village munsif, Venkata 
Rettiyar, who became a faithful disciple. Till well into this stage of his life his 
thinking as well as his poetry reflected his rootedness in Tamil Saiva bhakti: 
he had by then composed a great quantity of devotional poetry to Lord 
Murukan at Tiruttanikai and at Kantakkottam in Mylapore, Madras (the lat- 
ter at the request of a rich benefactor). Another beloved deity was Siva- 
Nataraja at Tiruvorriyür, and the poems to this dancing god increased once 
he came to live, after 1858, in the vicinity of Chidambaram. His advice, too, 
to his closest associates in this period cannot be faulted from an orthodox 
point of view: he told them to meditate regularly on the Siva paricáksara and 
spoke of the greatness of the sacred ash even as he composed many poems 
on the greatness of the four principal Nayanmars, Cuntarar, Appar, Campan- 
tar, and Manikkavacakar. There is no indication at this stage that he would 
ever come to question his wholehearted adherence to Saiva orthodoxy. 

The evidence for this is the voluminous amount of devotional poetry he 
composed in the years between 1830 and 1850, devoted overwhelmingly to 
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the form of Murukan in Kantakkottam (also known as the Kantacami Temple 
in the Park Town area of Madras) or at Tiruttani and the temple of Tyagaraja 
at Tiruvorriyür (now Tiruvottiyur and part of north Chennai). This was also 
the period marked by a prolific production of poetry - Ramalingar composed 
223 poems consisting of 3,000 odd verses in this period. This chapter cannot 
do justice to this vast corpus and nor is it the intention of this book. Neverthe- 
less, some of its main features must be reflected on if we are to understand 
the religious trajectory of Ramalingar. This period of his life is also called the 
Section on Tiruvorriyur ( Tiruvorriyur pakuti) in the first comprehensive edition 
of A. Palakirusna Pillai. The first two books of the Tiruvarutpa, as the poetic 
corpus comes to be known,’ comprises an immense amount of devotional 
poetry consciously modelled on the canonical corpus of the Tirumurai and 
the works that succeed it. The first book consisting of 52 poems is almost 
entirely dedicated to Murukan in Tiruttanikai/Tiruttani, the devotional site 
near Chennai, which became particularly popular after it comes to be com- 
memorated in the Tiruppukal of Arunakirinatar (ca. 15th century). In keep- 
ing with the trope of the vilification of women (mātaraip palittal) in the latter's 
poetry, we find this particular book of the Tiruvarutpa replete with poems of 
religious misogyny.'* The second book, consisting of 103 poems, is mainly 
dedicated to both Tyagaraja and Murukan at Tiruvorriyür. The third book, 
consisting of 27 poems, is the most miscellaneous, including poems to various 
forms of Ganeša, the Goddess, and Siva in the vicinity of Chennai. With the 
fourth book of 41 poems Ramalingar's attention appears to have shifted to 
the dancing form of Siva at Chidambaram. The short fifth book, consisting of 
12 poems, concludes with poems to each of the four canonical poet-saints of 
the Tirumurai - Appar, Cuntarar, Tirutianacampantar, and Manikkavacakar. 
It is difficult to gauge which of these poems enjoyed widespread popular- 
ity beyond individual verses from within some of them. An obvious example 
which comes to mind is the much loved verse 8 of the Teyvamanimalai, which 
asks Murukan to endow the poet with those virtues that give one the good 
life or the entire set of ten verses of the Kantar caranap pattu, which was very 
popular because of its simple diction and taught to children, set to music." In 
contrast to these less quoted books of the Tiruvarutpā, which as we will later 
see was also considered the lesser revelation, the poetic works compiled in 
the final and sixth book of his corpus came to be regarded as more canonical 
and were enshrined in various ways within the later publication history of his 
works and within institutional memory. Before I turn to the latter phase of 
Ramalingar's life it might be pertinent at this juncture to give a brief history 
of the publication of his poetic corpus. 


The Publication of the Tiruvarutpa 


The attempts to publish the poetry of Ramalinga Swamigal, at least from 
within the perspective of the religious tradition, took at least seven years, 
starting in 1860 and culminating eventually in the mythical 1867 edition 
of Toluvūr Vēlāyuta Mutaliyar. This edition was a partial one. It did not 
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contain the poetry that Ramalinga Swamigal had composed in his youth, 
on Murukan at Tiruttanikai, which would be included, eventually, in the 
fifth book of the Tiruvarutpa nor did it include, at Ramalingar's express 
wishes, the latest songs that he had sung, which would come to eventually 
constitute the 6th and final book. This first edition, therefore, contained 
the collection that came to be seen as the first four books in Palakirusna 
Pillai’s edition. In 1880, the second edition of the T?ruvarutpá was issued 
by Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar, after Ramalinga Swamigal's disappearance. 
This edition included the fifth book, which consisted of songs composed 
both in his early days and in his final phase, grouped together without 
regard for chronology and with a concern for comprehensiveness. At this 
point, therefore, the sixth book of the poetic corpus that was considered to 
contain Ramalingar's more esoteric religious beliefs had still not come out. 
In 1885, the first edition of the sixth book came out through the efforts not 
of Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar but of other concerned devotees of the move- 
ment, and including, for the first time, some of his prose writings, includ- 
ing The Conduct. The first complete edition of the Tiruvarutpa, edited by 
Pirunkimanakaram Iramacami Mutaliyar, came out in 1892. Several further 
editions emerged in the first decades of the 20th century, none of them 
differing in any substantial way from each other.'^ This was to change with 
the edition of A. Palakirusna Pillai brought out between 1931 and 1958. 
Painstakingly edited over more than two decades and containing detailed 
annotations as well as new materials this remained the standard edition till 
it came to be supplemented by Uran Atikal’s chronologically arranged edi- 
tion of 1972. It is important to note that the Üran Atikal edition made an 
important and drastic change to the ordering of the poetry as opposed to 
the earlier editions. It established a chronology of the poetry on the basis 
of Ramalingar's life and the temples he visited and the deities and sacred 
places invoked — and rearranged the entire poetic corpus on this basis. The 
number of poems, depending on how individual verses are counted, vary 
between 5,800 and 6,900 verses. The Üran Atikal edition consists of 5,818 
verses. In this monograph, I generally follow the Palakirusna Pillai edition 
for some prose and epistolary works and the Uran Atikal edition for other 
prose works and all of the poetry, unless stated otherwise. 


Transitions 


The decision not to ever return to Madras fell naturally at this stage: his mother 
had died sometime in the 1850s, so too another brother Paracurama Pillai, 
who had brought him to Karuükuli, and finally, the brother with whom his 
relationship had been both the closest and the most complicated, Capapati 
Pillai, also passed away in this period. The sense of loss must not be under- 
estimated, but his family, henceforth, was to be the slowly growing band of 
disciples. Yet, with all the devoted attention he received from them and the 
frequent exchanges of letters he remained somewhat aloof, and his closest 
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disciple Vélayuta Mutaliyar has commented on his pensive and solitary nature. 
With the deaths in the family and the move from Madras also came, perhaps, 
the attenuation of the ties to the more conventional way of life, opening up 
the path that enabled him to develop his ideology and visions unhindered. 

The first necessity was to set up a formal organization to actualize his 
ideas and in 1865, it came into existence. He named it the Association of the 
Egalitarian, Vedic Path of Truth, (Camaraca Veta Canmarkka Cankam), a name 
which still showed great indebtedness to his Saivasiddhantic background. 
The term Camaraca referred to the notion of equality by this stage in the 
Tamil Saivasiddhanta. To call his organization Vedic Canmarkkam meant 
that Ramalingar endorsed the orthodox Saivasiddhanta view that the Vedas 
and the Saivagamas reveal the same truths and form one seamless con- 
tinuum in the tradition. Finally, and most importantly, Canmarkkam in the 
Saivasiddhanta is the “path of truth”, the highest of the four paths to libera- 
tion that is also the path of knowledge, Nanam/ Jūāna.” Further, it is the path 
assigned to the nāyanār, Manikkavacakar. In naming his organization in this 
manner Ramalingar was also implicitly inviting a comparison between him 
and Manikkavacakar, who had undergone initiation, dīksā, not through any 
human preceptor but received it from Siva himself, in the guise of one.'? 
There is some lack of clarity as to where the organization was physically 
located, if at all, in the years between 1865 and 1868 and where Ramalingar 
himself lived in this period. There is in fact some reason to assume that the 
organization had no institutional basis at this stage." Some accounts state 
that he moved from Karunkuli to Katalür, the bigger town nearby, to the resi- 
dence of another benefactor Mu. Appacami Cettiyar. In this period he had a 
public debate with a Brahmo Samaj proselytizer, Sirītaracuvāmi Nayakar that 
revealed how far he still was from his later views about the proper mode of 
religious worship. Nayakar had preached to a bewildered audience for some 
days about the evils of idol worship and people asked Ramalingar for his 
views on the matter. He firmly disagreed with Nayakar. People might choose 
to follow the path of worshipping the formless Brahman or the deity in the 
temple: what mattered was to continue the way one had begun. 

The year 1867 was a landmark year for several reasons. In February 1867, 
after several years of cajoling, some emotional blackmail on the part of 
his close disciple Irukkam Irattina Mutaliyar and the determined effort on 
the part of others to get him to agree, the first edition of Ramalingar's 
selected works of poetry was published in four books. It was in his introduc- 
tory praise-poem titled The Story of the Tiruvarutpa ( Tiruvarutpā varalāru) 
that the editor, the indispensable Vélayuta Mutaliyar, laid the foundations 
for the legend of Ramalinga Swamigal. Velayutanar named the compila- 
tion Tžruvarutbā, meaning, “Verses of Divine Grace”, a name with identical 
implications as the compilation of the sacred corpus of Manikkavacakar, 
Tiruvācakam and, by extension, of the entire canon of Saivite poetic corpus, 
the Tirumurai. Both these were now to be seen as on par: poetic outpour- 
ings, divinely inspired. In the same introduction he gave Ramalingar the 
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honorific Great Benefactor Who Radiates Grace (Tiruvarutpirakāca Vaļļalār). 
It is as Vallalar that Ramalinga Swamigal is most commonly known today. 
In the same year the Camaraca Veta Taruma Calai, a charitable feeding 
house for the poor was founded. Invitations for the inauguration, espe- 
cially to the heads of the old and venerable Saiva mathas, were sent out 
both by Canmarkka Cankam members and by Ramalingar himself. On 23rd 
May 1967, the inauguration took place. It is claimed that it was a grand 
event, the first major public activity of his organization with a gathering of 
3,000 people. During this event, which had as its focus the feeding of the 
poor, sections of a work-in-progress, The Conduct of Compassion Towards Liv- 
ing Beings ( Croakarunya olukkam) was read out. This seminal doctrinal text 
of his, which remained incomplete till the end, was the first clear indication 
that his religious views had begun to shift ostensibly from traditional Saiva 
devotionalism to a more universalistic and activist religion of his own mak- 
ing, the central tenet of which was the feeding of the hungry. 

This activist optimism led to the conception in these years of other organ- 
izations which did not take root perhaps due to lack of funds. A school 
which was to teach all age groups, even elderly people, English, Tamil, and 
Sanskrit was announced in the same year. It was to be called Canmarkka 
Potini, but there is no record of its functioning. The same can be said of 
the monthly newsletter called Canmarkka Viveka Virutti, which was to propa- 
gate the views of the organization. Yet, these appear to have been good 
years for the Canmarkka Cankam. The almshouse functioned also as the de 
facto headquarters since Ramalinga Swamigal moved into it and made it his 
home from 1867 to 1870. His most ardent wish had come into fulfilment 
in its creation: the poor were regularly fed there irrespective of their caste 
affiliation. It was during this period of fruitful activity, when Ramalinga Swa- 
migal was successful in a modest fashion and when the publication of the 
Tiruvarutpa thrust him into the limelight, that the latter event proved to 
be a double-edged sword. It involved him in an unpleasant controversy. In 
some accounts this controversy is seen as solely one between Ramalinga 
Swamigal and Arumuga Navalar (Arumuka Navalar) of Jaffna, the Saivite 
scholar who was involved in a project of rethinking Saivism in the light 
of Christian critique and colonial modernity. In other accounts, Navalar 
is seen as merely the spokesperson for the heads of the prestigious Saiva 
mathas of the Tamil region. All the biographical information to date has 
been scant and unsatisfactory on the nature of the controversy. This has 
changed with the excellent archival work of Pa. Caravanan (2000). Using 
original sources, Caravanan has shown that several factors contributed to 
the dispute, which was virulent and prolonged, outlasting even its original 
protagonists in a second wave that occurred in the early 20th century. The 
dispute is paradigmatic for the Saivite situation in the Tamil region in the 
second half of the 19th century. The expansion of printing and caste and 
regional sensibilities also had a role in the manner in which it played out 
and culminated. It was to radically transform Ramalinga Swamigal and com- 
plete his transformation into a prophet in the final years of his life. 
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A Poverty-Stricken Alchemist” 


When we speak of 19th-century Saiva reform in the Tamil country no more 
contrasting figures could come to mind than Arumuga Navalar and Rama- 
linga Swamigal. There is a great deal of overlap between their trajectories 
but also some crucial differences that became apparent with time and were 
reflected in their respective positions on the nature of Tamil Saivism. Aru- 
muga Navalar (1822-1879) came from a very different social and regional 
background than Ramalinga.” Born into a family of Karkatta Vēļāļas from 
Nallür in the Jaffna peninsula of Ceylon, he formed part of an elite social 
group that had continuous historical links with the Tamil Saivasiddhanta in 
southern India. This was a relationship manifesting itself in the emotional 
ties to the sacred topography of Tamil Saivism in the mainland, to places 
such as Chidambaram and Tiruttanikai and to the long-standing literary 
links forged between Tamil scholars on both sides of the Palk Straits. These 
connections explain Navalar's acceptance among the orthodoxy and his 
success in southern India after 1849. In July 1849, he came to Madras to 
acquire a printing press, to be purchased with money donated by wealthy 
benefactors. His reputation as a Saivite scholar and a defender of it against 
Christian polemics in Jaffna had already preceded him. He was warmly 
received by the heads of the prestigious Saivasiddhanta mathas and given 
the title “Learned One" (Navalar) by the head of the Tiruvavatuturai matha, 
located in Thanjavur. This was the name by which he, Arumuka Pillai, was 
henceforth to be known and his close ties to that religious establishment 
and others like it stem from that period. Navalar's activities in the years 
between 1842 and 1864 in Jaffna fall broadly into three interconnected 
spheres: education, religious reform, and editing/publishing. A school 
was started, its curriculum devised and study materials written, to a great 
extent, by Navalar himself. Activities on behalf of Saivism included the edi- 
tion and publication on the one hand, of classical texts, and, on the other, 
of polemical anti-Christian and pro-Saiva tracts. All of this he pursued with 
great organizational skill and vigour and came to Chidambaram in 1864 to 
establish a school along the lines of the one in Jaffna. 

This is when his confrontation with Ramalinga Swamigal began, leading to 
a war of words, conducted through the production of a range of polemical 
tracts, an overview of which will be presented in Chapter 5. Here, we will look 
briefly at how the dispute snowballed resulting in some kind of legal action. 


The Lawsuit 


Navalar's reappearance in Chidambaram in 1869 provoked the irritation 
of several groups - not just those who were engaged in a polemical war of 
words with him and his disciples regarding the merits of Ramalinga Swami- 
gal and his poetry — but also the hereditary temple priests, the dīksītars — of 
the Chidambaram temple. His enmity with them had already taken root in 
his first visit and should be seen in the light of the general antipathy between 
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Navalar and Saiva temple priests. Among Navalar’s passionately held tenets 
was a belief in a “pure” form of worship characterized as “agamic”. Knowl- 
edge of such worship was to be derived solely from textual sources and bore 
little resemblance to the actual ritual practice in Saiva temples, grounded as 
itis on myriad adjustments between textual and regional and local customs. 
In this context, his crusade against contemporary temple practices angered 
the priestly practitioners and alienated temple authorities, as much in 
Jaffna as in Chidambaram.” Alerted to his arrival at Chidambaram the 
diksitars, under the leadership of Capanatéca Ditcitar, convened a public 
meeting within the precincts of the temple to which Ramalinga Swamigal 
and his coterie were also strategically invited. The role which Ramalinga 
Swamigal played at this meeting is also recorded. He was requested by the 
gathering to expound on the meaning of the word “Navalar” and seems to 
have ingenuously parsed it in several unflattering ways, one of which meant, 
“one who does not have eloquence” (navu + alar). Confronted angrily by 
an eminent member of the public, Ramalinga Swamigal appears to have 
abruptly stopped, sat down, closed his eyes, and fallen silent.? It remains 
unclear whether Navalar was present throughout the meeting, whether he 
was forcibly dragged to it halfway by Capanateca Ditcitar, or whether he 
came to hear of it later. In any case he resorted to legal action after the 
event. The case came up before the Katalür District Court, in two hearings, 
on 18th and 22nd November 1869. The plaintiff was Arumuga Navalar, the 
chief accused Capanatéca Ditcitar. Four other priests were also co-accused 
on charges of defamation and verbal threats to cause bodily harm. The 
sixth defendant Ramalinga Swamigal was arraigned on charges of defama- 
tion alone. The presiding judge was Mr. Robarts. No official records of the 
legal proceedings remain and two traditions of what happened in the court 
proceedings have emerged, which may be characterized as the pro-Navalar 
Ilam version and the pro-Ramalingar Tamil Nadu version, respectively. In 
the latter version, the dīksitars play no role at all. This pro-Ramalingar ver- 
sion is as follows: on the day of the court hearing Navalar and the assembled 
body, including the judge, await Ramalinga Swamigal's arrival. On seeing 
him enter, all rise instinctively, including Navalar. Seeing the latter's obvious 
respect for Ramalinga Swamigal the judge decides to dismiss the proceed- 
ings.” Caravanan, though, has collated contemporary accounts of the court 
proceedings given in periodicals to show, essentially, that the Tamil Nadu 
version, faithfully reproduced in many biographies of Ramalinga Swamigal, 
is largely a fabrication. The Ilam version at least has the merits of having got 
the main facts right, which are as follows: Navalar was ably represented in 
his suit by a lawyer from Madras Ji.Pi. Cavuntaranayakam Pillai, and his ver- 
sion of events was corroborated by several witnesses. The evidence was over- 
whelmingly in his favour. The judge ruled for him, fining the chief accused 
50 rupees for defamation. When questioned, Ramalinga Swamigal denied 
that he intended to defame Navalar, upon which the charges against him 
were dropped.” The controversy between Arumuga Navalar and Ramalinga 
Swamigal, generally known as the Arutpad—Marutpa controversy for reasons 
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explored in Chapter 5, in its first phase, came to an end with these court 
proceedings and the initial polemical tract war that had accompanied it. It 
was to be reignited again in the first years of the 20th century, long after the 
main protagonists had passed away. 


“I Have Come in Order to Tell the Truth”** 


The Ramalinga Swamigal who emerged in prose and poetry after the 
Arutbā—Marutpā controversy was a different person. After 1870, his organi- 
zational activities and discourses show a determined distancing from Tamil 
Saivasiddhànta orthodoxy, and he even acknowledged this in public in the 
Great Discourse delivered in 1873. Henceforth, he publicly espoused a mil- 
lenarian and messianic religion in every sense of both terms?’ — a gath- 
ering together of his flock of believers into a this-worldly ideal existence, 
imminent, part of a greater cosmic plan of which he was the sole prophet, 
saying that God has raised him to a state where he could impart the truth 
to his followers. The Canmārkkam incorporated and superseded the 
Saivasiddhanta, becoming a transformative moment in history where one 
purified oneself through right efforts, cast off the veils of illusion to a point 
where there would be the physical transformation of one’s own body, the 
obtaining of extraordinary powers including deathlessness and the raising 
of the dead.? The bodily transformations are vouched for by those that 
have happened to Ramalinga Swamigal’s own body, as detailed in his works: 
in Part 2 of the Conduct of Compassion towards all Living Beings (Crvakarunya 
ol ukkam)? as well as in numerous poems of the Tiruvarutpā. His very powers 
as a Cillar and an alchemist, vouch for the integrity of his vision.?! In these 
reinterpretations of Saivasiddhanta and Virasaiva orthodoxy one can also 
see Ramalingar coming home, as it were, as locating himself within the 
remarkably diverse religious landscape of the region of his birth with its 
long-standing not merely Saivite but Islamic, Jain, and Christian histories.” 
After mid-1870, finding life in the Taruma Cálaiin Vadalur increasingly con- 
gested and inimical to a quiet life, Ramalingar moved to a small village nearby 
called Karunkuli. He resided in a building originally used by Vaisnava teach- 
ers and now abandoned. This place was named Place of Siddhi ( Cittival akam) 
by him. He was to remain there till his end. During the period at Karunkuli, 
the biographies emphasize, his yogic practices came to be perfected. He is 
said to have frequently dematerialized himself, disappearing without telling 
his followers where he was going and how long he would be away. One par- 
ticular siddhi which earned him great fame or notoriety, depending on how 
one looked at it, was his alleged ability to awaken the dead. Indeed, this was 
one of the grounds for which the Navalar camp cultivated hostility towards 
him, considering him a religious conman.? This alleged ability also attracted 
the disbelief of missionaries active at that time in the South Arcot area.** 
The culmination of the movement would be the coming of the *God of 
the Great Light of Grace” (Arutperuncoti Antavar). Thus, in letters he wrote 
that the dead should be buried and not cremated because they would be 
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raised by “his Father" the Omnipotent God (katavuļ), who would appear in 
the almshouse that Ramalingar had constructed to raise the faithful dead, 
a theological turn that seems to have unmistakably Christian overtones.” 
Whether he directly claimed that he himself would raise the dead or not, 
it is clear that after 1870, Ramalinga Swamigal repeatedly stressed that the 
dead would be awakened at the very latest with the coming of the God of 
Light. Thus, on 30th October 1871, he issued a letter to the members of his 
Cankam which was to be treated as confidential. In it he laid down the rules 
for the treatment of the dead which, in effect, denied death and prophe- 
sied the afterlife. Spouses were advised against mourning for a dead person, 
women were not to take on the marks of widowhood, such as putting aside 
their marriage thread. Most importantly, no death rituals were to be per- 
formed. Those who had gathered for the occasion should be fed, that was 
all. The dead should be buried, not cremated. They would all be revived 
with the coming of the God of Light himself to the Taruma Cālat very soon. 
His coming would herald the destruction of all religious, scriptural, and 
caste divisions and the apotheosis of his movement. It appears that Rama- 
lingar had, at first, envisaged that the descent of God would take place in 
the charitable almshouse which had become the focus of his organization’s 
activities. But the idea also took root that the arrival of God should be antic- 
ipated by the creation of a special place: this was the Hall of True Wisdom 
(Cattiya Nana Capai) where, as he later stated, pure Siva-experience (cutta 
civánupavam) would take place. Thus, in 1871, he made an announcement 
that he had been asked by God himself to construct a place of worship at 
Vadalur, which was now to be renamed the "Original or Previous/Northern 
Chidambaram of Wisdom" ( Pürvafiana Citamparam). 

The building of this place of worship commenced in 1871. The building 
faced the south. The front portion of the outer hall was named the Hall of 
Gold (porcapat) and its back portion, the Hall of Consciousness (circapai), 
after similarly named structures in the Chidambaram temple. The main 
hall of worship was called the Hall of Wisdom (Nana Capai). It was built 
in the shape of an octagon or an eight petalled lotus. Within it there was a 
12-pillared hall that enclosed a smaller space supported by four pillars. In 
the four-pillared hall, a large mirror was placed with a lamp in front of it. 
Seven successive veils of different colours hung in front of the lamp. They 
were said to be the veils of illusion, maya, that had to be lifted to reveal the 
light. In a later edict, issued after praying for about seven months, Rama- 
linga Swamigal gave some further instructions about the care of the Hall 
of True Wisdom. In this edict, dated 18th July 1872, he mentioned that only 
specific persons could enter the hall for purposes of cleaning it and light- 
ing the lamp. Both of these tasks, to be undertaken once in every four days, 
should be done either by a youth younger than 18 years old or a man older 
than 72 years, of virtuous disposition.?? It is not clear exactly what kind of 
ritual worship, if at all, was done in the early days in this hall. It has been 
suggested, in some biographies, that the only criterion for worshipping 
there was to be a vegetarian. There was to be no restrictions in terms of 
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caste or religion and all traditional forms of püja were forbidden. All that we 
learn from the instructions is that the services of a traditional Saivite priest 
were not considered necessary for cleaning and maintaining the shrine or 
lighting a lamp. Hence, it is likely that any agamic form of worship had 
probably been dispensed with. On 25th January 1872, on Tai Pücam day, 
traditionally sacred to Murukan, worship was omit commenced in the hall, 
and it is in this year that Ramalinga Swamigal produced the writings that 
outlined his new doctrines. In the first half of 1872, he completed his poem, 
the Arutperuncoti Akaval, considered the culmination of his sacred poetic 
corpus. Soon after he issued four petitions (vinnappankal). The first petition 
speaks of how the God of the Gracious Great Light has bestowed not just 
the great gift of a human body on his followers but has also given them spe- 
cific instructions to build the special hall of worship. There, he would come 
soon, as promised, to give them supernatural powers (siddhis) and establish 
their true path on earth. In the second petition, he speaks of a new man- 
tra, the auspicious mantra (térumantra) to be recited by all his followers? 
and also intimates that he had obtained, successively, the three bodies (the 
Pure Body, the Om Body, and the Body of Wisdom) that, once obtained, 
conferred bodily immortality. The third petition is an ecstatic affirmation 
of what God has given him in spite of his unworthiness. In the fourth dis- 
course he further elaborates on the second one, saying he had averted the 
four hindrances of death, hunger, disease, and fear.** 

The years 1871—1872 were crucial in several respects. The construction of 
the Hall of True Wisdom gave a foundational basis to a new, religious organi- 
zation, if nota new religion, even while this religion was still linked explicitly 
to a religious imaginary that foregrounded Saivite worship at Chidambaram. 
The Chidambaram of Vadalur was to be considered the Chidambaram of 
the future, of a higher wisdom. The God of this religion was also to be 
subtly distinguished from the God of the Tamil Saivasiddhànta. He was the 
God of Light, the Arutberuūcēti Antavar and not the puranic or agamic Siva 
just as his own mantra was not a puranic or āgamic one but rather one her- 
alding a new potent, religious movement. He was to be worshipped with 
the minimum of ritual, directly, without the intercession of a priest. While 
there was to be no caste or religious barrier for participating in this worship 
there were certain disqualifications, which formed a continuum with tem- 
ple worship-oriented conceptions of purity and impurity related to women, 
menstruation, sexuality, and celibacy. It is these conceptions that obviously 
lay behind the instructions as to who could clean the inner hall. Another 
criterion was whether one was a member of his organization or not. Thus, 
Ramalinga Swamigal wrote about and to those who were “our people" and 
“outsiders” who were not to have privileged access to the Hall of True Wis- 
dom or the secret doctrines of the movement. Nevertheless, the need to 
proselytize and attract new membership on that basis worked against keep- 
ing the more remarkable doctrinal revelations secret. Thus, the view that 
the members of the Pure, True Path (Cutta Can markkam), as all those near 
and dear to them, would succeed in achieving immortal life by being raised 
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from the dead was a strong inducement for people to come flocking to him. 
Further, the Hall of True Wisdom had been built on the revelation that the 
God of Light would come. Ramalinga Swamigal himself, at its inauguration, 
had issued a notification that alluded to miracles which would take place 
once the event came to pass, such as the old becoming young again and the 
dead who were loved or mourned brought back to life. The sense of expec- 
tancy must have been great by the end of 1873: news of some imminent 
great event seems to have spread, forcing Ramalinga Swamigal to issue a 
public denial on 8th September 1873.” This anticlimax was compensated 
for on 22nd October 1873. On this date the Canmarkkam flag, in the colours 
white and yellow, was hoisted outside his residence at Karunkuli, and he 
preached what came to be known as the “Great Discourse" (Perupatecam). 
The discourse emphasized the importance of an enquiry into the self and 
God, with Ramalinga Swamigal telling those assembled that they had no 
time to waste. He goes on to allude to the expectation that seems to be 
taken for granted among his followers — relating to the coming of God — 
and assures them that this will come to pass.*' Yet, he tells them sternly, they 
are not absolved from responsibility but must make the effort to rid them- 
selves of the veils of illusion. After a devastating and comprehensive rejec- 
tion of the entire edifice of traditional learning and religions, Ramalinga 
Swamigal speaks of his own uniqueness as the bearer of a new tradition and 
a new knowledge. The last sections of the discourse speak of how his own 
Canmarkkam is a new moment in history, one which replaces other failed or 
lost religious moments. 


Further, those who produced the impure maya, the Cittars, who have 
in this way hidden the real nature of God, have disappeared. Those 
elders, known as the producers of pure māyā, too are not there.*! There 
is also no Canmārkkam. If there had been a Canmārkkam we would have 
[experienced] the ineffable experience and asked the imponder- 
able questions. Further, the dead, recovering, would have risen again. 
Therefore, God has decreed this moment as the moment for asking 
imponderable questions. Hence, this moment, this time indeed is the 
time of the Canmārkkam.** 


Saying this, Ramalinga Swamigal hoisted the flag of the Canmarkkam, 
explaining the significance of its yellow and white colours. He then ended 
the discourse pleading for its veracity, vouchsafed by God himself but also 
in despair — as if he did not expect its significance to be understood within 
his own lifetime. 


Having decided that I have come in order to tell the truth, when I do tell 
the truth there is no one to understand it. Now that I have hoisted the flag 
all will come to know the truth. Predecessors have prevented the truth 
from emerging by burying it in sand. God has revealed this moment, He 
is revealing it, He will reveal it. All of you, see that you know it.“ 
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The corpus of poetic works he produced in this period illuminates his 
four elucidations (vinnappankal) and the direction his religious vision took 
within this latter phase of his life. It forms the sixth book of the Tiruvarutpa 
and consists of 144 poems. The long, independent Poem 81 in the book, 
the Poem in the Akaval Metre on the Great Light of Grace (Arutperuncoti Akaval) , 
is considered the culmination of his religious vision. 

Ramalingar’s poetry came to be commemorated in different ways after 
him and looking at one important example of its later history reveals how 
and which poems of the corpus came to be considered the most significant. 
Thus, the walls of the Cattiya Nana Capai were inscribed sometime in the 
1950s, with individual verses from the Tiruvarutpd and remain monumental- 
ized in this way for contemplation and worship. A small booklet which deals 
with the history of these inscribed verses tells us that they were chosen by 
Palakirusna Pillai, the editor of the Tiruvarutpa himself and inscribed under 
the aegis of Kirupananta Variyar (1906—1993), the Vīrašaiva religious figure 
who spent some time in his life managing the Cattiya Nana Capai at Vadalur.** 
While we must grasp that the inscribed verses might be the selection of one 
man, the person who did this, Palakirusna Pillai, edited the first definitive 
complete edition of Ramalingar’s oeuvre and was perhaps the leading author- 
ity on his works at this point of time. The poetry inscribed on the walls of 
the hall of worship is entirely from the sixth book. Within the sixth book the 
selection is from 16 poems. Within these poems the single most important 
poem is Poem 13, Pillaip peruvinnappam, from which the maximum number 
of verses, five of them, are inscribed. As we will see in Chapter 3, this is also 
the poem considered his most autobiographical and one in which Ramalin- 
gar describes his religious journey. Thematically, the individual verses deal 
with those doctrinal features which come to be considered characteristic of 
the new religious path propagated by Ramalingar. Thus, they speak of the 
deity within him as if he were Nataraja at Chidambaram (verses from Poems 
1, 22, 84, 128, 142), but other verses (from Poems 32, 46, 125, and 130) 
show us that this deity is none other than the Arutperuncoti Traivar/Antavar, 
who dwells in the Chidambaram of the Later/Higher Wisdom (Uttaraūāna Cit- 
amparam) as Ramalingar christened Vadalur (Poem 53). A doctrine of his 
movement that emphasized strict vegetarianism, the horror of meat eating, 
and of prohibition of animal sacrifice to gods is also inscribed in the tem- 
ple walls in three different verses. One of these, verse 71 of the Aruļviļakka 
mālai, speaks of those who eat meat as not one's kin (uravinattār allar) but 
“outsiders” (puravinattar). Two verses refer to a religious doctrine that is 
of central importance to Ramalingar’s charisma as much as it was at the 
root of controversies regarding him — this is his proclamation that his own 
body had undergone an alchemical transformation into an immortal and 
golden one. These are from Poem 101 called Ponvativappéru. A third verse 
dealing with the same theme is verse 6 from Poem 128 called Urratu urait- 
tal, which stresses the same view. Also, there is a set of verses that are meant 
to remind the person circumambulating the hall of worship of the utopian 
premises of the can markkam: a verse from Poem 130, Utakappēru, rejoices at 
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all the miracles which occur, including the raising of the dead, when the 
Arutperuūcūti Atiyār, the God of the canmarkkam arrives. Three verses from 
Poem 125, Tanittirattu alankal, which is a compilation of individual verses 
grouped together, praise God as the true guru, as the Arutperuncoti Iraivar, 
and of how Ramalingar proclaims the path of Cattiya Cutta Can markkam, 
which is beyond caste and religion (cātiyum matamum camayamum tavirntē cat- 
tiya cutta can markka viti). Finally, the entire Arutperuncoti Akaval (henceforth, 
the Akaval) was inscribed on the 12 pillars of the pavilion, named after it, 
which formed the front portion of the Cattiya Nana Capai. The significance 
of the Akaval as the summum bonum of the core teachings of Ramalingar also 
containing within it the root mantra of the religious tradition seems to have 
emerged within the circle of his well-wishers perhaps even within his own 
lifetime. Thus, someone closely involved with his organizations, Anantanata 
Canmuka Caranalaya Cuvamikal spoke of the progressive revelation of his 
writings from the early poetry, which was to be seen as sectarian, Saivite wor- 
ship to the sixth book which was to be seen as a post-sectarian revelation 
of a highest being who transcended specific religions. Within the context 
of the sixth book the Akaval is seen as the outpouring of a divine vision of 
light that Ramalingar was supposed to have received on the morning of 18th 
April 1872. By early decades of the 20th century, this view of the Akavalas a 
non-Saivite and post-sectarian work came to be consolidated in the extensive 
commentary on it by Cuvami Caravanananta.* In his English Prelude to the 
commentary Caravanananta said: 


But we must remember that Sivam mentioned here has no religious conno- 
tation to it. Arutsivam means Arutperunjothi. ... So Sivam means the divine 
light not only converging into the soul of man but also diverging from 
there, completely transmuting him into an immortal one in the process." 


This new God, a new immortal body for his followers, and a new religion is 
what Ramalingar clearly saw himself as offering to those who would listen 
to him by 1972. But he became increasingly disillusioned with those who 
surrounded him and convinced that he had led a failed movement, in the 
final year of his life. 


9948 


“I Opened Shop, There was None to buy my Wares 


Three events seem to have marked the final year of Ramalinga Swamigal’s 
life. The biographies generally suggest that he withdrew into greater and 
greater seclusion, making himself increasingly unavailable to his followers. 
Also, he became displeased with the form of worship being undertaken at 
the Hall of True Wisdom and closed it down, taking away the keys so that wor- 
ship could not continue. This momentous event — for, by doing so Rama- 
linga Swamigal was abruptly putting an end to the spiritual preparations 
necessary to herald the arrival of the God of Light — seems hardly to have 
registered in the biographies, except in a few sentences. Thus, there is no 
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information about what exactly prompted him to take this drastic step. 
In the next year, celebrations on the flag-hoisting day, which might have 
been expected to be grand, were non-existent. He remained in his house in 
Karunkuli and placed a lamp outside his door, asking his followers to wor- 
ship it. The year passed. It is said that on 30th January 1874, he emerged 
from his room and spent some time talking to his followers. The following 
words are attributed to him in some of the biographies: 


I opened shop but there was none to buy my wares, so I closed it. Now, 
I am in this body, hereafter I will enter into all bodies.” 


The comprehensive Palakirusna Pillai edition of his works does not cite 
these words but gives the following as his final command: 


Iam going to stay inside [my room] for ten to fifteen days. Do not see 
this and lose faith. In case there arises the need to look [in], [I] will 
appear to no one. God will make it appear to be an empty place. He 
will not reveal me.” 


Saying this, he went into his room and was never seen again. This disappear- 
ance, perhaps the most intriguing part of his life story, became the pivot around 
which all the interpretations of him evolved, as the next chapter will show. 
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India Company. Although their power and prestige were greatly undermined 
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rulers of Arcot. By 1801, the entire Tamil country had come under the Com- 
pany’s control through settlement of the Treaty of the Carnatic with the Nawab 
of Arcot, Azim ul Doula, appointed by the British for the purpose. In 1855, the 
Nawabi was abolished, and the domains absorbed into the Madras Presidency. 
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write, *Kannakan is a Tamil accountant caste". In an account thereof, in the 
North Arcot Manual, Mr. H.A. Stuart writes that they are, 


found chiefly in the districts of North Arcot, South Arcot, and Chingleput. 
The name is derived from the Tamil word kanakku, which means an account. 
They were employed as village accountants by the ancient kings. In the 
inscriptions the word Karanam or Kanakkan occurs very often, and their title 
is invariably given as Velan, which is possibly a contracted form of Vellalan. 


On the karanam culture of South India in the early pre-modern period, 1600- 
1800, see Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam (2003). On the kanakkupillais and 
their role in the colonial jurisprudence, see Raman (2012). Sometime in the 19th 
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mythological caste history, the Srī Karunikarppuráanam, composed that traces their 
lineage from the sun god himself via his male offspring Cittirakuptan. The text 
was published in 1909. 

On the piyal school, see Ebeling (2010), Gover (1873), Hudson (19922), Raman 
(2007), and the pioneering work of Vēņkatacāmi (1962). 

Blackburn, 2003:18. See also Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam (1992) and 
Indira Peterson's several articles (1992a, 1992b, 2003, 2004) on the cultural cos- 
mopolitanism of King Serfoji II of Tanjāvūr (regnal years: 1798—1832). 
Somewhat relativizing this view Ebeling (2010a:103—-106) has convincingly shown 
that literary culture continued to flourish in the courts of local rulers and native 
kings during the course of the 19th century. In fact, Ebeling postulates, at a time 
when the real powers and financial resources of these rulers were drastically cur- 
tailed, the patronage of the arts was still one way of maintaining one's prestige. 
This would account for the vast amount of courtly literature produced in these 
various courts — Thanjavur, Ramnad, Sivagangai, and Pudukottai — to name a 
few of the important centres of patronage. 
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On further speculations regarding Ramalinga Swamigal’s wife, see Chapter 5 in 
this book. 

On this, see Chapter 2. 

Compare, for example, Arunakirinatar’s poem Arukki mettena on Tiruttanikaiand 
Ramalingar's Tiruvarutpa.1.25 Kurai nērnta pattu for these obvious similarities. 
This, indeed, was my own first childhood exposure to Ramalingar, when I was 
taught this song without knowing anything about its composer. 

On these different editions, see Caravanan (2010b). 

On the genealogy of the concept of camaracam in the Tamil Saivasiddhànta, see 
Chapter 8. On the canmarkkamas the highest soteriological path in it, see Chapter 3. 
Re. Siddhalingaiah (1979:23—24): Tradition has it that the four samayacaryas in 
their lives and writings exemplified the four spiritual ways, the satputramarga, 
dasamarga, sahamarga and sanmarga respectively. These ways are metaphysi- 
cally distinguished in the later Siddhanta Sastras. . . . St. Māņikka Vacakar's life 
exemplified Jñāna marga as he was duly initiated in the manner described in 
Sastras by God appearing in the guise of the human preceptor. 

On this see Chapter 6. 

Itis in these words that Ramalinga is described in the polemical tract composed 
against him by Arumuga Navalar, The Refutation of the False Songs of Divine Grace 
(Poliyarutpa maruppu) brought out in 1869. The citation is taken from the edi- 
tion of Pa. Caravanan (2010:706). 

For excellent English-language studies of Navalar's biography as well as his 
contribution to the reimagining of Saivism in the colonial period, see Hudson 
(1992a, 1992b, 1994) and Ambalavanar (2010). This section on Navalar relies, 
by and large, on these studies. 

Re. Hudson (19922) for the Jaffna Kantacami temple in Nallur controversy 
involving Navalar and the priests of that temple. Caravanan quotes Navalar on 
Chidambaram as follows, 


[Since it is established] that the great sage Patafijali gave the paddhati [for the 
temple of Chidambaram] according to the Vedas and the Agamas, since the 
ancient Brahmins of Tillai had Saiva dīksā, had understood the Saiva agamas 
and the manner of ritual worship according to these agamas and since the 
current priests of the temple do the rituals at the abode of Chidambaram 
with none of the above [qualifications], their activity in contrary to the words 
of Siva, to the Sivagamas which constitute the body of Lord Nateša and to 
the manner of worship of the sage Vyagrapada, of the sage Patanjali and the 
three thousand sages of Tillai. Thus, I gave detailed discourses, taking many 
examples from the sastras. 

Caravanan, 2000:58 [my translation] 


Caravanan (2000:74—76). 

See Uran Atikal (1976:456—457) for this version. 

Caravaņan (2000:76-85). 

Ramalingar's words in the Great Discourse (Pérupatécam) delivered on the occa- 
sion of the flag-hoisting of the Canmārkka Cankam at Méttukkuppam on 22nd 
October 1873, at his residence of Cittivalakam. 

Iràmalinka Atikalar (1997:549) : un mai colla vantanane ayru un mai collap pukuntālum 
terintu koļvārillai. 

See Pessar (2004:2) for a succinct definition of millenarianism as also Schwartz 
(2005:6028—6038) for a comprehensive overview. 

Iramalinka Atikalar (1997:543). 

Iramalinka Atikalàr (1997:548). The ideas of the transformation of the body 
and the immortality that is thereby obtained in Ramalingar’s vision are 
deeply indebted to the other important strand of Tamil Saivism, which is 
Tamil ViraSaivism. His views were particularly formed by the Cuttacātakam, an 
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18th-century Tamil Vīrašaiva text composed by the guru Kumāratēvar. On this 
influence, see Chapters 2 and 8. 

Irāmalinka Atikalar (1997:178—180). 

On the relationship between the pan-Indian Siddha traditions and alchemy, see 
White (1996). It is not insignificant that Ramalingar’s millenarianism was also 
linked to his healing powers. As Schwartz (2005:6031) explains: 


It is hardly coincidental that millenarianism in such diverse contexts as cen- 
tral Africa, western Europe, and north-eastern Brazil has been chartered by 
homeopathic healers, who best appreciate the dramatic working-through of 
crisis. Not all healers become prophets, but most millenarian prophets claim 
therapeutic powers that extend from the ailing human body to the ailing 
body politic. 


In terms of its religious diversity the region collectively called Arcot is unparal- 
leled in the Tamil country as well as its social and historical structures (Bugge). 
First and foremost, there is Chidambaram in the southernmost part of the 
region, the citadel of Saivite orthodoxy. The canonical scriptures of Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta, which emerged starting in the mid-12th century and continued 
till the 14th century, were primarily composed in and around Chidambaram, 
with some of the main teachers such as Maraitianacampantar and his prolific dis- 
at the beginning of the 19th century, and even today, the largest population of 
Tamil Jains, an old community of the Digambara school for whom we have evi- 
dence from at least the 8th century. Also, the pre-colonial period saw both Islam 
and Christianity making great inroads in South India, during the period of the 
Nayakas and Poligars. Both religions had put down roots in India much before 
this time. Yet, as Susan Bayly (1989) has shown in her detailed and fascinating 
study of South Indian Islam and Christianity between 1700 and 1900, Islam came 
to occupy a far greater religious space in the Tamil region only in the post-Vijay- 
anagar period. Its expansion with the expansion of Muslim power in the Deccan 
and the South culminated with the founding of the Muslim nawabi or province 
of Arcot. And, finally, we come to Christianity. The 19th century also saw the 
expansion of Evangelical Christian missionary activity in the Arcot region. Reli- 
gious tracts that inculcated virtues and public preaching that dispensed with 
textual citation and involved an exhortation to believe had been part of the 
Protestant Christian repertoire in the Tamil country for at least a century before 
this, having its beginnings in the early 18th century with the establishment of 
Protestant Christianity in South India - from 1706, when two Protestant and 
pietist German missionaries belonging to the Danisch-Hallesche Mission (itself 
brand new and just founded by August Hermann Francke and hence full of new 
missionary zeal), Bartholamaus Ziegenbalg and Heinrich Plütschau, landed in 
the east coast of the Tamil country. Their base was Tarankampati (Tranquebar), 
not more than a stone’s throw from Chidambaram and the environs that were 
Ramalinga Swamigal’s own home territories. 

Re. Caravanan (2000:64-65) who narrates the story of one of Ramalinga Swa- 
migal’s disciples, Tiyakéca Mutaliyar, who later became a follower of Navalar. 
Tiyakéca Mutaliyar's son died. His daughter-in-law refused to accept the death 
and demanded that he take her and the body of her husband and leave them 
with Ramalinga Swamigal’s community. Mutaliyar was compelled to accede to her 
wishes, since she seems to have wholeheartedly believed that her husband would 
be awakened to life again by Ramalingar. It appears that the longed-for result did 
not take place even after some time. Tiyakéca Mutaliyar became deeply unhappy 
with the situation and was compelled to go and bring his daughter-in-law away 
forcibly from the community. It was after this that he became Navalar’s supporter. 
See Chapter 5 in this book. 
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Pālakirusņa Piļļai, Ā (1959b:105): karuņai kūrntu enatu tantaiyārākiya ellām 
valla tiruccirrampalak katavuļ párvatipuram camaraca vēta canmārkkac cankat 
tarumacālaikku duntaruļi kātcik kotukkum taruņam mikavum atutta camipamakav 
irukkinratu. antat taruņattil cālaikku uriyavarkaļākiy iruntu irantavarkaļaiy ellām 
eluppik kotutt aruļuvār. itu cattiyam. itu cattiyam. 

Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:108—109). 

The mantra recited even today as a mode of greeting by his followers is: 
Arutperuncoti, arutperuficoti/ tanipperuūkaruņai arutperwücoti (Great Light of 
Grace, Great Light of Grace; Unique, Great Compassion, Great Light of Grace. 
Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:115—137). 

Uran Atikal (1976:529). 

Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:132): mélum cilay, “itu ántavar varukinra tarunamáka 
irukkinrate! it tarunattil muyarci ceyvānēn ? antavar vantavutane peraventiyatai nām 
paruk kollappatato?" eru vinavalam. ám ikhtu tām vinaviyatu nalantan. āņtavar 
varappokinr atu cattiyantan. 

Re. Sivaraman (2001:234-235): 


Bindu is Pure māyā, while the impure order of evolution proceeds from 
ašuddha-māyā or adho-māyā . . . The conclusive view then can only be that 
there is one material cause — maya which in its phase “unmixed” with mala- 
karma is šuddha-māyā and in the other phase with this admixture, is asuddha- 
maya. Nor does this introduce heterogeneity in the nature of maya. For 
šuddha and asuddha are not mutually opposed. The relation between the two 
is of one-sided dependence pointing to the nature of the distinction between 
the two as one of levels. 


Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:140-141): 


mēlum, itukārum teyvattin unmaiyait teriya vottatu, acuttamayakarikal akiya 
cittarkalum maraintu viķtārkaļ. cuttamāyākāriyākiyņa terinta periyorum illai. 
canmārkkamum illai. canmārkkam iruntāl, anupavittariyāta anupavamum 
kātariyāta kēļviyjum nām kātiruppūm. mélum irantavarkal mīļavum duntu 
vantiruppārkaļ. ātalāl, kātariyāta kēļvikaļaik kétkumpati āņtavar ceyvatu 
tttaruņamē. ātalāl, ittarunam ikkālamē canmārkkak kālam. 


Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:141): 


unmai colla vantanane enru un mai collap pukuntalum terintu koļvārillai. koti kattik 
kontapatiyal, ini ellārum unmaiyait arintu koļvārkaļ. mun ullavarkal unmaiyait 
teriyavottatu mannaip pottu maraittuvittarkal. it tarunam àntavarum tertvittār. 
terivikkinr ay, terivippar. nūtkaļ ellorum unmaiyait terintukoll un kaļ. 


Vallalar (2000:5—6). 

Uran Atikal (1976:500-501). 

This is the Arutperuricoti Akaval urai viļakkam (first published in 1974), followed 
by an English translation of the same in 1989. Cuvami Caravanananta (1910— 
2006) came into contact with Ramalinga Swamigal’s teachings at the age of 18 
and remained committed to his path till the end of his life. 

Caravanananta (1997: xxiii). 

Uran Atikal (1976:595). Words attributed to Ramalinga Swamigal, according to 
an anonymous onlooker, in the final hours of his appearance. 

Uran Atikal (1976:595): katai virittom koļvārillai, kattivittom. ippotu inta 
utampilirukki om ini ella utampilum pukuntukolvom. 

Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:111): nan uļlē pattup patinaintu tinam irukkapokir a. 
parttu avanampikkaiy ataiyatirkal. orukāl parka nerntu pàrttl yarukkum tonrátu. veru 
vītākattānirukkum pati antavar ceyvippar. ennaik kattikkotar. 


2 Ramalingar the Master and 
the Cittar 


The earliest recorded accounts of Ramalinga Swamigal's life come from 
either his very own lifetime or the immediate aftermath of his disappearance. 
They are not many — just three to four scant accounts, but they are clear on 
a number of issues — the most important of these being about how we are 
to understand Ramalingar's significance and how we are to place him, his 
works, and his disappearance within the framework of a specific religious 
tradition. Written by those directly acquainted with him, or his associates, 
these writings fall recognizably within the genre of narratives that are called 
hagiography, about the exemplary holy life. 

In South Asia, the literature of founder-based religions, such as that of 
Buddhism and Jainism, has been a particularly rich field for examining 
exemplary lives that reflect on the previous lives of the Buddha and Bodhisat- 
tvas or the lineage of Jinas. A second, significant corpus of texts is that of the 
bhakti traditions and the accounts of the lives of specific religious figures 
beginning with the later medieval period (ca. 12th century onwards in South 
India) and moving on to the hagiographic texts of Maharashtrian and North 
Indian bhakti traditions from the 13th century onwards. A third group is the 
hagiographical literature that concerns the new religious figures and their 
socio-religious reform movements starting in the late-18th century. 

Once it was understood that hagiography was not a historically con- 
structed biography of a life but a form of narrative that might or might 
not employ historical elements! it became possible to move away from 
the sole focus on its historical veracity or mining it for its historical fea- 
tures, or to see it as poor history, and to ask the interesting and pertinent 
questions about the distinctive form of this narrative genre, what made ita 
genre in its own right and the purposes it might serve. Questions relating 
to form led to the identification of both the generic and specific elements 
in the narrative, where the holy life had to be structured as a combina- 
tion of the paradigmatic and the particular. It could be seen that there 
were elements of the discourse, within specific hagiographical traditions, 
that emerged again and again in different narratives and that these might 
be seen as hagiographic topoi, peculiar to a given tradition.” This chapter 
suggests that such paradigmatic motifs are also discernable in the early 
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narratives of Ramalingar’s life and that these too can be identified through 
intertextuality, through seeing them as part of an intramural and familiar 
discourse within a specifically Tamil, Saivite literary and religious tradition 
of the life of a holy man. At the same time, narrating a holy life also served 
several purposes both spiritual and political. If they were vital to establish- 
ing the cult of saints as the groundwork of popular religion in Christian late 
Mediterranean antiquity (Brown, 1981), they seem to have overwhelmingly 
served to encapsulate and represent the religious and political interests of 
specific religious groups in South Asia, as modes of sectarian representa- 
tion and legitimation, at least from the evidence we have for the medieval 
(from the 12th century onwards) period and beyond. The prevalence of the 
genre, though, was no guarantee for the success of a particular narrative. 
If the success of a hagiography or a series of them, constituting part of a 
canon of a community, was to be measured by the acceptance of the claims 
of the community in the specific historical contexts in which they seek legit- 
imation, then it was also possible, at least, theoretically, for such claims, as 
well as for community formation itself, to fail. Pauwels has remarked that we 
must not allow the hegemony of success of particular hagiographical tradi- 
tions to completely divert us from the interesting cases of failure, failure to 
legitimize the charismatic saint, and failure to create a community through 
hagiography.’ This chapter suggests that the traces of these kinds of failure 
haunted the hagiographical tradition around Ramalingar from its incipi- 
ence, traces that, as we will see, are discernable in their multiple and even 
contradictory agendas and in the uneasy intermeshing or disjuncture of 
their paradigmatic and particular features. 

In this chapter we will look at four different hagiographical accounts of 
Ramalinga Swamigal's life. With the exception of the last one considered, 
all the others must be seen as hagiographical notes or brief summaries 
rather than full-length accounts of Ramalingar’s life. Two of them - the 
1882 English account of Toluvür Vēlāyuta Mutaliyar and the 1892 Tamil 
version of Iramacami Mutaliyar — pay scant attention to the life as such 
but concentrate, almost overwhelmingly on the final event of the life, the 
disappearance and attempt to frame the life in terms of the latter. A third, 
Toluvūr Velayuta Mutaliyar's 1867 account, that is also the earliest, follows 
the traditional pattern of a praise-poem. It is only the fourth version, pub- 
lished as late as 1924 but a compilation of much older anecdotes based 
on oral memories and testimonies, Kantacami Mutaliyar's prose account, 
which is a fully fledged biography. Of these four works there is a clear divide 
between the 1882 English account and the others. The divide is not just one 
pertaining to the language but constitutes itself in the attitude towards tem- 
porality. While all the other hagiographies circle backwards, taking Ramal- 
ingar back to a sacred past, one which, nevertheless, repeats itself again and 
again, the English account, through its messianic expectations, takes him 
forward into a new and global religion. We will analyse the hagiographical 
materials by looking at this anomalous account first. 
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“The Master” Ramalinga Swamigal 


In 1882, Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar (who I also refer to as Velayutanar) 
wrote a remarkable English account of his master’s life and death in a Theo- 
sophical Society publication, Hints on Esoteric Philosophy.‘ The narrative begins 
with the author’s statement of belief in theosophy. 

“Having come to know”, states Vélayuta Mutaliyar, 


that the English community, as well as some Hindus, entertained 
doubts as to the existence of the Mahatmas (adepts), and, as to the 
fact of the Theosophical Society having been formed under their spe- 
cial orders; and having heard, moreover, of your recent work, in which 
much pains are taken to present evidence about these Mahatmas pro 
and con - I wish to make public certain facts in connexion [sic] with 
my late revered Guru.? 


The narrative purports, through this opening statement, to present the case 
of Ramalinga Swamigal as one which proves beyond doubt the existence of 
such “Mahatma/adepts”. A case which should set to rest doubts that others 
may have regarding the legitimacy of The Theosophical Society. 

Vélayuta Mutaliyar, then, goes on to describe Ramalingar and his doc- 
trines in such a way as to establish that he is one such “adept” or “Mahatma” 
familiar to those who believe in theosophy. The narrative stresses Ramalin- 
gar’s autodidacticism in the textual traditions of what were conceived of as 
the two important “races” of colonial India: 


At the age of nine, without any reading, Ramalingam is certified by 
eyewitnessesto have been able to recite the contents of the works of 
Agastia and other Munis equally respected by Dravidians and Aryans.? 


It speaks of the esoteric nature of his “initiation” and his powers of alchemy 
and extrasensory perception: 


In 1849, I became his disciple, and, though no one ever knew where he 
had been initiated, some years after, he gathered a number of disciples 
around him. He was a great Alchemist. He had a strange faculty about him, 
witnessed very often, of changing a carnivorous person into a vegetarian; 
a mere glance from him seemed enough to destroy the desire for animal 
food. He also had the wonderful faculty of reading other men's minds. 


Vēlāyuta Mutaliyar proceeds to prepare us for Ramalingar’s disappearance 
by speaking of events which foreshadow it: 


In the year 1855, he left Madras for Chidambaram, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Vadalur und Karunguli, where he remained a number of 
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years. Many a time, during his stay there, he used to leave his followers, 
disappearing to go no one knew whither, and remaining absent for 
more or less prolonged periods of time.” 


The next section of the narrative sums up the doctrines of Ramalinga Swa- 
migal in six main points: 


Though the Hindu people listened not to him, nor gave ear to his coun- 
sels, yet the esoteric meaning of the Vedas and other sacred books of the 
East would be revealed by the custodians of the secret - the Mahatmas — 
to foreigners, who would receive it with Joy. 

2. That the fatal influence of the Kalipurusha Cycle, which now rules 
the world will be neutralized in about ten years. 

3. That the use of animal food would be gradually relinquished. 

4. That the distinction between the races and castes would eventu- 
ally cease, and the principle of Universal Brotherhood be eventually 
accepted, and a Universal Brotherhood be established in India. 

5. That what men call *God" is, in fact, the principle of Universal 
Love — which produces and sustains perfect Harmony and Equilibrium 
throughout all nature. 

6. That men, once they have ascertained the divine power latent in 
them, would acquire such wonderful powers as to be able to change the 
ordinary operations of the law of gravity, etc., etc.? 


This part of the narrative is brought to a close with Vélayutanar’s conclu- 
sion that his teacher's aims were identical to and anticipated that of The 
Theosophical Society: 


In the year 1867, he founded a Society, under the name of “Samarasa 
Veda Sanmarga Sangham”, which means a society based on the prin- 
ciple of Universal Brotherhood, and for the propagation of the true 
Vedic doctrine. I need hardly remark that these principles are identi- 
cally those of the Theosophical Society.? 


He once again clearly emphasizes this theme towards the end of his narra- 
tive, where he has Ramalingar express disappointment with the progress 
of his movement and predict that his real successors would be foreigners 
coming from Russia and America: 


But to his great disappointment he found among his large congrega- 
tions but few who could appreciate his lofty ethics. During the latter 
part of his visible earthly career, he often expressed his bitter sorrow 
for the sad state of things, and repeatedly exclaimed: *You are not fit 
to become members of this Society of Universal Brotherhood. The real 
members of that Brotherhood are living far away, towards the North 
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of India. You do not listen to me. You do not follow the principles of 
my teachings. You seem to be determined not to be convinced by me. 
Yet, the time is not far off, when persons from Russia, America (these 
two countries were always named) and other foreign lands will come to 
India and preach to you this same doctrine of Universal Brotherhood. 
Then only, will you know and appreciate the grand truths that Iam now 


vainly trying to make you accept”.!' 
y trying y p 


Velayutanar adds his own conclusions to this account: 


This prophecy has, in my opinion, just been literally fulfilled. The fact, 
that the Mahatmas in the North exist, is no new idea to us, Hindus; 
and the strange fact, that the advent of Madame Blavatsky and Colo- 
nel Olcott from Russia and America was foretold several years before 
they came to India, is an incontrovertible proof that my Guru was in 
communication with those Mahatmas under whose direction the Theo- 
sophical Society was subsequently founded.” 


A middle section of the narrative deals directly with the Ramalingar’s 
disappearance: 


When he attained his 54th year (1873), he began to prepare his disci- 
ples for his departure from the world. He announced his intention of 
going into Samadhi. During the first half of 1873 he preached most 
forcibly his views upon Human Brotherhood. But, during the last quar- 
ter of the year, he gave up lecturing entirely and maintained an almost 
unbroken silence. He resumed speech in the last days of January, 1874, 
and reiterated his prophecies — hereinafter narrated. On the 30th 
of that month, at Metucuppam, we saw our master for the last time. 
Selecting a small building, he entered its solitary room after taking an 
affectionate farewell of his Chelas, stretched himself on the carpet, and 
then, by his orders, the door was locked and the only opening walled 
up. But when, a year later, the place was opened and examined, there 
was nothing to be seen but a vacant room. He left us with a promise 
to re-appear some day, but would give us no intimation as to the time, 
place, or circumstances. Until then, however, he said that he would be 
working not in India alone, but also in Europe and America and all 
other countries, to influence the minds of the right men to assist in 
preparing for the regeneration of the world.” 


The entire narrative is signed by *Tholuvore Velayudham Mudeliar, F.T.S” 
and witnessed by two other people, Munjacuppam Singaravelu Mudelair, 
President of the Krishna Theosophical Society, and Kumbakonam Aravamudu 
Ayangar, Fellow of the Nellore Theosophical Society. In addition, the narrative 
is attested for by G. Muttuswamy Chetty, a judge of the Small Cause Court, 
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Madras and Vice President of the Madras Theosophical Society. The attesta- 
tion reads: “The official position of Vellaya Pandit’? [sic] as one of the Pan- 
dits of the Presidency College is an ample guarantee of his respectability 
and trustworthiness”.'* 

The first fact to note about this narrative is that it is framed in the form 
of an attested statement duly signed by two, “respectable” witnesses and 
vouched for by one further prominent person, in the form of the judge. 
These legalistic procedures give the narrative the gravity of a declaration 
made under oath in court, signed by the witness Velayuta Mutaliyar. The 
suggestion, therefore, is that this account is less a hagiographical telling 
of Ramalingar's life than a sober recitation of certain "facts" on the part 
of Velayuta Mutaliyar. In being framed as a kind of “scientific” narration 
about esoteric and spiritual matters, Vélayuta Mutaliyar’s account would 
accord well with one of the professed objectives with which the Theosophical 
Society was founded by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky and Henry Steele Olcott 
in 1875 in New York, which was to usher in a new epoch of both science and 
religion.” It was also the “factual” nature of the narrative which Blavatsky 
was anxious to stress in her editorial note which prefaced this account: 


While at Madras, we were told that a well-known Tamil scholar, a 
pandit in the Presidency College, desired to have a private conversa- 
tion with us. The interview occurred in the presence of Mr. Singara- 
velu, President of the Krishna Theosophical Society, and of another 
trustworthy Theosophist, Mr. G. Aravamudu Ayangar, a Sanskritist of 
Nellore.'® 


Blavatsky continues by hinting at an in-depth and even partially secret con- 
versation which she had with Vélayuta Mutaliyar which she cannot fully 
divulge: 


We are no more at liberty to repeat here all the questions put to us by the 
interviewer than we are to divulge certain other facts, which would still 
more strongly corroborate our repeated assertions that (1) our Society 
was founded at the direct suggestion of Indian and Tibetan adepts; and 
(2) that is coming to this country we but obeyed their wishes. But we 
shall leave our friends to draw their inferences from all the facts." 


She then concludes by stating that Velayuta Mutaliyar will now provide a 
simplified version of the narrative he had imparted to her and that such 
a narrative would be accompanied by the *certificates of respectable liv- 
ing witnesses who heard the Guru prefigure the events, which have had so 
complete a fulfillment”.' For Blavatsky, as much as for Vēlāyuta Mutaliyar, 
Ramalinga Swamigal's religious identity becomes explicable through the 
lens of theosophy - he is one of the theosophical “adepts” or “Mahatmas” 
who have foreseen or led to the founding of the society. 
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Prothero’s account of the early days of The Theosophical Society has shown 
that Blavatsky had first located these personages in the Near rather than 
the Far East, and it was Egypt which was first seen as the land from which 
they originated or which they inhabited. “Adepts” were “a race of spiritu- 
ally advanced beings” who could manipulate occult powers while “Masters/ 
Mahatmas” were, “members of a secret occult brotherhood who had been 
entrusted throughout the ages with the task of conserving and propagat- 
ing the ancient wisdom”.'? Much later, towards the end of her life in 1891, 
Blavatsky wrote of the “Masters” in an unpublished article: 


One of the chief factors in the reawakening of Aryavarta [India] which 
has been part of the work of the Theosophical Society, was the ideal of 
the Masters. .. . All that I was permitted to reveal was, that there existed 
somewhere such great men; that some of Them were Hindus; that they 
were learned as none others . . . and also that I was a chela of one of 
them... Their chief desire was to preserve the true religious and philo- 
sophic spirit of ancient India; to defend the ancient wisdom contained 
in its Darsanas and Upanishads against the systematic assaults of the 
missionaries, and finally to reawaken the dormant ethical and patriotic 
spirit in those youths in whom it has almost disappeared.” 


Itis asjust such a spiritually advanced being, a "Mahatma" skilled in alchemy 
and with occult powers, who heralds the eventual emergence of theosophy 
in India that Ramalingar is portrayed in Velayuta Mutaliyar's narrative. 

Another compelling reason why Velayuta Mutaliyar would seek to associ- 
ate Ramalingar with theosophy is the professed agenda or aims of the Soci- 
ety as Olcott and Blavatsky formulated them on their arrival in India. The 
oft-quoted general aims were as follows: 


To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy, and 
science. 

To investigate the unexplained laws of Nature and the powers latent 
in man.” 


Olcott, in particular, in his first Indian lecture at Bombay in 1879, had 
placed high on his list of reforms the abolition of the caste system, arguing 
that: “If India is to be regenerated . . . it must be by Hindus who can rise 
above their castes and every other reactionary influence"? 

As Prothero (1996) has shown, the theosophical agenda for the uplift of 
India was particularly attractive to socio-religious, reform-minded, educated 
Indians. Apart from arguing for the Universal Brotherhood of Man, the soci- 
ety's self-proclaimed religious liberalism,” the veneration of the Far East as 
the source of true wisdom and the antipathy to the Christian proselytizing of 
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the missionaries with the concomitant message that Hinduism can reform 
itself from within, through the initiatives of its own “Masters”, “Adepts”, and 
“Chelas” accounted for its immediate acceptance and widespread popular- 
ity in urban India and, initially, among reform-minded religious leaders such 
as Dayananda Saraswati. In addition to this agenda for religious reform the 
Society’s aims incorporated social reform, thanks to Olcott’s rather than 
Blavatsky’s ethical interests. Thus, at least in theory, the Society espoused 
women’s rights and universal education, caste reform, and the abolition 
of child marriage.” These ideas would explain why someone like Vēlāyuta 
Mutaliyar, a member of the colonial educational system with exposure to the 
latest debates on social reform, would join the Society in its early days, within 
four years of it having shifted its headquarters from Bombay to Madras. 

It is this new-found allegiance to The Theosophical Society that provides 
the framework for Vélayuta Mutaliyar’s narrative. A lifetime of sole devo- 
tion to the Ramalingar cause on his part was now being reinforced by his 
new theosophical interests. A perceived shift or expansion of loyalty could 
be justified or even erased by showing that it was no shift of interest at 
all and that, rather, the Ramalingar movement and The Theosophical Soci- 
ety formed one seamless continuum. In his narrative, his teacher expresses 
deep disappointment with his own movement and with his followers shortly 
prior to his disappearance. The biographical fact of Ramalinga Swamigal 
having prevented further worship in his temple seems to indicate, at the 
least, some dissatisfaction with his followers and the organization which he 
had created. Now, in Velayuta Mutaliyar's narrative, the pupil denies any 
deflected loyalty by joining the Society his master had predicted would suc- 
ceed where his own had failed. In doing so, he reaffirms his loyalty to his 
first and primary allegiance. Thus, his "Master's Disappearance”, too, could 
be plausibly construed as the disappearance of one of the Theosophical 
"Masters" who no longer manifests himself in India, but continues to do 
the work of the universal brotherhood elsewhere in the theosophical world. 

Further, itis to Vélayuta Mutaliyar's English language version that we owe 
the only vivid description of Ramalingar that is striking in its “modern” 
tone — if by modern we mean a lively and poignant subjective description of 
a very individual person rather than a holy type. 


In personal appearance Ramalingam was a moderately tall, spare 
man - so, indeed, as to virtually appear a skeleton — yet withal a strong 
man, erect in stature, and walking very rapidly — with a face of a clear 
brown complexion, a straight, thin nose, very large fiery eyes, and with 
a look of constant sorrow on his face. Towards the end he let his hair 
grow long; and, what is rather unusual with Yogis, he wore shoes. His 
garments consisted but of two pieces of white cloth. His habits were 
excessively abstemious. He was known to hardly take any rest. A strict 
vegetarian, he ate but once in two or three days, and was then satisfied 
with a few mouthfuls of rice. But when fasting for a period of two or 
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three months at a time, he literally ate nothing, living merely on warm 
water with a little sugar dissolved in it. 


The image of the modestly clothed, tall, spare man with the large fiery eyes 
and the look of constant sorrow on his face lingers on in the mind’s eye 
and adds depth to all that one learns about Ramalinga Swamigal — his kind- 
ness, his timidity, his suffering — from his own poetry. Yet, this description, 
sympathetic, venerating and yet reticent, filled with affection, remains an 
exception in the corpus of works produced in this period. 

This early narrative about Ramalingar’s last days shows us that, from the 
start, the hagiographers of Ramalinga Swamigal were confronted with the 
problem of endowing the mysterious disappearance with adequate and 
coherent meaning. Thus, Vélayuta Mutaliyar’s narrative seeks to produce 
a definitive explanation which, nevertheless, generates further unresolved 
questions. It speaks of Ramalingar’s increasing disappointment and disillu- 
sionment with his followers and the utterance ofa final prophecy, which sees 
as his legitimate successors not his own people but foreigners from afar. The 
aftermath of the disappearance is also grasped entirely retrospectively, mak- 
ing sense only with the future coming of The Theosophical Society. Through 
an imaginative act, the saint is now transported to Europe and America, as 
one among the “Masters/Mahatmas” who continues to work for universal 
brotherhood. The narrative conveys, (however much it attempts to disguise 
this) the uneasiness felt by a direct disciple of the saint who has experienced 
his presence and also the events which led up to the disappearance. Yet, it 
also supplies a definitive answer to the question: what became of Ramalinga 
Swamigal? It conjectures his permanent residence elsewhere. 

Vélayutanar’s English narrative considered here shows us that already in 
the early days, the hagiographical tradition on Ramalingar had the option 
of providing one particular interpretation of his significance: to see him as 
a prophet of the future, heralding universal brotherhood and a global reli- 
gion. Yet, this messianic interpretation seems to have decisively failed. None 
of the hagiographies written after Vélayuta Mutaliyar took these claims seri- 
ously or followed up on this. This may well also have to do with the “messiah 
problems” that The Theosophical Society itself faced in the 1920s that made the 
likelihood of Ramalingar being one of its “masters” an embarrassing sugges- 
tion. It is more likely, though, that the hagiographical traditions relating to 
Ramalinga Swamigal, embedded as they were in the social and cultural con- 
text of a rising Tamil regionalism and socio-religious reform, would actively 
seek to locate him within a rapidly reconfiguring Tamil Saiva context. 


Three Saivite Hagiographies 


The earliest comprehensive account of the life story is to be found in the lyri- 
cal version of Ramalinga’s life by Ca. Mu. Kantacami Pillai, who had compiled 
a version of the life based on oral accounts he had heard from Ramalinga 
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Swamigal’s direct disciples. This musical composition was titled The Song of 
the Story of Iramalinka Cuvamikal (Irāmalinka Cuvāmikaļ carittira kirttanai) and 
was published in 1923. Kantacami Pillai who was from Karanappattu, a small 
village in South Arcot, appears to have been a younger contemporary of 
Ramalinga Swamigal, as his own account of having been helped by the lat- 
ter, in his work, shows. In 1924, he had brought out all six sections of the 
Tiruvarutpa, as the first collected edition and had prefaced this edition with 
the aforementioned account of Ramalingar’s life. Stemming from the same 
caste group as Ramalingar, Kantacami Pillai was a Vīrašaivite and his was 
the first full-length hagiography to comprehensively anchor the poet-saint 
within Saivasiddhanta orthodoxy.” This poetic version of the life was con- 
verted the very next year after its publication, in 1925, into a prose work 
titled Notes on the Story of Irámalinka Cuvamikal (Irámalinka Cuvamikal carittira 
kurippukaļ) by, confusing enough, a person with the identical first name, 
Mēkūr Kantacami Mutaliyar.? It is this prose version that is dealt with in this 
chapter. The template for both the earlier poetic and the later prose work 
was a short, poetic composition that had already come out within Ramalinga 
Swamigal's own lifetime and had been composed by his closest disciple and 
editor Toluvür Vēlāyuta Mutaliyar. This was the panegyric which Vēlāyuta 
Mutaliyar had appended to the 1867 edition of the Tiruvarutpā. This short 
poetical composition of 66 verses (which I allude to briefly here) called 
The Story of the Tiruvarutpa (Tiruvarutpà varalaru, henceforth TV) provides 
scant biographical details about Ramalingar?’ or about his disappearance, 
yet it laid the foundations for the later hagiographical tradition in several 
important ways. Thus, if Velayutanar wrote a legalistic account of Ramalin- 
gar's significance for The Theosophical Society, he did so in English and in his 
capacity as someone participating in a cross-cultural encounter. But there is 
the other Vélayutanar. He was raised in a pious Saiva family, received Saiva 
initiation from the family guru, Irattina Kurukkal, was trained from a young 
age as a traditional poet (pulavar) by Ramalingar himself, and after the lat- 
ter's death had a long and illustrious career not just as the Tamil Pandit at 
the Presidency College in Madras but as the composer of prabandhic works 
relating to Saivite themes. These included ten prose renderings (Vacana 
nülkal) on purāņas (e.g., Marukantéyap puranavacanam) and ritual handbooks 
(e.g., Vinayakacaturti viratam), as well as at least 20 or more poetic works 
on sacred places such as Tiruttanikai (e.g., Tiruttantkaip patirrupattantati) 
and hagiographical poetry on Saivite gurus (e.g., Civaūānapālaya Tēcikar 
mummanikkovai) ? It is this Velayutanar who wrote the TV as a tribute to his 
own guru, showing that Ramalingar was part of the illustrious lineage of 
sacred poet-saints who composed the poetic canon of the Saivasiddhanta. 


Vallalar 


The TVis the first work to name Ramalinga Swamigal “The Vallal who mani- 
fests/elucidates grace"? (Vallal: benefactor; patron, the gracious, generous 
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king who grants boons; the copious one), — Arufpirakáca Vallal, the diminu- 
tive of which is Vallalar, the name by which Ramalinga Swamigal is best 
known today.” Equally definitive was the name that Velayuta Mutaliyar gave 
to the poetic corpus: he named it “The Verses of Divine Grace" Tiruvarutpa, 
and he explains why in verse 35 of his poem: 


Since it exudes great love, engendering grace, 

cutting duality through the rich, lotus feet of the Lord, 
who has at his side the pearl-toothed, fish-eyed lady, 
causing one to live, 

it takes upon itself the name Arutpa.*! 


This verse, as well as earlier references in the poem, that speaks of Rama- 
linga Swamigal's birth as one that took place in order to make the Vedas 
and the truths of the Saiva āgamas flourish,” placed his doctrines squarely 
within the framework of mainstream Tamil Saiva bhakti and the Tamil 
Saivasiddhànta.? Thus, the significance of the corpus of poetry is that 
it points the way to a total surrender at the feet of Siva, enabling one to 
become the recipient of his grace. Similarly, the poet also compares the 
Tiruvarutpa to the core canonical works of Tamil Šaivism, the Tirumur ai: 


If the great ascetic of Chidambaram, 

with its clear waters and southern groves, makes known 

one poem in the venpa metre [beginning with the word] "tannir"** 
in the lineage of Lord Campantar, 

which [gives] the grace of the sacred book, 

full of the taste of excellent melodies, 

Iam without the capacity to digest it. 

[Then] is speaking of it praiseworthy?” 


In this verse there is a kind of play on the meaning of the words, “the great 
ascetic of Chidambaram” which, while obviously referring to Siva-Nataraja 
as the dancing Lord of Chidambaram, refers also to Ramalinga Swamigal 
himself as the ascetic of the place, Vadalur, which he had, fully realizing 
the import of his act, named the “Chidambaram of the Higher Wisdom” 
(Uttaraāna Citamparam).** The verse refers to a specific miraculous incident 
that takes place in his time at Karunkuli, when Ramalingar was composing 
his poetry at dusk and his lamp ran out of oil. He was able to keep the lamp 
lit, it is alleged, using water as the fuel, thus demonstrating his miraculous 
powers. Also, the verse speaks of Ramalingar’s poetry as chosen by Siva him- 
self and pleasing to him. The poetry, further, has been composed by the 
ascetic of Chidambaram in the same metre as that of Tiruhanacampantar, 
in his Tēvāram, Tirumurai, 1-3. The poem on the whole then places Rama- 
lingar’s oeuvre within the canon of Tamil, Saivite bhakti poetry, as a natural 
successor to the existent canonical corpus of the Tirumurai and reinforces 
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this canonization by speaking of him, in other verses, as a Saivite bhakti 
saint in the line of Tiruhanacampantar. The linking of the poet with 
Tirunanacampantar is the one major thread in the plot. Thus, the refer- 
ence to Tirunanacampantar’s hagiography as it is given in the Periyapuranam 
echoes throughout the TVand is mimicked in it, particularly in terms of the 
paradigmatic features of the plot. Tirunanacampantar is considered one of 
the primary “trio” (müvar) of poetsaints of the Tamil bhakti movement. His 
tale is told in the 12th-century hagiography of the Saivite poet-saints, the 
Periyapuranam (henceforth, PP), verses 1899-3154, and it might be worth- 
while, at this point, to recollect some of the salient features of his hagiog- 
raphy that find their echoes in the TV” Tiruhanacampantar was born in 
the Cola country in the temple town of Cirkali. The section of the PP that 
introduces his story begins with verses that first praise the Cola country and 
then the sacred town of Cirkali, thus in a miniature fashion echoing the 
structure of the PP itself, whose first two sections are a praise of the country 
(tirunāttupatalam) and the sacred town (tirunakarappatalam), respectively. So 
too, Toluvūr Velayuta Mutaliyar begins his account of Ramalinga Swamigal 
with praise of the Cola country in which he was born (verse 2) followed by 
praise of the town, Marutür (verse 4). Next, just as in the hagiography of 
Tirunanacampantar, there is the account of the caste into which the saint 
was born (verse 5). Verses 7-18 speak of the reasons for his birth that has 
been enabled due to Siva’s grace and here verse 7 is directly indebted to 
verse 1899 of the PP on the reason for Tirunanacampantar’s birth.” Both 
Tirunanacampantar and Ramalingar have come to safeguard both the Vedas 
and the Saivagamas. There is a further highly significant and unstated paral- 
lel that will come to be greatly emphasized in more detailed hagiographies of 
Ramalingar. TV, verse 21 speaks of how Ramalingar was endowed with divine 
knowledge without being instructed by anyone, a state for which the hagi- 
ographic phrase is “knowing without learning” — otatu unartal. The implica- 
tion is that he was, so to speak, always like this. Of all the charming, holy 
features that distinguish Tirutianacampantar from the other poet-saints it is 
this: that he was a child-saint, bestowed divine knowledge by Siva and Parvati 
themselves, a knowledge imbibed with the Goddess’ breast milk when she 
fed him as a squalling baby.” Implicit in the 7Vis the claim that Ramalingar 
is the later golden child, gifted by Siva himself with divine knowledge. Thus, 
the TV in all its brevity experiments with modelling the life of Ramalinga 
Swamigal along the lines of other more ancient, more established Saivite 
poet-saints. It anticipates other works that also do so, even while they would 
aim at a more detailed and more appropriate paradigm or set of paradigms 
from the Saivite hagiographical corpus to give contours to the life story. 
Even in this corpus of earliest hagiographies, as we will increasingly discover, 
Ramalingar emerges as a figure that defies clear-cut categorization, who can 
be made available for multiple appropriations because his life story eludes 
fixity. This elusiveness becomes particularly marked when the hagiographies 
come to focus on his disappearance, as the next account does. 
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“We Shall Obtain the State of Being a Guru” 


In 1896, the collected edition of all six books of the Tiruvarutpda was pub- 
lished with a short biographical sketch of the saint. In this sketch two small 
sections written by Pirunkimanakaram Irāmacāmi Mutaliyar titled, “The 
Vanishing of Pillai’s Form”*! (Pillaiyavarkal tiruvuruvam maraintatu) and 
“The Splendour of the Liberation” (Muttivaipavam) were included that 
sketch, in some detail, what might have happened to Ramalinga Swamigal 
once he was seen no more. 
The first narrative about the disappearance is as follows: 


Looking with a benign glance of grace at his close friends, after moving 
from the state beyond bliss (ānantātīta) to the soteriological practice 
of eternal bliss (catananta cātanam) [Ramalingar said], “Dear friends, 
we have determined to be separated from you for some time. We have 
also determined to abandon ourselves in the eternally blissful samadhi 
(catānanta camāti). Within a short period my body will vanish and not be 
visible to your eyes. This body will not be available for any of you to burn 
itin the fire or bury it in the earth. Henceforth, after remaining a cittar 
(siddha) for 40,000 years, obtaining successfully all the powers (siddhis), 
losing [myself] in the divine play and, after that, obtaining a pranava 
body, we shall obtain the state of being a guru such as Nanacampantar". 
Having expressed this resolve, having subtly indicated something, 
crossing over and standing beyond the five states, including the state 
of wakefulness, making himself the fodder for divine grace he became 
totally devoured [by it]. [In this state] with all his categories of exist- 
ence (tattvas) asking for the service of devotion in the path of wanting 
it, with the pranava itself as his divine form, and the birth of sahaja 
grace, in the Kali Age, in 1874, in the Srimukam year, in the month of 
Tài (mid-January to mid-February), on the 19th day, on Friday, in the 
early part of the night which had the constellation of Punarpücam, in 
the Cittivalakam residence, in the village of Mettukkuppam adjoining 
Vadalur, staying motionless in that sahaja samāti of pure consciousness 
which converts the artificial body into the real body, contemplating the 
true guru who is the object of his self, conveying his intentions to his 
friends to lock up the room in which he was sitting, he closed the gate 
of his senses, entered the state of silence and attained eternal bliss. 


In accordance with this guru's commands, the room where he entered 
that state is kept locked at all times and taken care of by well-wishers. 
On the southern porch of his house, that vast thing called the *Light 
of Truth and Knowledge", which has aided to reveal that Great Vallal 
who went by the name of Iramalinka Pillai, which had been established 
during his lifetime, exists even today and flourishes. Just as this noble 
person intended, whose attribute is consciousness, when those who 
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have the authority to go and open that room permeated by the state of 
eternal bliss do so, in accordance with his command that if the room 
were opened and looked at today, one would see nothing in it tomor- 
row, the room remains empty and pure space.” 


The most fascinating aspect of Iramacami Mutaliyar’s account of Rama- 
linga Swamigal’s disappearance must be addressed first: that the long and 
reassuring speech that he gives to his acolytes in this narrative is not men- 
tioned in any of the major biographies that deal at length with his disap- 
pearance. Let us take as a biographical standard, which it undoubtedly is, 
Uran Atikal’s 1971 hagiography. It must in some sense be considered the 
summation of the hagiographical tradition inasmuch as it is meticulous in 
including all the previous information regarding the holy life. In this hagi- 
ography the final words attributed to Ramalingar are two sentences that 
I have already quoted in Chapter 1. These were: 


I opened shop but there was none to buy my wares, so I closed it. Now, 
Iam in this body, hereafter I will enter into all bodies.? 


The second statement, quoted both in Uran Atikal's account and in the 
comprehensive A. Palakirusna Pillai edition of his works, was this final 
command: 


I am going to stay inside [my room] for ten to fifteen days. Do not see 
this and lose faith. In case there arises the need to look [in], [I] will 
appear to no one. God will make it appear to be an empty place. He 
will not reveal me.** 


Neither of these short statements provide any clear direction or closure as 
to what might happen to Ramalinga Swamigal after the disappearance. In 
contrast, Iramacami Mutaliyar's narrative is both the longest and the most 
comprehensive, giving us a very reassuring account of what would become 
of him and, in fact, the assurance of his eventual return. 

A close analysis of this narrative shows us that it builds upon Toļuvūr 
Velayuta Mutaliyar's narrative but generates a more complex interpretation 
of the saint's identity and his teachings. An identity that can only be explained 
in terms of a combination of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, the Tamil Vīrašaiva, 
and the pan-Indian Siddha as well as the specifically Tamil Cittar traditions. 

Thus, to begin with, we have the words placed within quotes, attributed 
to Ramalingar himself. Here, the latter tells his disciples that he is now prac- 
tising, “the soteriological practice of eternal bliss” (catananta cātana). This 
will lead to the state, very shortly, when he will reach, *the eternally blissful 
samadhi” (catananta camāti). Terminology of this kind is not arbitrary— rather, 
it is carefully deployed to place Ramalingar and his final state of liberation 
within a very specific religious tradition without naming it explicitly — this 
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is the Vīrašaiva one and that too a specific Tamil textual tradition within it, 
which is the lineage of the ca. 17th-18th-century Kumāratēvar and his semi- 
nal work the Cuttacatakam ( The Soteriological Path to the Pure State). Generally 
speaking, in Vīrašaiva soteriology as it developed in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta 
as well as Tamil Virasaivism particularly indebted to its Andhra and Kannada 
iterations, the highest kind of liberation is through a kind of yogic devotion 
to Siva — a path that is called Sivayoga or sometimes Sivarájayoga. I deal with 
this at much greater length in the next chapter. Suffice to state here that the 
terminology of sadananda sadhana leading to sadānanda samadhi and then to 
the highest state of sahajā samādhi is part of the termini technici of Vīrašaiva 
soteriology.** But what is very specific here is that Ramalingar does not stop 
with reaching the state of sahajā samadhi, which is the highest state of libera- 
tion in the Tamil ViraSaiva tradition of Kumaratévar. The hagiography tells 
us that the sahajā samādhi transforms Ramalingar’s body. At this point his 
body will vanish and he will become a Cittar. It is only after remaining a Cittar 
for vast eons of time, he explains, will he obtain a pranava body, by which is 
meant a body composed of the sacred syllable Om (also called the pranava). 
Then, he will become one of the sacred teachers of the Saivasiddhanta line- 
age, the cantana kuravarar, like Tirunanacampantar. In prefacing his remarks 
by saying that he will be separated from his friends/devotees for only a little 
while Ramalinga Swamigal seems to be implying that he will return after 
obtaining the pranava body. The allusions to this pranava body become clear 
only when we come to Iramacami Mutaliyar’s second section titled, “The 
Splendour of the Liberation” (Muttivaipavam). 
Here, Iramacami Mutaliyar explains: 


This indeed is the greatness of the glance of divine grace obtained by 
Vallalar who manifests grace. This conveyed [to us] what the real state 
of liberation is like. The ultimate state of liberation is when the body 
does not become like a corpse and collapse on this earth but obtains 
one type of cītti among the three types. Now, the three types of cittis 
that the body obtains in liberation are the Citti with Form (uruvacitli), 
the Citti without Form (aruvacitti) and the Citti with Form and Formlessness 
(uruvaruvacīttī). This is to be seen as the greatness attained by our Lord 
of divine grace [Ramalingar]. 

In asking how this happened, when our Alutaiya Nampi, the [saint] 
Cuntaramürti Cuvami and Céraman Perumal Nayanar departed for 
Tirukkayilai (Kailāša), this was liberation with form.** Men of learning 
call these the Pure body (cuttatekam), the Golden Body (suvamatēkam) 
and the Om Body (piranavatekam), respectively. Liberation without 
Form is when the body of our Alutaiya Manikkavacakar Cuvami dissolved 
with the ether in the Hall of Consciousness [in Chidambaram]. Lib- 
eration with Form and Formlessness happens when those elders such 
as our Alutaiya Pillai [Tiruhanacampantar] mingled with the light or 
Āņtavaracukaļ [the saint Appar] mingled with the Sivalinga. Moreover, 
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it is this greatness [which led to] Tiruvenkattatikal, Cirrampalanatikal 
and other elders establishing their bodies as Sivaliigas. The greatness 
of this Vallalar who radiates divine grace, who is skilled in all the powers 
is also of this kind.” 


This passage approximates Ramalingar's disappearance to narratives of 
other holy Saiva endings- the ending of the life of other poet-saints. It offers 
us a variety of possibilities about the way final liberation and the attainment 
of ultimate power, siddhi, is effected according to a typology that is not prev- 
alent in the Periyapuranam itself but comes to be introduced at a later stage 
in the systematization of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. The examples cited are: 
Cuntarar (ca. 7th century) and Céraman Perumal Nayanar who were con- 
temporaries and were said to have died simultaneously and gone to Kailasa 
together for attaining liberation in their human form, Appar (ca. 7th cen- 
tury), who embraced the Šivalinga and vanished, Tiruianacampantar (ca. 
8th century) melüng with the light in the temple at Chidambaram and later 
Saivite religious heads such as Cirrampalanātikaļ (ca. 15th century),? who 
is said to have chosen the time of his entering his mausoleum to go into 
samádhi and eventual liberation, along with his disciples.? These various 
kinds of vanishing are categorized into three types of liberation — with a 
body, without one, or in a state of both. 

Finally, the vanishing of a saint, it must be added, is a ubiquitous trope 
not just in the Tamil hagiographical tradition but, as others have shown, 
pan-Indian as well as South-east Asian hagiographies.” Iràmacàmi Mutaliyar 
leaves it open as to which of these kinds Ramalinga Swamigal underwent 
but suggests that so great were his powers that he could have attained any 
of these.?! 

The various hagiographical strands of Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar 
and Irāmacāmi Mutaliyar, placing Ramalinga Swamigal in a Tamil 
Šaivasiddhānta/Vīrašaiva/ Cittar tradition, come together most compre- 
hensively in 1925, in the prose work titled Notes on the Story of Iramalinka 
Cuvāmikaļ (Iramalinka Cuvāmikaļ carittira kurippukal, henceforth, Notes) of 
Mokür Kantacami Mutaliyar. This work, that was to become the standard 
version of a Saivite hagiography of Ramalinga Swamigal and is followed also 
faithfully in Uran Atikal's 1976 version, I delineate it briefly here, paying 
particular attention to its ending. 

The text frames Ramalingar's birth in the context of a prophetic visit 
that happens prior to it, when his mother, Cinnammaiyar was not yet 
pregnant with him. A Sivayogi comes by one afternoon, tired and hun- 
gry, and requests her to feed him. She does so with great reverence and 
all the honours and, pleased with her, he prophesies Ramalingar's birth 
and vanishes.? Thus, the birth is framed within the context of an inci- 
dent that presages both the birth of a holy child to virtuous Saiva parents 
and functions as a metaphor for what his own religious vision, centred 
around feeding the hungry, will be about. The narration of the childhood 
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is replete with miracles: the infant is taken to Chidambaram and laughs 
in delight at the sight of the divine; he shows precocious learning tal- 
ent and composes his first major poem at the age of nine; he astounds 
learned scholars by being able to give discourses on the devotional Saivite 
canon with great erudition at a young age.” His growth into a respected 
scholar of Saiva literature and as a poet in his own right is detailed. The 
miracles multiply once the narrative moves into the final decade of Rama- 
linga Swamigal’s life, and these include several that become part of the 
standard hagiographical narratives henceforth: how he transformed sand 
into sivalingas, how he was able to subdue snakes with his calm demean- 
our, how he was able to foretell the future, cure people of diseases, light a 
lamp with water instead of oil, convert metal into gold, appear in several 
places at once, etc. In other words, the majority of the miracles may be 
grouped under three tropes: Ramalingar as a Saivite saint, as a healer of 
diseases, and as an alchemist.** 

Then we come to the final phase of his life and the activities at Vadalur 
and Méttukuppam. The departure of Ramalinga Swamigal is introduced 
through the narration of the following anecdote: 


Some days before the Vallalar who manifests Grace closed the gates 
of the temple he looked at his dear ones and promised, “We will not 
abandon those who have related to us or those who have later heard of 
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us and loved us. This is a vow, this is a vow". 


The use of the phrase, tirukkappittuk kollutal, is significant: even while it 
refers to the closing of the gates of his room in Mettukuppam, it has the 
connotations of closing the gates of a temple when the deity retires for the 
night and also, in this context, of a merging with the divine inside the tem- 
ple that is part of the hagiographic topoi of the Saivite nāyanmār, discussed 
earlier. The text continues that, in December-January of 1874, he started to 
alternate between shutting himself up in his room at Cittivalakam for some 
days and coming out and giving public discourses on others. Then, comes 
the final speech and, here again, we see variations on the words attributed 
to him in the other hagiographies: 


I opened the shop, there were none to buy the wares, I closed it. All of 
you contemplate, with compassion towards all living beings, this lamp [in 
front of the door] as God, in order to get grace. Now after two-and-a-half 
ghatikās** we will not be visible to your eyes. We will be elsewhere in the 
world. Then the God of the Light of Great Grace will come. At that time 
we will accomplish many miracles (citt) in this form. We will establish the 
reign of divine grace. We will grant deathlessness to our people and the 
state of the ripening [of karma] to others. If authorities order the door 
to be opened during the time I have closed it then God will grant his 
grace.? 
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Let us note the variations in this last speech in comparison to that reported 
in Iramacami Mutaliyar’s earlier version. The main trope remains intact: 
Ramalinga Swamigal assures his disciples that he will vanish bodily and 
remain hidden for a while. Earlier, we had a definitive unit of time, an 
immensely long one of 40,000 years when he would obtain all the powers. 
Here, we are told that he will remain hidden only till the God of the Great 
Light of Grace arrives. He will then return to perform miracles and grant 
deathlessness to his disciples. 

Yet, there is an interesting further twist to Iramacami Mutaliyar’s story 
discussed earlier, if we examine it closely. For, in the light of this literary evi- 
dence it can be construed that Ramalingar would have to come back once 
more and work his goodness on earth before he takes a final Knowledge Body 
and vanishes. This, indeed, seems to be the implication of the direct quote, 
attributed to him. Thus, in the first part of Iramacami Mutaliyar’s narrative, 
attaining bodily immortality and becoming disembodied, Ramalinga Swami- 
gal leaves the world in order to acquire greater powers to become an even 
greater guru. His very first statement about resolving to be separated from 
his beloved disciples for only a certain period of time hints at or promises 
an eventual return. Nevertheless, the account of the disappearance, where 
the authorial voice takes over, as a coda to the tale, ends very differently. In 
it, Ramalingar crosses the pure maya, takes the Om Body as his form, stays in, 
“the concentration that is natural”, (sahaja samāti) gets a “real” body, con- 
templates the true guru within his heart and, in that state of silent concen- 
tration (mauna nittai) he attains eternal bliss (nityanantam). In this authorial 
account there is a finality - Ramalinga Swamigal has obtained not just the Om 
Body but the final, real one, he has reached that level of spontaneous medi- 
tative concentration, sahajā samadhi, which implies he has become liberated 
in this life, jīvanmukta, and, therefore, also become a cittar/ siddha, “one who 
is accomplished”. No further words need to be spoken since his samadhi, for 
which the synonymous word nitai/nisthā is used (implying fixed in or cul- 
minating in), has taken him into a silence, a mauna, that is a place beyond 
sound. There will be, henceforth, no speech and no return. This description 
of the final state of liberation is indebted, as mentioned earlier, to the sote- 
riological path described in the Vīrašaiva Cuttacatakam, where the state of 
“sahaja nittai" is arrived at by the self who enters into a form of Sivayoga and 
reaches the ultimate stage of the latter. “It is only in sahaja nistai obtained 
through Tiruvarul (Grace) that atman reaches the higher pure conscious- 
ness where there is no cognition of becoming or non-becoming and atman 
remains as is (niņrapatiyē nitral as it called in Tamil)”.** 

The Notes, in contrast, takes a dramatically different turn in the final 
pages of the narrative. If we recollect, it promised us his return in his own 
words. Its confidence, we discover in the last pages, is underscored by the 
fact that it frames the return as part of a larger pattern of repeated returns. 
In other words, even while the word avatāra is not mentioned, we are led 
through the narrative to the avatāra paradigm — Ramalingar can return 
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because he has already returned once. The Notes suggests this by continu- 
ing the story after the disappearance and narrating several miraculous 
anecdotes that underscore the promises Ramalinga Swamigal makes to his 
disciples. Like Jesus on the road to Emmaus Ramalingar reappears: In the 
dream of Karanappattu Kantacami Pillai, curing him of his eye disease; 
on the road with Cupparaya Paratéci protecting him as he walked in the 
night; sending messengers to Penkaļūr Venukopala Pillai when he lost his 
way, etc.” This conviction of his reappearance is justified by the fact that 
all the earliest hagiographies were composed or written down on the basis 
of first- or second-hand anecdotes narrated by those who had actually lived 
in Ramalinga Swamigal’s time — who had known him personally or knew 
those who had known him personally. The Notes, in fact, ends with a long 
list of such people that it names as those who were the repositories of the 
chain of oral memories that had gone into the making of its text. It is these 
first-hand witnesses who are able to shed clear light on the protean lives of 
Ramalinga Swamigal both past and present. 

Typologically, the narratives examined so far fall into the traditional pat- 
tern of the sacred stories in the Periyapurdanam. As Ebeling (2010b:474) has 
cogently argued, the life of the saint moves between two realms — the vis- 
ible and the invisible with a constant oscillation between the two. At the 
visible level Ramalingar is born, undergoes various experiences in his life 
that mark out its extraordinariness for us, performs miracles, and then, ulti- 
mately vanishes. The vanishing highlights the invisible level that is also the 
didactic level - the larger meaning of the saint’s life that is nothing but part 
of the divine plan of Siva, is revealed, exposed, through the rent in the veil 
of the visible, by his invisibility even while the movement from the visible to 
the invisible is mediated by the bodily metamorphosis. 

The central trope that binds all the Saivite hagiographies is the following: 
that Ramalinga Swamigal was a Cittar, and his disappearance is a confirma- 
tion of this fact. If we are to examine where this central explanatory trope 
comes from we would not have far to seek. Both Iramacami Mutaliyar and 
Kantacami Mutaliyar vehemently assert that Ramalinga Swamigal was a Cit- 
tar because this assertion is made in the poetic corpus itself. 

The account of the hagiographies, therefore, derives its legitimacy from 
Ramalinga Swamigal's own poetry and prose and from his frequent asser- 
tions that he had transformed his own body gradually from a Pure (šuddha) 
or Golden (suvama) one into an Om (pranava) body, culminating in the 
Knowledge (jūāna) Body. Therefore, his was an eventual disembodiment, a 
dematerialization of the body until it disappears. Ramalingar speaks of this 
threefold typology of the body in several contexts — both in his poetry, par- 
ticularly in the final two books, the fifth and sixth book of the T?ruvarutpa, 
and late prose writings. Thus, there is no doubt that Iràmacami Mutaliyar's 
account of the dematerialization of the body is based faithfully on the 
account of it given in the first person, in Ramalinga Swamigal's own words 
as recorded in these works. 
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In this section I give a brief sketch of the journey towards a non-material 
body that is charted in the poetic corpus and place it within the context of 
both a pan-Indian and a specifically Tamil tradition of Virasaiva/ Cittar lit- 
erature. I begin by referring to specific verses, not more than 20 or so, that 
deal with the themes of attaining various cittis, of the exchange of divine and 
human bodies and, finally, the achievement of the deathless and immortal 
body. It is evident that these themes come into prominence only in the 
final two books - Book 5 (aintam tirumurai) and Book 6 (aram tirumurai) 
of the poetry, the final phases of his life, when Ramalinga Swamigal lived 
at Karunkuli and Vadalur/Mettukuppam. The selection of verses, miniscule 
asitis in a corpus consisting of a total of 5,816 verses, might be considered 
completely arbitrary and so it is in the light of the entire corpus, but it can 
be legitimately seen as a representative sample of the incessant themes of 
the last two books.?! 

Ramalingar speaks of how God revealed himself to him by showing him 
the "state of deathlessness"? and also came and exchanged his God's 
own body and life-breath with that of Ramalingar's, “Taking, out of love 
for me, myself, my things and life-breath the Lord gave solely to me, joy- 
fully, his life-breath, his body and his things”.® This theme of exchanging 
bodies and life with God gets to be repeated in several other verses of the 
Tiruvarutpā.** Innumerable verses speaking of the acquiring of a body of 
light (oļi vativam) ,** an indestructible form (aliyā vativam/uruvam),® utterly 
pure (vimala) a divine form (tiruvuruvam),® and a golden body or form 
(pon utampu/vativam) repeat themselves in the sixth Tirumurai.? Certain 
verses make it clear that the poetic persona has attained immortality, in the 
sense of deathlessness, *I lost the fear of death, I who have been graciously 
given, along with power, the boon of non-dying”.” A verse late in Book 6 
sums up several of these themes: 


Sleep, sorrow, fear, affliction - these have vanished, vanished from me. 
Despondency, sins, māyā and darkness - these have burnt, disappeared, 
completely. Prosperity, grace, intelligence, true love, undecaying body, 
the true, blissful ardour have come upon me. Worldlings! Know the 
truth of these words.” 


Thus, the poetry. The most detailed exposition of the three kinds of 
bodies referred to in various verses is given in random prose jottings 
of remarks on various theological issues attributed to Ramalingar and 
noted down by his friends and devotees.” In this, Ramalingar explains 
the three bodies to be the Golden (suvama), the Om (piranava), and the 
Knowledge (9iàna) and makes it clear that they are being listed in ascend- 
ing superiority, with the ascent from the Golden to the Knowledge Body. 
Once one attains the Knowledge Body one also attains, among other 
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wondrous facilities, complete pervasiveness (viyapakatoam), the capacity 
to be visible and invisible at will, and a state of having transcended time 
(kālātītam).” 

What Irāmacāmi Mutaliyār did not mention in his account of the dis- 
appearance is the paradigm of the three bodies which Ramalingar most 
approximated to and which seemed to have influenced his own vision of 
what was happening to his own body in the poetic corpus. This was the 
paradigm put forward in the Vīrašaiva doctrines of Kumāratēvar and, as 
I have said earlier, in his soteriological text, the Cuttacātakam. The core 
soteriological belief of the Cuttacatakam is that true living liberation 
(jevammukti) is signified by bodily immortality. This happens in three stages 
as the body moves from its gross body (sthula deha) to its body of the sacred 
syllable (pranava deha) to the final body called the body of grace where 
it, in the pure and final stage (suddhāvasthā), becomes the body of grace 
(arultékam). In Ramalingar there is a slight alteration of this scheme, as 
we saw in the previous chapter, with the first stage related to acquiring a 
pure or golden body (šuddha or suvama deha) and the final body, which 
Kumaratevar called the “body of grace" (aruļtēkam) spoken of in Ramal- 
ingar as the “body of wisdom" (nānatēkam). Further, Ramalingar departs 
radically from Kumāratēvar in linking such bodily transformation directly 
to the practice of compassion, as I will show in Chapter 4. Nevertheless, 
the overall understanding of bodily transformation from matter to a subtle 
state remains the same as in Kumāratēvar. 

The hagiographies, thus, faithfully mirror the poetry. In order to under- 
stand what the hagiographies mean when they say that Ramalinga Swamigal 
is a Citar — we need to step outside this mutually reinforcing paradigm and 
look to external genealogies of the term Citar. 


Siddha Metamorphosis 


In her erudite and engaging work on the genealogy of the concept of 
metamorphosis in Western literature, Marina Warner (2002) distin- 
guishes between two different lineages of the concept — one Greek, the 
other Judaeo-Christian. The former, epitomized in the work of Ovid, she 
sees as celebrating metamorphosis as a principle of organic vitality, as an 
acceptance of the protean nature of life and the fluid boundaries between 
animals, plants, and humans. The other, the Judaeo-Christian, she sees as 
signifying the opposite. To paraphrase her in the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
metamorphosis signifies instability, monstrosity, a theological principle that 
separates the evil from the good, a realm of hybrids and mutants. Clearly, 
in the context of these typologies the pan-Indian genealogies of religious 
metamorphoses fall into patterns more like the Ovidian one, proliferating 
with a plethora of beings “cyborg-like”,” human-animal or human-divine. 
Into this last category also fall the Siddhas — those beings with whom Rama- 
linga Swamigal is identified with. 
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The genealogy of the term Siddhais a long one, in the pan-Indian context. 
White in his 1996 book, The Alchemical Body, traces the historical evolution of 
the notion of Siddhas as semi-divine beings, not historical figures, “but rather 
demi-gods and intermediaries between the human and the divine”.” Figures 
common to several South Asian religious traditions, including the Buddhist 
and the Jain, the early traditions come to acquire, he suggests, a coherent 
and systematic soteriology and flourish in the medieval period, between the 
11th and 15th centuries. This soteriology depends on a variety of yogic and 
alchemical techniques to reverse the ageing process and transform the phys- 
ical body into that of a golden and adamantine one. By the medieval period 
one could speak of a pan-Indian Siddha tradition in the following terms: 


As a common noun, siddha means "realized, perfected one", a term 
generally applied to a practitioner (sadhaka, sādhu), who through his 
practice (sadhana) realized his dual goal of superhuman powers (sid- 
dhis, “realizations”, "perfections") and bodily immortality (jēvanmukti). 
As a proper noun, Siddha becomes a broad sectarian appellation, apply- 
ing to devotees of Šiva in the Deccan (Mahesvara Siddhas) , alchemists in 


Tamil Nadu (Sittars) [etc.].7” 


In his later work, White (2009) refers to also some of the common tropes 
that are to be found in narratives — in folk as much as in elite traditions — 
regarding Siddhas, also commonly called Yogis/ Jogis. These include particu- 
larly the ability to stretch the limits of their own physical body to the extent 
of temporarily abandoning it in order to inhabit the bodies of others? and 
the ability to disappear and reappear at will.” These indeed are the tropes to 
be found both in the poetry and the hagiographies of Ramalinga Swamigal. 
At the same time, the term Siddha has also a shifting trajectory in specific 
regional traditions. When the Ramalingar hagiographies state that he is a 
Siddha, they also mean something fairly regionally specific about the term. 

While the Tamil Siddha/Cittar? tradition is theoretically linked to the 
pan-Indian one and owes a great deal of its yogic practices and soteriologi- 
cal goals to traditions that did not originate in South India, its textual and 
social trajectory has been specific to regional religious developments. As far 
as the Tamil Cittar tradition is concerned there are two fundamental prob- 
lems which scholars are confronted with when attempting to study it, which 
also accounts for the astonishingly scant serious scholarship on it till date.*' 
Oneisan issue of authorship and chronology that I will deal with later. The 
second is an issue of definition regarding which group or groups constitute 
the Tamil Cittars. Kamil Zvelebil (1973:17-18) addresses this issue in his 
Introduction, proposing, tentatively, three groupings: 


1) Agroup of alchemists and physicians, who have composed in Tamil a 
vast number of alchemic and medical treatises both in verse and prose, 
and who belonged to what is termed . . . “Siddha medicine". 
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2) A group of thinkers and poets who have composed a large . . . num- 
ber of stanzas in Tamil, more or less based on tantric Yoga in outlook 
and religious philosophy and practice between roughly the 10 and 
15th centuries A.D.; for example, Tirumülar and his T?rumantiram or 
Civavakkiyar and his Patal. 

3) A few “Siddha-like” Poets who have been “appended” to the Siddha 
school by posterior generations, or who called themselves cittar without 
properly belonging to the esoteric group itself: e.g. Tayumanavar (18th 
century). 


Basing himself on this categorization of Zvelebil's, Venkatraman 
(1990:74—75) gives us the following divisions: 


1) The Sanmārga Siddhas (10th-1lth centuries) comprising almost exclu- 
sively of Tirumülar and a certain Poka Tévar, mentioned in verse 102 
of the Tirumantiram. The Tirumantiram, attributed to Tirumular is the 
earliest text in Tamil to mention the Siddhas and extensively about the 
eightfold siddhis.** The text is written in a partly esoteric Tamil and some 
of its doctrines appear to be characteristic of late Tamil Saivasiddhanta, 
( Tirumantiram is appended to the sacred canon of Tamil Saivite bhakti, 
itis the tenth book of the Tirumuraz), all of which makes an early date 
for the text as it currently exists highly unlikely? At the same time, 
Tirumülar is also considered a Citíar, though the Tirumantiram pre- 
cedes, by several centuries, the earliest poetic Siddha writings. 

2) The Jūāna Siddhas (14th-17th centuries): composers of philosophical 
treatises along the lines of pan-Indian yogic literature. The literature 
has been extremely popular in oral circulation for a long time because 
of the simple diction and humanistic sentiments. This group includes 
those such as Civavakkiyar, Pattirakiriyar, Pattinattar, Pampatticittar, 
Akappéycittar. Most of their writings are included in the by now canoni- 
cal work, the Periyafianakkovai. 

3) The Kaya-Siddhas (16th-20th century): composers of works on medi- 
cine, alchemy, magic, and yoga. Includes those such as Bhokar,™ 
Pulippani, Konkanar, Korakkar, etc. 


In Venkatraman's erudite analysis of the corpus of Siddha literature — the 
only such study of its kind to emerge in recent decades - there is a clear 
demarcation between the foci and soteriology of the /idnasiddhas and the 
Kayasiddhas with the Tirumantiram standing for a third and unique tradi- 
tion. He suggests that the Jūānasiddhas generally favour the worship of God 
within the heart. Their terms for this divine indweller include Sivam, just 
as the state of merging with the divine in a non-dual bliss is also called 
Sivam. External ritual, caste, brahminism, scriptural authority — all tend to 
be mocked and relativized. The body is denigrated as the source of lust, 
decay, and impermanence. In contrast, the Kayasiddha texts foreground 
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the worship of the Goddess, are grounded in Kundalini yoga, alchemy, and 
magic, and aim at bodily immortality.” Finally, to Zvelebil’s fourth group 
Venkatraman?? adds Sufi-Siddhas such as Pir Muhammad and Kunankuti 
Mastan Cayipu (both 19th century) and Ramalinga Swamigal. 

In both Zvelebil’s and Venkatraman’s categorization there is one figure 
whose theology is identified as standing at the cusp of the pre-modern Sid- 
dha literature and the modern (late-I9th-early 20th century) one — this 
figure is Tayumanavar. 


The Return of Tayumanavar 


Tayumanavar as the extraordinary poet of the 17th or 18th century mer- 
its a monograph of his own.*” Here, I confine myself to certain aspects 
of his biography and poetry that enabled the Ramalingar hagiographers 
to trace a direct line of descent from him to Ramalinga Swamigal. This 
descent is even literal: Ramalinga Swamigal is seen as the incarnation of 
Tayumanavar. This motif is first introduced by Murukataca or Tantapani 
Cuvamikal (1839-1898), a Saivite religious poet who was a contemporary 
of Ramalingar and an ardent Murukan devotee, who had modelled his 
own poetic corpus consciously along the lines of another great pre-modern 
poetsaint Aruņakirināthar (ca. 15th-16th century).? Among Taņtapāņi 
Cuvamikal’s contribution to the extension of the Saivite literary canon into 
colonial modernity was his compendium of poets called Pulavar puranam, 
which was first brought out in print in 1901.9? In Pulavar purànam Tantapani 
Cuvamikal first mooted the idea that Ramalinga Swamigal was none other 
than Tayumanavar in his former life, a view that comes to be reflected in 
The Notes and, finally, is emphatically endorsed by Uran Atikal’s 1976 biog- 
raphy.” Drawing a literary relationship between the two figures, separated 
by a century or so, was no arbitrary decision. Instead, it must have arisen 
from the elective affinity between their works — from Ramalinga Swamigal's 
conscious modelling of his aspects of theology on that of Tayumanavar's. 
This theology might be characterized as locating itself in the context of 
several centuries of interaction between Tamil Saivasiddhanta, Vīrašaiva, 
and Siddha textual traditions in the Tamil country, foregrounding agnostic 
and blissful realization of an experiential unity with the Godhead, usually 
characterized as light, as Civam. Indeed, Tayumanavar himself constantly 
foregrounded the equality, camaracam (<samarasa), of the Védanta, the 
Upanisadic corpus, and the Siddhanta, the Saivagamas, seeing both as 
equally authoritative. In a seminal poem, titled The Community of Cittars 
(Cittarkanam) , Tayumanavar identified the Cittars as those who were located 
in the soteriological space where the two religious traditions met.” This was 
a motif consciously picked up by Ramalinga Swamigal in his own under- 
standing of what made him a Siddha and is reiterated many times in the 
Tiruvarutpā poetic corpus. The second affinity relates to poetic sensibility. 
An example from the Tayumanavar's aforementioned poem, The Community 
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of Cittars, would best illustrate what is meant here. In it, speaking of his own 
nature that stands as an obstacle to liberation, the poet says: 


Only the illiterate are good, are good. 

Learned, yet witless, what I can say about my karma? 
What can I say about my wits? 

If good people speak of the conduct of solitary wisdom, 
I would stand firm on the importance of action. 

If a person were to establish action, 

that old wisdom I would declare important. 

When a person learned in Sanskrit comes, 

I would partake as if the discussion were in Tamil. 
Should a learned Tamil scholar come, 

I would utter, thus, a few Sanskrit sentences. 

Can such learning, 

that aims to dazzle, winning over none, 

confer liberation??? 


There is in this verse, as in a great deal of Tayumanavar's poetry, an interior- 
ity, an ironical look at the world of religious scholarship, its specializations 
and pomposities, the complicated relationship of Tamil and Sanskrit, the 
weariness, a yearning for a religious space that transcends all this — that 
was new in Tamil Saivite religious literature, when it appeared. Shulman 
(1991:64) sums this up well when he points to the difference the conven- 
tionalized idiom of the I-persona in pre-Tayumanavar bhakti poetry, often 
to be seen in the trope of a declaration of inadequacy, sinfulness, etc., 
followed by declarations of selfsurrender to God and the new idiom in 
Tayumanavar. He says: 


Somewhat unexpectedly, this poet also reveals a remarkably integrated, 
wider selfhood than the conventionally recalcitrant, inherently false 
antithesis to ultimacy we have just seen. Everyday consciousness may be 
a repository of falsehood, almost by definition; but this does not pre- 
vent the poet from giving voice to a surprisingly rich subjectivity, com- 
prising a multiplicity of often conflicting impulses and ideas, in lengthy 
internal monologues that are, in themselves, in formal terms, innova- 
tions in Tamil literature. Others have also noted an *autobiographical" 
emphasis in this poet; perhaps we could restate this as the exploration 
of subtly shifting, highly personal responses to the contingencies of 
consciousness and evolving inner experience. This is something new, 
a poet who speaks, in a confessional mode, with sometimes clashing 
voices-all equally his own, of a nuanced, fluctuating inner world. 


This is a new poetic diction, regardless of how one chooses to interpret it. 
While I would be reluctant to bring to bear upon it the weight of a discussion 
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on notions of selfhood and individuality in the pre-modern period, one can 
at the very least say that the poet is committed here to a mode of sincerity and 
to an aesthetics of the personal that marks a departure from his predecessors 
in the literary and religious tradition. It is this literary and religious mode 
that comes to have a tremendous influence both on Ramalinga Swamigal’s 
best poetry and those who come after him, such as Subramania Bharatiyar 
(Cuppiramaniya Paratiyar, 1882-1921). It is also this mode of sincerity and the 
aesthetics of the personal that made the poetry both of Tayumanavar as well 
as Ramalingar enjoy such a resonance in popular culture in their aftermath.” 


Hagiographies, Endings, and Conclusions 


Finally, we need to look at only the context within which the hagiographies 
arose — for that matter the ubiquitous context for narrating the holy life 
of a saint who was also a poet in pre-modern Tamil literature — to under 
stand the nature of the interdependence, where the one genre confirms 
the other. For the earliest hagiographies arise at the moment of compila- 
tion of the poetic corpus itself. The compilation followed a certain logic — 
inasmuch as the poetic corpus was seen as an autobiographical account, 
a poetic narration in the first person of the religious journey of the saint, 
life stories were meant to be no more and no less than an annotation, an 
explanatory note, to the perceived autobiographical narrative. They were 
meant to complement and illuminate the poetry, to be faithful to its tropes, 
and give it a discernable plot that culminated in a soteriological goal.” And 
they were to give us some further biographical details about the saint in 
the process. So, hagiography and poetic autobiography are seen to be inti- 
mately intertwined in the canonization of a poetic corpus and neither were 
to be seen in this context as genres that conformed to literary conventions 
but rather as utterly transparent factual, historically located accounts of a 
saint’s words and his life. 

Then there is the narrative pattern of two endings. The one is the ending 
that is repeatedly proposed as the one which Ramalinga Swamigal himself 
prophesied which might be called the “millennial/millenarial”. Using the 
typology of such millenarial beliefs/movements first proposed by Cohen 
(1962), Collins (1998:411—412) expands upon its features usefully, ena- 
bling us to employ this typology when considering the endings of the hagi- 
ographies. Ramalingar promises a return, one in which he will come back 
with enhanced, extraordinary powers, along with the God of Light, to work 
new miracles and to raise the dead. This account is most fully developed in 
The Notes. Redolent as it is with the idea of a coming utopia that is collective, 
terrestrial in the sense of to be realized on this earth and total, in that it 
would utterly transform life on earth, being a new dispensation - these fea- 
tures give an ending to the hagiographies that is full of promise and even, 
while open-ended, provide a soteriological closure. At the same time, there 
is another narrative ending that reconfigures the time of the narratives.?? 
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This is the narrative of *Siddha-transcendentalism" — to adapt a phrase of 
Collins — which is both atemporal and non-material. From this perspec- 
tive Ramalinga Swamigal was and is always outside time and corporeality, 
always transcendent, and only inserted into history, into a temporal field, 
to validate a divine plan. He can and does move in and out of it. In other 
words, he is made into an avatāra of some kind. The second sort of narra- 
tive ending, from this perspective, is a theophany that makes transparent 
this transcendentalism and also provides a sense of closure. 

We thus see that the earliest as well as the most “orthodox” hagiogra- 
phies of Ramalinga Swamigal, the ones that emerged within the context of 
his inner circle, among those who knew him or of him at close hand, were 
unanimous in seeing him as part of a long tradition of Saivite poet-saints. 
One early convention was to relate him directly to the very first trio of poet- 
saints whose poetic corpus formed the core of the Saivite Tirumurai: the 
Tēvāram. In this a parallel that was considered felicitous was one between 
Ramalinga Swamigal and Tirutianacampantar - both child prodigies, both 
absorbed into God, in the form of light. The link to Tirunanacampantar 
was not just on the basis of a mimesis of hagiographical topoi but also of a 
link that Ramalinga Swamigal reinforced through other literary signals in 
his life. Thus, in 1851, Ramalinga Swamigal had written the introductory 
praise-poem to an unusual 15th-century text and published it, causing it to 
become widely popular in the 19th century. This work occupied a contro- 
versial position among the orthodox Saiva Siddhantins, being considered 
an “aikyavada”, “heterodox” text at least by some.” The work was Absorption 
into the Final Stage ( Olivilotukkam), whose author was Kannutaiya Vallal (ca. 
mid-14th-mid-15th centuries). A fascinating and controversial figure, the 
biographical information available regarding Kannutaiya Vallal states that 
he was first a disciple of Campanta Munivar who belonged to the prestigious, 
orthodox, Saivasiddhanta lineage of Meykantar himself. While still adher- 
ing to this lineage he was known by the name of Campanta Caranalayar. At 
some point he seems to have abandoned his allegiance to his teacher and 
founded his own teacher-disciple lineage on the basis that he had received 
direct initiation from Tirunanacampantar himself. He then called himself - 
or came to be called — “The Gracious Benefactor with the Eye [of Wisdom]" 
(Kannutaiya Vallal). His main work was the aforementioned Olivilotukkam. 
It has been suggested that this work was relatively unknown to a wider Saiva 
public till Ramalinga Swamigal wrote the introductory praise-poem to it 
and published it in 1851. It then had a long afterlife, being reproduced 
as popular gujili literature in the 19th century and early 20th century and 
remains in print, with new editions being brought out even today.? In tak- 
ing this work out of a small circle of connoisseurs who had long appreci- 
ated its simple diction, usage of popular folk idiom and beauty, to a wider 
public Ramalingar aligned himself to Kannutaiya Vallal’s lineage, one which 
claimed direct initiation from Tirufanacampantar himself. The mean- 
ing of such direct initiation is highly significant: it signals, at least from 
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a mid-19th-century perspective, that one need not be legitimized by one 
of the orthodox Saivasiddhanta mathas that derived their authority from 
a historically accepted link directly to the authors of the Saivasiddhanta 
süstras and via them to Siva himself.” One may, as a charismatic figure, 
found one’s own lineage through direct, divinely bestowed initiation. That 
which Kannutaiya Vallal was assumed to have done three to four centuries 
earlier, Ramalinga Swamigal did in the 19th century, speaking not just of his 
religious authority but of a new religion which involved merging with the 
God of Light, and he claimed the same links to Tirunanacampantar. It is not 
too much to speculate that Toluvür Vélayuta Mutaliyar bestowed the name 
Vallal on Ramalinga Swamigal in order to draw fairly explicit attention to 
the biographical and intellectual affinities between the two men. An acute 
awareness of all these connections, at an implicit level, pervades the early 
hagiographies — hence the persistent connections they draw between Rama- 
lingar and Tiruhanacampantar. A slightly later interpretation linked him to 
Tayumanavar. Both these interpretations were not arbitrary authorial deci- 
sions taken by the hagiographers but emerged from an understanding of 
Ramalinga Swamigal’s own writings. Thus, a decisive element was when the 
poetry came to be compiled and structured in 1867 by Toluvür Vēlāyuta 
Mutaliyar. This first edition consisted of only the first four books of poetry, a 
corpus that might be considered almost paradigmatically Saivite and bhakti 
oriented. This would and did reinforce the interpretation of Ramalinga 
Swamigal as a nāyanārlike figure, located in the same galaxy of poet-saints 
as those whose work comprised the Saivite Tirumurai. The first complete 
edition of the poetic corpus was brought out in 1894, reflecting the reli- 
gious shifts that marked off the fifth and sixth books from the others. These 
seemed to lay greater emphasis on Ramalinga Swamigal's Siddha-hood 
and placed him at a somewhat tangential relationship to orthodox Tamil 
Saivasiddhànta and more in consonance, implicitly, with both the Tamil 
Vīrašaiva and Cittar traditions. This and his obvious indebtedness to the 
idiom of Tayumanavar could be utilized within the hagiographical frame- 
work to show that, despite the uniqueness of his religious perceptions, he 
was still as embedded in the orthodox world, one, nevertheless, whose line- 
age was being reformulated to focus on a few other religious figures after 
the 14th century, such as Tayumanavar. In an important sense the word 
that encoded a range of connotations regarding Ramalingar was the word 
Cittar — it enabled a classification of him both within and outside — within 
Saivasiddhanta but tangential to orthodoxy, speaking for a more ecumeni- 
cal version. The veneration of the Cittars in colonial modernity, particu- 
larly in missionary accounts where they are seen as the *radicals" of Tamil 
religion for their caste critique, meant that Ramalingar the Cittar could be 
seen as both a figure tied to the pre-colonial past and one who heralded a 
utopian future. 

In the final analysis, the earliest hagiographies, as the poet-saint himself 
and his works, are still embedded in discourse that is familiar to all — a 
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pre-modern discourse of Siddhantic Saivism. This was a discourse that nego- 
tiated deviations — new claims of charismatic authority, the pull towards 
monism — by expanding the space for their existence or re-enfolding them 
within an inclusivistic orthodoxy through some selective appropriation and 
denial. Such an enfolding was made possible because of the lack of one 
centralized authority and, instead, several centres or atinams. The mid-to- 
late 19th century was to shake this traditional world in many ways. Just as the 
traditional world of the pulavars and their genres of literature were being 
subjected to new ideas of taste, appropriateness, or relevance, consigned to 
the status of anachronisms by the mid-20th century, this pre-modern world 
of Tamil Saivasiddhanta ātiņams was rendered, if not anachronistic at least 
less powerful and just one of many in the public sphere, by the emergence 
of new voices that spoke for Tamil Saivism in the context of the colonial 
encounter with Christianity, Tamil nationalism, and pan-Indian socio-reli- 
gious reform. Some of these influential new voices could and did initiate 
discussions on the nature of what constitutes "tradition", religious author- 
ity, and who spoke for Saivism, and they were damning in their historical 
verdict on Ramalinga Swamigal. In this they sometimes still sought the sup- 
port and religious authority of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta atinams to lend 
their views greater authority. Often libellous, scandalous, and damning 
these other accounts are classic debunking anti-hagiographies, attempting 
to set right what they claim to be a false record of holy achievements with 
historical facts. These kinds of writing were in circulation within and just in 
the aftermath of Ramalinga’s own lifetime. Examining the most significant 
of these narratives, as I do later in Chapter 5, enables us to see the chal- 
lenges to the hagiographical genre that colonial modernity, the rise of print 
culture, and the historicization of religious traditions represented. 
Nevertheless, even while the majority of these earliest hagiographies 
seek to represent Ramalingar as the paradigmatic bhakti poet-saint, thus 
anchoring him staunchly within the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, or place him 
within a Cittar paradigm, they do so in a theologically partial way. Intent on 
establishing his ancient holiness and his direct connections to charismatic, 
earlier religious figures, it is not their concern to place him in relation to 
his immediate peers or show how his religious theology might in fact have 
been forged through his deep familiarity with specific works he had studied 
deeply. Indeed, to establish his scholarly credentials in any painstaking way 
would be directly inimical to the hagiographical tropes of his congenital 
wisdom. This elision of his intellectual history also comes to inform the 
modern hagiographies and biographies we will examine in subsequent 
chapters, albeit motivated by entirely different concerns relating to moder 
nity and notions of how one must read an author. Nevertheless, taking a 
step back from this neglect becomes vital for us to understand how Ramal- 
ingar becomes a modern and Dravidian saint and how he escapes the fate 
to which other Saivite religious figures of his time were consigned - that of 
irrelevance and anonymity. His posthumous fate is closely linked with what 
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is seen as his appeal to compassion. This appeal to compassion, in turn, 
is seen as what makes him quintessentially modern. Yet, the depth of this 
appeal cannot be properly gauged and has not been adequately understood 
in work on him thus far because of the neglect of a vital component of 
it — its long textual genealogy in Tamil Saivasiddhanta and Vīrašaivism. It 
is only by understanding this textual genealogy can we even begin to grasp 
his religious innovation and the radical newness of the old that lay at the 
kernel of Ramalingar’s views on compassion and thus understand fully his 
religious vision. It is to this textual genealogy of compassion that the next 
two chapters are devoted. 


Notes 


1 For the recognition of hagiographies of medieval holy women as a form of 
“social history”, see Bynum (1987). This has pioneered similar perspectives 
regarding the hagiographies of subaltern figures and is further explored in 
Chapter 5 of this book. 

2 On the typologies of the lives of male versus female saints in South Asia as well 
as the distinction between the lives of high-caste and low-caste/outcaste saints, see 
Ramanujan (1982). Ramanujan has argued that female saints tend to invert the nor- 
mative ideals of womanhood embodied in figures such as Sita and Savitri. Jackson 
(1991) in his study of the musician-saint Tyagaraja proposes 12 recurrent motifs, 
found also in the lives of other South Indian musician saints. Lorenzen (1995) as 
also Smith (2000) and Pauwels (2010) discuss the topoi to be found in North Indian 
bhakti hagiographies while Snell (1996) speaks of a pan-Indian formulaic discourse. 

3 Pauwels (2010:57). 

4 This statement is given as an appendix in Uran Atikal (1976:611-623). 

5 Uran Atikal (1976:611). 

6 Uran Atikal (1976:611). On historiography of “Aryanism” in the colonial period, 
see Bryant and Patton (2004) as well as Trautmann (1997, 2005). 

7 Uran Atikal (1976:611). 

8 Uran Atikal (1976:611). 

9 Uran Atikal (1976:613). 

10 Uran Atikal (1976:614). 

11 Ūran Atikal (1976:614). 

12 Uran Atikal (1976:613). 

13 Velayuta Mutaliyar, who was a Tamil Velala by caste, was at this time employed as 
the second Tamil Pandit at Presidency College, Madras. 

14 Uran Atikal (1976:614). 

15 On the first pronouncements regarding The Theosophical Society, as made by 
Henry Steele Olcott, see Prothero (1996:49): The society, Olcott proclaimed, 
would provide a “neutral ground” on which scientists and people of faith could 
stand side by side. 


To the church it offers proof that the soul is immortal, at once final and 
irresistible; to science, those mathematical demonstrations of new forces and 
an unseen universe the lack of which has hitherto sent its votaries adrift in 
that current whose vortex sucks them into Infidelity, Darkness, and Despair. 


16 Uran Atikal (1976:614). 


17 Uran Atikal (1976:614). 
18 Uran Atikal (1976:615). 
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Prothero (1996:43). 

Quoted in Johnson (1994:13-14). 

Quoted in Hastings (1921:304). 

Quoted in Prothero (1996:76). 

Referring to this religious liberalism Prothero (1996:59) points to the “critical 
contradiction inherent in theosophy, which proclaimed as its chief dogma the 
unity of all religions yet clearly preferred some religions (the religions of Asia) 
over others (Christianity) ". 

Prothero (1996:77—78). 

See Chapter 7 for the pre-modern trans-sectarian consensus between the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta and Tamil Vīrašaivism. Further, see also the same chapter for 
Kantacami Pillai's active role in supporting Vīrašaiva monastic institutions such 
as the Naniyar matalayam at Tiruppātirippuliyūr/Katalūr in the early decades of 
the 20th century. 

See Kantacamippillai (1970:i-viii) for biographical details regarding these two 
men. 

His caste and parents are named in one verse (v. 4), and the names of those who 
patronized the publication of the Tiruvarutpā are given towards the end of the 
poem in verses 57-61. 

For a detailed account of Velayutanar's life, see Tirunakecuvaran, n.d. For a brief 
synopsis, see Velayuta Mutaliyar (1912) as well as Iraviccantiran (2016:36—44). 
For a list of the works he composed, see Venkatacami (1962:224). 

The epithet Arutpirakaca Vallal with the word pirakāca (<Skt: prakāša) permits this 
twofold meaning. 

TV, v. 28: 

tanitturaitta iraámalin kat tanimarai ātarittuintār 

initta arutpirakaca vallal ena initétti 

anittam arrār cila aravar anto enpon marantu 

manittan enak kontolintàr malavālvil cila maravar. 

TV, v. 35: 

aļavāta pēranpu corintarulai vilaivittut 

talavarum nakaikkayarkaņ taiyalitan koņtapirān 

vaļamārum kalalmalarē irantaruttu vālvikkum 

uļavālē arutpà enrorunāmam pūņtatuvē. 

re. TV, v.6: marai vilanka ākamavāy maikaļ viļankac catvanerit 

turai viļanka 

In order that the Vedas might flourish, the truths of the [Šaiva] āgamas and the way of 
the Šaiva system flourish. . . 

The canonical corpus of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta consists, first, of the twelve 
poetic compositions, collectively called the Tirumurai. Of these, the first seven 
texts, composed by those poet-saints considered the three first preceptors of the 
community, are collectively called the Tēvāram. The eighth book of the poet- 
saint Manikkavacakar contains the Tiruvdcakam and the Tirukkēvatyār. This is 
followed by three more books of poetic compositions, of which the tenth book 
is the Tirumantiram, and the twelfth is the 12th-century hagiography called 
the Periyapuranam. In addition, the canon includes the 14 Meykanta Šāstras (or 
Saivasiddhanta Šāstras), which are the theological treatises of mainstream Tamil 
Šaivism. For a standard treatment of the texts of the Tamil Šaivasiddhānta, see 
Dhavamony (1971) and Siddhalingaiah (1979). Pechilis Prentiss (1999:134) sees 
the emergence of the Tamil Šaivasiddhānta in the context of the compromises 
undergone by Sanskrit Šaivasiddhānta under the influence of Advaita Vedānta 
and the Muslim incursions of the 13th century. 

The verse from the Tiruvarutpā that might be referred to here is the final verse 
of Book 4, which is also a complete poem in itself called Aruļviļakka Malai and 
contains this word. 
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TV v.44: 
pannirmac cuvaimutirnia tiruppanuval arutpayanait 
taņņīren roruven pac campantap piranvaliyil 
tennirtten kūtalvarum citamparama mun iterittal 
unnirmai onrumilén uraippatumor pukalāmē 
There is a third figure as well who is alluded to in this verse by the phrase, “the 
great ascetic of Chidambaram”. This seems to have been one Chidambaram Swa- 
migal, the religious head of the Madurai atinam, said to emerge from the guru- 
ship of Tiruūānacampantar, who composed a poem in praise of the Tiruvarutpa 
called Tiruvarutbá makimai in which he refers to Ramalingar as “he who has the 
nature of having made a water lamp glow” (tannir vilakkeritta tanmai). On this, 
see Uran Atikal (1976:311). 
See Dhavamony (1979:59) for a brief summary of the hagiography. 
Re. Periyapuranam, verse 1899 in Jakannatan (2007:15), where the reasons for 
the birth of Tiruūānacampantar are referred to: 
vētaneri talaittonka mikucaivat turaivil anka 
pütaparam paraipoliya. . . and compared with the aforementioned citation of TV, 
verse 7. 
Periyapuranam, verses 1964—1967. 
Words attributed to Ramalingar in Pirunkimanakaram Iramacami Mutaliyar’s 
account of the disappearance. The 1896 edition of Iramacami Mutaliyar which 
contains this account (Iramacami Mutaliyar, 1896:23-24) has some typos which 
have been corrected in Uran Atikal’s extracts from this account in his 1971 hagi- 
ography. Hence, I use the Uran Atikal version for this chapter, unless otherwise 
stated. 
Ramalingar was called, at various stages of his life, Iramalinka Pillai, Citamparam 
Iramalinka Pillai, Ramalinga Atikal, Ramalinga Swami, etc. 
Pillaiyavarkaļ tiruvuruvam maraintatu in Üran  Atikal (1976:176-178): 
mnanamaka ānantātīta — nilaiyiliruntu catānanta cātanamurrut tamatāpta 
naņparkaļait tiruvaruļ nokkal nokkik kataikkanittu anparkāļ! yam unkaļaic cilakālam 
vittup pirintirukkavennankontullom. catananta camāti nittai kita niccaiyittullom. 
ennatu carīram ciritu kalattul unkaļ kankalukkut tūrrātu maraintupom. ikkayattai 
unkaļil yārālum, akkiniyir rakikkavavatu, mannil camāti vaikkavavatu kittātu. ini 
nar pattarayira varuta kālam cittarāy amarntiruntu sakala cittikalum cittikkap paru 
dnantat tiruviļaiyāttil ayarntiruntu atarku mel. piranavatekiyaki fiánacampanta 
kurutva nilaiyaip peruvom ennun kurippai veliyittuc cuttamar cuttikattip pinpu, 
cakkiramutaliyav aintavattaiyun katantu ninru tiruvarut krpá | mokkattirkut 
tammaiyun avakki mul uvatum vil uikappattavaray tattuva muluvatum iccaivalip banni 
kētkap piravaņamē tiruvuruvākac cakacavarul pirakka vatalüraiyatutta méttukuppak 
kirāmattil cittivalakat tirumāļikaikku kaliyaptam 1874-il srimuka varusam tai 
macam 19 nal cukravāram punarpūca naks atiran kütiya pūrvarāttiriyil ceyarkaiyutal 
iyarkaiyutalakat tirivupatun cin mattira cakajacamātiyil acaivara nur u, tamatatmartta 
carkuruvaic cintittu, tām amarntirunta avvaraiyai mūtip pūttikkoļļat tamatan parkkuk 
kurippunarttip pūttacceytu, tàmun tamatintiriyak katavai muti mavuna nittai kūti 
nittiyanantamurranar. 

ikkurunātar kattalaiyitta vannam ivar nütai kütiya tiruvarai nāļatu varaiyir 
pittappattu apimanikalal penappattu varukinratu. ittirumdlikaiyin taksina mukap- 
pil sri citamparam irāmalinka pillaiyennum pillait tirunāmam pinta vallar peruman 
tonrun tunaiyay irunta kálattir rapittu vaitta cattiya fiana tībam ennum or akantam 
inr um vilanki onki varukinratu. intaccitlkunap peruntakaiyàr mur kurippitta vannam 
catānanta nittai kūtiya avvaraikkup poyp pārkka atikāram ullor tirantu párkkaiyil 
*inrtvvaraiyait lirantu pārppīrēl nāļaikkonrum irukkakkāņīr” enritta kattalaiyin 
vaņņam avvarai ve umaiyayc cutta veliyayt tulankukinr atu. 
Uran Atikal (1976:595): katai virittom koļvārillai, kattivittom. ippotu inta utampil 
irukkirom ini ella utampilum pukuntukol vom. 
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Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:111): nàn uļlē pattup patinaintu tinam irukkappokiren. 
pārttu avanampikkaiyat aiyatirkal. orukāl parka nērntu pārttāl yārukkum tonr dtu. veru 
vītākattān irukkum pati antavar ceyvippar. enn aik kāttikkotār. 

It must be noted that even while Üran Atika] does not include this long pas- 
sage of Iramacami Mutaliyar in his hagiography he does include it in his account 
of the disappearance that came out in 1976, the same year that the second edi- 
tion of the hagiography was printed. The discrepancy can be explained by the 
fact of Uran Atikal’s own reluctance, expressed explicitly in the appendix to his 
hagiography, to consider the possibility of Ramalinga Swamigal's return. See- 
ing Ramalingar as in the direct lineage of the great poet-saints of antiquity who 
merged with the divine and did not return, he concludes his observations by 
saying that there is no question of Ramalinga Swamigal returning and that any 
such speculation is futile (Uran Atikal, 1976b:643). 

See the discussion of the soteriology of the ca. 15th-century Vīrašaiva text, the 
Šivayogapradīpikā, in Powell (2017:4): The soteriological goal of its yoga system, 
like other medieval Yogasastras, is the attainment of the stone-like supra-mental 
state of samādhi (also known as sahajā, unmanī, or amanska) , described by the 
author in Vedantic terms as the oneness of the individual (jīvātman) and the 
supreme soul (paramátman) (SYP 8.48) 

Depending on the context the word Citti (< Sanskrit Siddhi) needs to be trans- 
lated either as “power/s” or as “liberation” in this passage. 

Muttivaipavam in Uran Arikaļ (1976:178-179): ikhtanvo tiruvarut pirakāca vallalàr 
tam para tiruvarut kirupa nokkattarutbaru. itu unmaiyana muktinilaiynnatanpatunartti 
iru. aeinanamennin, tēkam pinaviyalaki immannile vilātu mūvakaic cittiyul or vakaic citti 
paru nirpate mutivana muttinilaiyenravarayrru. ini muttiyileyun tekam parum mūvakaic 
ciltiyavan a, uruvacitli, aruvacitli, uruvaruvacilti epanavam. ituvé nam arutperuncelvarkal 
atainta perum pērāy kāņka. evvārenin emmaiydlutaiya nampikalakiya cuntaramürttà 
cuvamikalum cēramān perumān nāyanārum tirumēniyātum tirukkailaikkuc cenratu polvana 
uruvac cittiyam. avai cuttatēkam enavum, cuvamatēkam enavum, piranavatekam avavum 
valankuvar mélor. aruvac cittiyavatu, emmaiydlutaiya māņikkavācaka cuvāmikaļ tirumēni 
circapaiyilē paramākācamākak kalantu ninratu. uruvaruvac cittiyavatu, emmarydlutaiya 
pilļaiyār mutaliyorkal cotiyir kalantatum, dntavaracukal | civalinkattut  kalantatum 
pēlvanavumām. pinnum tiruvenkattatikal, cirampalanātikaļ, mutaliya pala periyorkalum 
tammutalaic civalin kamaka niruttiyatum itupparriyeyaka. mnanamé cakala citti vallarana 
ittiruvarut pirakāca vallalar pārrun itnru kanka. 

On Cirrampalanatikal and his writings, see Chapter 3. 

For an account of Cirrampalanatikal's eventual departure from the world, see 
Cirrampalanatikal (1904). 

See Lorenzen (1995) on this trope in the hagiographies of North Indian nirguņī 
saints and Werth [1998]2001 for this motif in the Sufi cults of Pakistan. See 
Florida (1995) for the vanishing Islamic saints of Indonesia. See Dobe (2015) 
for the disappearance of both Rama Tirtha (1873-1906) and Sundar Singh 
(1889-1929) and the hagiographical topoi relating to this. 

In his account of these three cittis Uran Atikal (1976:572) makes it clear that he 
sees Ramalinga Swamigal as having attained the formless citt, thus approximat- 
ing Manikkavacakar. 

Kantacamippillai (1970:3). 

Kantacamippillai (1970:4—6). 

Kantacamippillai (1970:6—38). 

Kantacamippillai (1970:52): tiruvaruģpirakāca vaļļalār tirukkāppittuk koļvatarkuc 
cila nal aikku mun tamatu anparkaļai nokki, “nammotu kūtip pal akiyiruntavarkalaiyum 
pin kāviyāl virumbukinravarkalaiyum kaivita māttūm. nai, āņai”, enru uruti 
kūriyaruļinār. 

A ghatikā (Sanskrit) being the same as the Tamil nālikai and referring to a time 
unit of 24 minutes that constitutes the traditional single unit of measurement. 
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Kantacamippillai (1970:54). 
Murugesa Mudaliar (1972:4). 
Kantacamippillai (1970:55-57). The disappearance and reappearance of Ramalinga 
Swamigal is also narrated in a biographical note, printed as the preface to an edition 
of the Arutperuricoti Akaval. This note was composed by E. Sanmuka Pillai and he 
writes that Vallalar, ever since his disappearance, currently appears as a visible, pro- 
tective figure for those who are mature souls and as an invisible help to others. 
Sanmuka Pillai (1891:8): inta meyūāna cittiyanupavap peruman tarkālam pakkuva 
anmakalukkuttonr un tup aiyayum marr aiyarukkut tonr at tun aiyayum tiruvaruļ ulakav- 
atikaram celuttik kontirukkir av. 
The citation references can be understood as follows. The book of the 
Tiruvarutpa is followed by the song number and the number of the individual 
verse in the Uran Atikal edition. 
Uran Atika] (1972:6.40.3896.11.3): kontén aliyāt tiruvuruvam. . . 
The poetic corpus of the Tiruvarutpá consists of 5,814 verses of which the verse 
division, in the Üran Atikal edition is as follows: Books 1—4: 3,028 verses of tra- 
ditionally anchored Saivite devotional poetry possibly composed in the period 
when his main residence was Madras; Book 5 consisting of 237 verses composed 
between the period 1858 and 1867, when he resided mainly at Karunkuli and, 
finally, Book 6 consisting of 2,551 poems composed in the last seven years of his 
life, 1867-1874 — when he resided in Vadalur and Mēttukuppam. 
Uran Atikal (1972:5.1.3038.11.6): cakanilai kātti 
Uran Atikal (1972:6.87.4672.lls. 1-4): 
ennaiyum en porulaiyum en àviyaiyum 
tan kontinkenpal anpal 
tannaiyum tan porulaiyum tan àviyaiyum 
kalittalitta talaivan tannai 
Uran Atikal (1972:6.32.3802; 87.4672; 129.5522; 141.5704, etc). 
Uran Atikal (1972:6.94.4745.11s.3—4): 
wrn ekkālamum cākāmal onkum olivativam 
pare uyarnilaip paran 
See also 6.38.3870 for the same theme. 
Uran Atikaļ (1972:6.40.3900.lls.1—2): 
kantēn kaļittēņ karuņait tiru amutam 
unten aliyà uram parre 
See also 6.38.3867 and 40.3896. 
Uran Atikaļ (1972:6.49.4013.1Is.1—4): 
maru] né&i cer malavutampai aliyāta vimala 
vativākki ellāī cey valla cittām porul ait 
tarunam atu terinten akkut tane vantalitta 
tayanitiye 
Uran Atikaļ (1972:6.87.4671.11.3): immaiyil entannak aliyāt tiruvativam tantānai 
Uran Atikaļ (1972:6.38.3866.11.3): cittiyelam potittutampaiyum ponnutampākki 
See also 6.57.4096, 4150; 101.4832, 4833; 128.5482, etc. 
Uran Atikaļ (1972:6.40.4731.11.3—4): 
vayattotu caka varamum en tanakke 
valankitap perranan maraņa payattai vittolitten 
See also 6.107.4903 on the same theme. 
Uran Atikaļ (1972:6.5455.lls.1-8): 
tükkamum tuyarum accamum itarum 
tolaintana tolaintana enatvitt- 
ēkkamum vinaiyum máyaiyum irulum 
erintana olintana mulutum 
ākkamum aruļum arivum mey anpum 
alivurā utampum mey inpa 
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ūkkamum ennaiyē urrana ulakir 

uņmai tvvācakam unarmin 

Palakirusnap Pillai, A (1959c:61-104). 

Pakirusnap Pillai, A (1959c:93). 

See, for instance, the summary of this doctrine of the three bodies in verse 22 of 
the Cuttacātakam: 

vinaiyinil eutta tvvutan mēlum vinai ulatenil nké akalum 

viņai ilatenil mkivoutar ane vinai arum or mayamaki 

vinai ulavutal poróra māttiramāy vil ankiyé venturu puripol 

vin aiyilap paramamuttiyil veļiyāy vimala nallarul atay vitume. 

On the cyborg, see Haraway (1991). On the yogi as cyborg, see Alter (2004). On 
the animal-human equation in classical Hindu thought, see Doniger (2011). 
White (1996:3). 

White (1996:2). 

White (2009:161—166). 

White (2009:248-253). 

Venkataraman (1990:2-3) points out, rightly, that, in the absence of a separate 
letter for aspirated consonants in Tamil, the word Cittar in Tamil can stand both 
for the Sanskrit Siddha and derivates of Cit meaning consciousness. It is in the 
latter sense, he suggests, that the word Cittar is used in the Tēvāram and not to 
mean the Siddha/Cittar traditions. 

For a summary of the handful of scholarly works in English, of which the most 
substantial is that of Venkatraman (1990), see Little (2006). There exists, as 
Little (2006:22) shows, a vast number of popular Tamil reproductions and 
accounts of the lives and poetic corpus that grows exponentially each year. 
Tirumūlar Tirumantiram (n.d.), mūnrām tantiram, attamācitti, pp. 710—779. 
Goodall (1998:xxxvii-xxxix) has succinctly summed up the arguments on the 
dating of Tirumülar: 


Scholars of Tamil generally place Tirumülar earlier than seems plausible given 
the syncretistic content of the Tirumantiram (see particularly Tantra 4, which 
embraces even Tripurasundari and the cult of the Sricakra) . . . . The grounds 
for placing Tirumülar early (see Vaiyapuri Pillai, 1988:78, footnote 1) appear to 
be that the eight-century poet Cuntarar venerates a certain Tirumülan and the 
much later hagiographer Cekkilar identifies this Tirumülan with the Mülan who 
claims authorship of the Tirumantiram (stanza 68). Vaiyapuripillai suggests that 
the Tirumantiram was probably written in the first quarter of the eight century AD 
(1988:77-78); . . . The fifth of the nine mantirams of Tirumülar's Tirumantiram, 
entitled Cuttacaivam deals principally with the four paths of jriana, yoga, kriyā, and 
caryā, and we find represented there most of the views of the four characteristic 
exclusively of the late South Indian Saiva Siddhanta . . . there are other features of 
Tirumülar's work which are also otherwise found only in the works of late South 
Indian neo-Siddhantikas, notably the emphasis on the role of devotion and the 
(often reiterated) preeminence of Nandin, the transmitter of all knowledge. 


It is in the scholarly study of the Siddha figures relating to this category and on Sid- 
dha medicine in the Tamil region that some of the most interesting scholarship has 
emerged in recent times. See Hausman (1996), Little (2006), and Weiss (2009). 
Venkatraman (1990:76—165). 

Venkatraman (1996:10). 

Manninezhath (1993:5) arrives at the dates of 1602-1662 on the basis of trac- 
ing the religious lineage of the Maunaguru atinam that Tayumanavar was said 
to belong to, on the basis of manuscripts found in the records of the Dhar- 
mapuram dtinam. Zvelebil (1995:656) summarizes the conflicting evidence that 
leaves undecided whether it could be the 17th or 18th century. Shulman (1991) 
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prefers to see Tayumanavar’s poetic sensibility as characteristic of the new ethos 
and notions of selfhood emerging in 18th-century Nayaka-era Tamil Nadu. 

For a short literary biography of Tantapani Cuvamikal, see Zvelebil (1995: 651-652). 
On the Pulavar puranam, see Subramania Aiyar (1969:109—110). 

Pulavar puranam, Kankantapulavar carukkam, vs.21: 

tantamil vatalūrān munràyumanavaneyawu 

mantarür malarkonturra vaūcuka matiyen enr um 

vintatévoruvanullàn varum poyan vilampilén meyt- 

tontartattukal umáyác cūriyātiyaruūcānrē. 

See also Kantacamip Pillai (1970:50) and Uran Atikaļ (1976:635-637). 

See Manninezhath (1993). 

Katiraivērpiļļai ([1937]2010:149—162): the last two lines of each verse of this ten- 
verse poem constitute a refrain which goes: O Wise Community of Cittars who have 
obtained the good space of equality of the Vedanta and Siddhanta! 

Vetanta cittanta camaraca nannilai perra 

vittakac cittar kan ame. 

For a more detailed discussion of camaracam in Tayumanavar, see Chapter 8. 
Katiraiverpillai ([1937]2010:161). 

kallāta pērkaļē nallavarkal nallavarkal 

karrum arivillataven 

karmattai yen colluken matiyaiy en colluken 

kaivalya fananiti 

nallor uraikkilo karmamukkiyamenru 

nattuven karmam oruvan 

nattin alo palayananam mukkiyamenru 

naviluven vatamoliyile 

vallàn oruttan varavun travitattile 

vantatā vtvakarippēn 

vallatamilariūar varin annané vatamoliyin 

vacanankal ciritu pukalvēn 

vellamal evaraiyum maruttivita vakaivanta 

vittaiyen mutti tarumo 

In his autobiography U.Ve. Caminataiyar (1950) speaks of how the children 
in his village would wander around singing the songs of Tayumanavar. On the 
popularity of Ramalingar’s songs, see also Chapter 6. 

On how the hagiographical genre first emerges in the Tamil, Srivaisnava tradi- 
tion in the 12th century in this kind of context with these kinds of aims, see 
Raman (2007:101-126). 

See Collins (1998:281-282). 

For the Saivasiddhanta views on aikayavāda, see Umāpati Sivacarya’s 14th-century 
text, Sankalpa Nirākaraņam, Sections 3-4, where there is the exposition and refu- 
tation of aikyavāda. In Umapati’s understanding the Aikyavāda position, though 
Saivite, may be summarized as follows: there are three entities, Pati, Pasu, and 
Pasa. Pati is Siva as Paramešvara, Pašu is the myriad souls, and Pasa is māyā and 
karman. In other words, the Aikyavadins do not accept the third source of bond- 
age central to Saivasiddhanta, which is @ava mala. But the greatest divergence, 
according to Umapati, lies in the conception of final liberation, mukti. For the 
Aikyavadins, muktiis achieved when the soul, purified of all its impurities through 
the grace of God as the Guru, is in a state when its consciousness (arivu/cit) 
merges with that of Siva’s, in complete and undifferentiated union. From the 
Saivasiddhanta point of view, this view of liberation seemed to approximate dan- 
gerously to that of the māyāvādā/Kevalādvaita of Samkara and, indeed, it is imme- 
diately after his refutation of the latter that Umapati deals with and dismisses 
aikyavāda in the Samkalpa Nirakaranam. 
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For details of the author, his biography, and the text, see Arunacalam (2005b:152— 
165). Ramalinga Swamigal’s praise verse on the text may be unpacked as follows. 
The text he says, goes beyond the threefold path of Saivasiddhanta to arrive at 
the fourth, jūāna. It reconciles the paths of the Agamas and the Vedas. It teaches 
one about the 36 tattvas and their nature. Its 15 topics include the following: the 
teacher, the disciple, pati, pasu, pasa, the nature of the instruction, the nature 
of ripeness, the return (nivarti) from right conduct (caryā), ritual (kriyā), and 
yoga, the elucidation of non-attachment, the nature of asceticism, the nature 
of grace, the nature of those who have conquered decay, and the nature of the 
final state. For further details of this text, see Chapters 3 and 6. 

The only detailed English language scholarly study of the primary Saivasiddhànta 
mathas and átin ams is that of Koppedrayer (1990). In it she suggests that the evi- 
dence for a Meykantar lineage - the one to which Kannutaiya Vallal allegedly 
belonged to — is very late, the epigraphical evidence going no further back than 
the mid-15th century (Koppedrayer, 1990:152-153). 


3 The Context of Compassion 


The Message 


In 1980, G. Vanmikanathan, an erudite and learned scholar as well as a 
devotee of Ramalinga Swamigal, produced a slim volume for the Sahitya 
Akademi's Makers of Indian Literature series titled Ramalingar. This was 
four years after the publication of his monumental work Pathway to God 
trod by Saint Ramalingar for another central government organization, the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. The Sahitya Akademi book attempts to condense 
the essential Ramalingar for a pan-Indian audience as opposed to the more 
extensive study published prior to it. Ramalingar begins with a chapter titled 
The Psyche of Ramalingarin which Vanmikanathan describes with eloquence 
what he sees as the protagonist's defining characteristic, his compassion: 


Cries of lamentation on the occasion of the death of people, the harsh 
cry of the kestrel, the howls of packs of dogs, the reverberation of earth- 
shaking steps of people leaving a cloud of dust behind them, disputa- 
tions in a loud voice, thunderous knocking at doors, to all these harsh 
and hostile vibrations, Ramalingar's heart responded even as a highly 
sensitive seismograph does to the slightest tremor of an earthquake. It 
is no wonder that such a highly sensitive person had a unique empathy 
with all creatures. He quaked with distress at the sight of disease of 
hunger even of strangers. His heart broke on witnessing the poverty of 
people. The fibres of his heart were wrung on even merely seeing the 
weariness of people. Compassion was the life-breath of Ramalingar.' 


If one were to cite, in his vast corpus of poetical and prose works, verses 
which have the most circulation even today and are widely known among 
the general Tamil public, (who may not even know that it was he who com- 
posed them), we might refer to certain single verses culled from the large 
corpus and repeated in various anthologies and contexts. Among these, 
for instance, we can speak of two beautiful and lyrical verses, verses 2 and 
3 from the longer work, the Aru/vilakka mālai, beginning with the verse 
Kotaiyilé iļappārri, on how nature is permeated in all its aspects by the spirit 
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of God.’ Similarly, there is another single verse that has become famous 
and is considered to encapsulate Ramalingar’s unique emphasis on com- 
passion. It is verse 62 from the long 133-verse poem Pilaip peruvinnappam 
and quoted without fail in every biography of Ramalingar: 


I withered whenever I saw wilting crops. 
My heart throbbed, 

seeing the destitute, 

lean from hunger, 

begging from house to house, 

hunger unsatiated. 

My heart quivered, 

looking at those suffering from a lengthy affliction, 
in front of me. 

Seeing those with incomparable pride, 
poor, with hearts worn out, 

I grew lean.? 


This profound empathy with the poor, with the hungry, is considered also 
to be his lasting legacy to the Tamil people. Many if not most of the signifi- 
cant modern biographies! of Ramalingar regard this compassion and the 
ethical position that undergirds itin Ramalingar's writings, encapsulated in 
the phrase, “compassion towards living beings”, or ctvakarunyam, as unique 
to his religious vision.? In the context of modern works we might cite Uran 
Atikal (1971) and Vanmikanathan (1976) as the most authoritative of the 
works engaged in understanding and framing Ramalingar within his reli- 
gious vision, with the latter much indebted to the former. Of the two, Uran 
Atikal's monumental work of retrieving, classifying, and framing Ramaling- 
ar's life and works has become the standard narrative and the source for all 
later works. In his biography of Ramalingar, Uran Atikal places the discus- 
sion of civakarunyam within what he has characterized as the fourth phase 
of the former’s life, “The Section on the Chidambaram of Higher Wisdom 
(Uttaraūāna citamparappakuti) which is seen also to encompass Poems 
44—47 of the sixth book of the Tiruvarutpā”.* In this section Uran Atikal 
begins with a discussion about hunger in Tamil literature, showing that this 
is not a new topic but a concern shared by other Tamil *Literary Greats" 
prior to Ramalingar such as Auvaiyar and Tiruvalluvar.’ He says that Rama- 
lingar's work, The Conduct of Compassion Towards Living Beings ( Cīvakāruņya 
olukkam), is entirely about the torture of hunger and the greatness in get- 
ting rid of it. Saying this, Uran Atikal quotes entire sections of this composi- 
tion and concludes by saying that there has been none since Ramalingar 
who have spoken about these topics as impressively as he.? 

While engaging deeply with him, as we have previously seen, the writings of 
Uran Atikaļ and those after him place Ramalingar within three kinds of gene- 
alogies: a genealogy of Tamil “Literary Greats” and a forerunner of a modern 
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form of poetic expression which sees its apotheosis in Subramania Bharatiyar 
considered the outstanding Tamil poet of the 20th century; a genealogy of 
Tamil Saivite poet-saints of whom the culmination is Tayumanavar, as we saw 
in the previous chapter; or, finally, as someone unique whose final poems, 
as anthologized in the sixth book, and the prose, place him at the start of a 
genealogy of Modern Tamil Saivism. In this context cīvakāruņyam in Ramalin- 
gar comes to usually be seen either as part of an ancient Tamil/ Saivite ethics 
given new prominence by him or entirely his new legacy to Tamil religion. 
It is the aim of this chapter to enable us to rethink particularly the last two 
genealogies of Ramalingar by contextualizing ctvakadrunyam in two ways. First, 
through an investigation of its textual genealogy through the examination of 
texts that had profoundly influenced him and which are of more recent ori- 
gin than Cankamliterature, by showing that crvakarunyam acquired a new lease 
of religious life between the 16th and 19th centuries. Second, by showing that 
cīvakāruņyam became the preoccupation of not just Ramalingar but of more 
than one of his contemporaries, particularly for those preoccupied with pro- 
viding an alternative ethical framework to that of Brahmanism in general or to 
its caste-based ethics. Finally, in tracing the discourse of cīvakāruņyam before 
and in Ramalingar’s time this chapter attempts to show that he was very much 
embedded in Saiva discourses that flourished and received recognition in his 
time and also thereafter but which have come to be elided and ignored or 
insufficiently understood and explored both in his hagiographies and biog- 
raphies and within the context of a Dravidian nationalist framework. Elided 
in the traditional hagiographies because of the typology of sainthood he was 
considered to exemplify, ignored in the modern studies because of their 
reliance on the former to contextualize his writings, and then building upon 
this understanding to proclaim him the prophet of a Saiva modernity unen- 
cumbered by a recent historical past or even his own present. 

Nevertheless, Uran Atikal gives us a signpost on the road to the contextu- 
alization of civakarunyam by rightly pointing out that Ramalingar's soterio- 
logical path in its broad features, within which cīvakāruņyam might be called 
the lynchpin, emerges out of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. Thus, before we 
contextualize civakarunyam we need to see that it is embedded within a gnos- 
tic soteriology that gave rise to an entire genre of works that began to focus 
on this specific concept. In order to understand the broad contours of this 
soteriology we have to make a brief excursus into the Meykantacattirankal 
and then to those works which either preceded or emerged at the same 
time as Ramalingar’s own writings. 


Relationship Between Knowledge (jūāna) and Salvation 
(moksa) in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta 


The concept of civakarunyam emerged in the context of a textual tradition 
of what I will call svānubhūti texts of Tamil Saivism which concentrate on the 
path of knowledge to salvation. In order to comprehend the reason for a 
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steady emergence of these svanubhüti works, and their significance and the 
conceptual framework in which they are embedded for Ramalingar, we will 
have to take a step back and see how they rely upon the framework for lib- 
eration provided by the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. In this we are best aided by 
the doctrines laid out in their comprehensive form in the Civandnacittiyar 
(henceforth, Cittiyar) and the main commentaries on it, which come to be 
consolidated by the 16th century? In the Cittiyār we have a detailed deline- 
ation that knowledge, vida, is the only means to final liberation - thus con- 
ferring upon the gnostic path a status of prestige that makes it also the most 
aspirational one. 

The significant sections of the Cittiyar for our purposes are Sutras 
7-9 on the means to salvation (cdtana iyal) and particularly Sūtra 8 
within these. Here, we might begin with verse 269, in Sütra 8, where 
the Cittiyār says that the good paths (nanmārkkam) to attain Siva are 
fourfold: the true path (canmarkkam/sanmarga), the path of the friend 
(cakamarkkam/ sakhamārga), the path of the good son (carputtiramarkkam/ 
satputramarga), and the path of the servant (tātamārkkam/ dāsamārga). 
It adds that these are also called the paths of knowledge (nāna/jūāna), 
yoga, rites (kiriya/kriyā), and ritual observances (cariyai/carya).? The 
states of liberation of these fourfold paths are to abide in the same place 
(cālokkiyam/ sālokya), to be in proximity (camippiyam/ samipya), to have the 
same form (cárüppiyam/ sārūpya), and to be in intimate union (cáyucciyam/ 
sāyujya) with Siva, respectively. Of these, says the verse, the liberation 
attained through the path of knowledge, jūāna, is the ultimate liberation 
(nānattāl eytu multi mutiv enpar).! The next two verses deal public ritual 
activities (cartyai) and private ritual observances (kiriyai), respectively. 
The first is with helping care of and doing work related to Saiva temples 
while the second is daily worship at home. Of interest to us are the follow- 
ing two verses which deal with yoga and jūāna, respectively. In verse 272, 
the yoga described is explicitly called the eightfold yoga (attankayokam) 
but, in fact, it differs entirely in the final stage and goal of liberation from 
that of the classical system attributed to Patanjali. What is described is 
breath retention leading to control of the senses and eventually the pro- 
cess of driving the breath through the central channel of the body to 
release the nectar in the head, which then floods the body of the yogi 
with bliss. But this cannot be the final liberation since it does not lead to 
union with Siva. Thus, this yoga has to be kept separate from the highest 
liberation or mukti which is about union with Siva and attaining a state of 
Siva-ness, through the best path, which is sivayoga.'? This highest path, the 
can márkkam, is described in verse 273 of the Cittiyar. 


In the can markkam one understands all the arts, 
Puranas, Vedas, šāstras, religious systems — 
regards as lesser the contents of many paths, 
and seeks, as superior, 
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the knowledge of the good path 

that knows pati, bacu and paca and shows the Supreme Civan. 

And further on that path attaining Civan, 

such that knowledge, its object and the knower don't exist, 

they who have that greatness of such knowledge, will obtain Civan.? 


In his commentary on this verse, Marainanacampantatécikar tells us that 
once one unites with Siva there is the bliss in the state of mind of equiva- 
lence (camaraciyapavam/ samarasiyabhava) with him.“ The next two verses 
elaborate further on the components of the path of knowledge which 
involves learning (ētal), hearing (kētal), making heard (kétpittal), and 
reflecting upon (cintittal) the works of knowledge (ñānanūl). In terms of 
stressing the significance of this path, we have verse 278, which states cat- 
egorically that the Vedas, Agamas, and Puranas are all united in declaring 
that salvation is attainable only through the path of knowledge.” Then we 
have verse 281, which describes eloquently what happens when knowledge 
and intelligence are reined in through the path of knowledge, allowing for 
Siva's grace to operate: 


Removing the ignorance of knowing, 

and knowing, without doing so, through Grace, 

the intelligence within the intelligence, 

seeing without seeing, without joining with 

or fading through the internal organs, 

If you stay, melting yourself — 

undivided Civan himself will separately appear, 

appearing himself as all the distinctions of the cosmos, 
making them non-existent through the path, 

and standing, will show himself as the Unsupported One.'* 


Finally, there are some verses on how the person who has gone on this path 
and succeeded in performing stvayoga might comport him or herself and 
how they might behave. Here, I will cite just verse 283: 


Those who are steady in knowledge on this earth 

have neither good nor bad, 

want for nothing, 

have no conduct, nor vows, 

nor the rules of the stages of life. 

They don't contemplate nor have mental impurities, 
are not bound by appearances, 

nor flesh. 

Without activity, qualities, distinguishing marks, lineage, 
assuming the qualities of children, the mad or the possessed, 
they might well learn to dance, along with singing.! 
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In summarizing the main features of the path to liberation which is the most 
prestigious in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta by the late 14th century, as exempli- 
fied in the Cittiyar, we see that it is called the true path, canmarkkam; that it is 
the only one of the fourfold agamic paths that guarantees liberation without 
rebirth; that it involves a form of sivayoga culminating in a state of union with 
Siva in his highest impersonal form as Sivam; that this state is also called “stead- 
iness in knowledge” (fidnanittai/jndnanistha), a dissolving (kulaital) or a state 
of equivalence (camaracībāvam) or of direct experience (anupüti/ anubhüti); 
that it is vouchsafed by the grace of Siva himself; that in this state one goes 
beyond discriminatory knowledge that involves the separation of the knower, 
the known, and knowledge to non-discriminatory knowledge which is accessi- 
ble only in a higher state of absorption with Siva? and, that finally, the person 
who has entered into and reached the highest state of this path experiences 
a living liberation that also liberates them from normative social conventions, 
leading to a shedding of caste and kinship ties and the identity that comes 
from them and causing them to behave like those who are not responsible to 
the normative world — such as children, the mad, the possessed — making them 
disarming, puzzling, mysterious in their spontaneity.’ 

All these features of the canmarkkam come to be explored in innovative 
and fascinating ways in the literature that takes this path as its focus after 
the 14th century, which I call the Ura?yatal literature, to which I now turn. 


The Uraiyātal Texts of Tamil Saivism: the Cinmayatipikai 


Some traditional commentators and scholars have seen the textual geneal- 
ogy of these works as having their starting point in the Tiruvuntiyar and the 
Tirukkaļirruppatiyār, both of which are traditionally considered to pre-date 
the Civananapotam. The textual lineage of these works is seen to continue 
via 14th-century works like the Tukalarupotam of Cikali Cirrampalanatikal to 
the Olivilotukkamin the 15th century.” This is a plausible textual genealogy, 
at least in terms of doctrinal development, for reasons I will address later.” 
In addition, I suggest that this sub-genre of texts, which I call Uraiyātal works 
for reasons I will shortly explain, continues after the early 15th century in 
works such as the Vaļļalār cattiram in the latter half of the 15th century, the 
Vairakkiyatipam, Nittānupūti, etc., in the 17th century, the Cinmayatipikai in 
the early 19th century, and the Cīvakāruņya vilakkam, Svānupūti viļakkam, 
and the Pūmānantētayam into Ramalingar’s own time in the 19th century, 
to name just some of the works that would fall into this group.” 

To understand the context of such works we need to grasp that, in gen- 
eral, the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, post-14th century moved decisively to pro- 
duce soteriological-oriented works that focused overwhelmingly on the 
gnostic path. One might call such works in general anubhüti texts, a refer- 
ence to their ultimate goal, which is the experience of Siva in a state of 
absorption. Nevertheless, within this broad genre there was much varia- 
tion. We have works, for instance, which are also about the canmarkkam but 
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follow the path laid down by the Cittiyar and are concerned with elucidat- 
ing the āgamic, doctrinal position on the canmārkkam and are sometimes 
even just translations of sections of the Agamas on this topic. Works that 
would fall within this category would include those such as the Piracātatūbam 
(Prasādadīpa), Piracáta akaval, Piracatacatkam (Prasadasadka), etc.” In con- 
trast to these more doctrinally oriented elucidatory works, we have other 
texts of which the first intimations might be found in the Tiruvuntiyar but 
which come to have a clear-cut, post-Cittiyār Saivasiddhanta model in the 
Tukalarupotam of Cikali Cirrampalanatikal. 

I call these Uraiyatal works because they set up a narrative structure prem- 
ised on a conversation or dialogue (uratyātal) between a guru and his dis- 
ciple or, for instance, between the heart (uzarvu) and the mind (arivu) 
in order to explicate the path of knowledge. Some of their characteristic 
features can already be found, as mentioned, in the T?ruvuntiyar. Very early 
on, in the Tiruvuntiyar (ca. 12th century), for instance, we see in brief many 
of the features that come to be explored extensively in other Uraiyātal texts. 
We have very little historical information about its author except what is 
said in the penultimate verse 45 of the composition, which says that those 
to whom these utterances of Uyyavantan (uyyavantān urat) are available will 
realize the Ultimate Reality (unmai unarntar). It is a fairly brief work of 45 
stanzas, structured as the teaching of an enlightened teacher to a student, 
sometimes addressed as such in the vocative as mānava, on the nature of lib- 
eration. The methods of attaining this state are described briefly and cryp- 
tically. Thus, verse 22 seems to hint at some kind of breathing technique 
when it says, “skill (arral) is the [ability] to merge consciousness within 
consciousness (karuttai karuttinil ārruvatu), after having transformed the 
winds/breathing (karrai marri)”. Verse 26 is similarly enigmatic: “There is 
overflowing nectar (mollà amutu), if within you, the thought of inner and 
outer is severed (ulum purampum ninaipparil unnulle)". In verses 30 and 31 
there seems to be a scepticism expressed towards the domestic life, towards 
renunciation as well as towards other religions (marraya camayankaļ). Nev- 
ertheless, from verse 32 onwards the poem moves decisively towards offer- 
ing a Saivite path of liberation, which involves reaching and going beyond 
the turiyā state (v. 32). It also adds, in verse 34, that those who have this 
experience, women and men, behave like ghosts — pentir pitipola anmakkal 
peypola. Thus, the text exemplifies some of the themes which we saw as cru- 
cial to the can markkam doctrines that come to be elucidated in the Cittiyar. 

The innovator in terms of these Uraiyátal texts was undoubtedly Cikali 
Cirrampalanatikal whose Tukalarupotam (The Knowledge that Severs Falsity) 
enjoyed, from early on, such a high status within the Tamil Šaivasiddhānta 
canon that there is strong evidence it was originally included in the 14 works 
of the Meykantacattirankal, in lieu of the Unmaineri vilakkam, whose author- 
ship by Umapati Sivacariyar remains disputed." Cirrampalanatikal’s four 
important works, the three zrankalworks (Celkdlattirankal, Varunkdlattiran kal, 
Nikalkalattirankal) as well as the Tukalarupotam are marked by a simplicity of 
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diction and structure which we can see as a forerunner of both the Uraiyātal 
works and the Citar literature and beyond.” 

We might be able to understand in some broad sense how these texts 
continued to evolve after the Ttruvuntiyār if we look in detail at one of 
these works separated from it by more than half a millennium, and of great 
importance to Ramalingar, undoubtedly influencing in explicit ways his 
own compositions. This is the Cinmayatipikai of Muttaiya Cuvamikal, pos- 
sibly composed in the first half of the 19th century. This was also the second 
of the Uraiyātal texts, after the Olivilotukkam, that he published in 1857. 
The first edition of the work was published by Ramalingar in 1857, with 
no information regarding the author or the provenance of the work. In 
1907, a second edition was published together with a gloss and commen- 
tary of Kancipuram Iramananta Yokikal, followed by two further editions 
in 1970 and 1997. Starting from the second edition the frontispiece of 
the work contains the information that Muttaiya Cuvamikal belonged to 
the teacherdisciple lineage of the Vīrašaiva Kumaratévar ātīņam based in 
Vriddhachalam.? In his study of the Tamil Vīrašaiva átinam's and mathas 
Uran Atikal tells us that the 20th incumbent of this institution, Cokkalinka 
Cuvamikal, went to the Kumaratévar matha in Tirumutukunram in order 
to study under Muttaiya Cuvamikal, who was known to be a very learned 
scholar at that institution. Cokkalinka Cuvamikal subsequently composed 
a work, the Periyandyakiyammai pillaittamil, a work which dates itself, from 
within the text, to the Saka year 1811, which makes it 1889 in the Gregorian 
calendar.” From this internal evidence we can reliably assume that Muttaiya 
Cuvāmikaļ and the Cinmayatipikai can be dated to the first half of the 19th 
century, making him, more or less, a contemporary of Ramalingar. 

The Cinmayatipikai is a long philosophical poem of 114 verses, con- 
structed as a dialogue between the heart (neūcu) and intelligence (arivu), 
where the heart is mired in transmigratory life and ignorance and has to be 
led by the intelligence on the path of salvation in stages by the intelligence. 
Thus, in a variation of the predominant Uratyātal work, where the dialogue 
is between the enlightened teacher (Zanakuru/ nanacariyan) and the disci- 
ple (manavan), we have the allegory of the heart and the mind. In compos- 
ing this allegorical work, Muttaiya Cuvamikal was following on the footsteps 
of another important Vīrašaiva work, the l'7th'century Vairakkiyacatakam of 
Cantalinka Cuvamikal, which is an allegory of a similar dialogue between 
the heart (manam) and discrimination (vivékam). For reasons which will 
become clear in the next sub-section, Cantalinka Cuvamikal’s writings and 
the commentaries on them were central to Ramalingar’s conception of 
ctvakarunyam. Hence, his publication of the Cin mayatipikai also indicates his 
sustained interest in the writings of Tamil Vīrašaiva authors starting from 
the late medieval period into his own time. 

In the Preface (mukavurai) jointly authored by Korattūr Cinnakirusna Piram- 
mam and Appaturai Mutaliyar, the title of the work is explained: it illumi- 
nates (vilakkuvatu) that which is full of knowledge (cinmaya). Knowledge 
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is that which discriminates between permanent and impermanent things. 
Thus, first the impermanent has to be explained and then that which is per- 
manent revealed. The work, they say, falls within the lineage of the works of 
other authors who also speak of the same things — and have composed poetry 
based on experience (anupavac ceyyulkal) of a similar kind. Thus, these 
authors — Auvai Pirattiyar, Tiruvalluvatevar, Patinattatikal, Tayumanavar, 
Tirumūlatēvar, Kumarakuruparacuvamikal, Civappirakaca Cuvamikal, 
Arunakirinatar, Kannutaiya Vallalar, Camayacariyar Cantanakuravar — have 
been cited in explaining this work. Here we should note that the authors 
are pointing to the fact that the commentator, Iramananta Yokikal is citing, 
among other works, the Olivilotukkam of Kannutaiya Vallal, regarding it as 
belonging to the same genre of works as the Cinmayatipikai. 

Structurally, the emplotment of the work begins with the heart mired in 
domesticity being approached by intelligence, which first points to the tran- 
sitory nature of life (verses 3-17). The heart is impressed enough with the 
message to agree to listen further to intelligence and clear its doubts (verse 
24). The intelligence shows that the heart is mistaken in thinking that it is 
sovereign in the world, charged with protecting its kith and kin while the 
real protector is God (verses 33-41). The path to realizing him is pointed 
out (verse 44), and there are two important verses here on the irrelevance 
of all caste divisions (verses 46—47). Verses 53—63 form a powerful section 
on the body, culminating on the approach of death in verse 65. This then 
makes the case for turning to a guru for salvation before it is too late (verse 
73). The poem then segues into the final section on the nature of the guru, 
on the right religion and then concludes with the nature of the divine. 

In the 114 verses of the Cinmayatipikai we can discern, broadly speak- 
ing, three themes: the nature of ultimate reality, the guru and of God; the 
impermanent, dream-like nature of domestic life and the folly of clinging 
to it; and, finally, the disgusting nature of the body of women and one’s own 
body and the meditation on this corporeality. 


The following are verses which speak to each of these themes, in 
translation. 

On the nature of ultimate reality and the guru: 

I praise that — 

the life within *A”* 

shining light, 

vast space, 

state of silence which is the crest jewel 

in the midst of the turiyā state, 

full of light. 

The soft, lotus feet of the Supreme Guru 

will be my protection, 

to remove darkness in the blemishless heart, 

so I can share the Cinmayatipam, now shining forth. (prefatory verse 1).?? 
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It is these — 

a pinnacle of the precious scriptures, 

the cosmos and its outer reaches, 

the singular meaning within pure silence, 

the real nature of that great light, hard to know in various ways, 
and its reality, a great expanse. 

That it see this, obtain happiness, seek to secure the guru's feet, 
dispel darkness, 

let us speak of what the mind said 

beckoning to the filth cultivating heart (verse 1).?? 


In these two verses the ultimate reality is described as that which is within 
the pure silence which is a vast space, effulgent, and in the midst of the 
turiyā state — which in the Vīrašaiva doctrines of the Kumāratēvar line- 
age, to which Muttaiya Cuvamikal belonged to, refers to the final of the 
three turiyā states, (also called the cit-bheda—jūāna states), the Šiva-turiyā, 
which is also the state of living liberation or jīvanmukti, where one merges 
with Siva as his part, aiga.*! This ultimate reality is also described as the 
real and final import of the scriptures, by which is meant both the Vedas 
and the Saivagamas, and as a shining light (cutar oli), a vast space (akanta 
virivu), and a state of silence (mavuna nilai) — all expressions we find in 
works like the T?rumantiram, as well as Kumaratévar’s major philosophical 
work, Cuttacātakam, which draws heavily upon the former.” Thus, in the 
Cinmayatipikai, the heart is called by intelligence to come and listen to 
advice on how to reach this state. 

The verses on God, two of which I quote here, highlight how the divine 
is immanent in all the quotidian realities and lives of the world, as the life 
within all life forms: 


There is one good thing — 

it feeds the snake and nourishes it with nectar, 
lovingly helps lives in the world have food, 

gives feed to all creatures of the sea in goodness, 
holds up trees in thick wooded forests, giving water, 
raises them, then, with care. 

Yet you whirl around, Oh restless heart! (verse 39).* 


There is the great light, 

like a silent, vast space — 

It feeds and quickens the chicken within the egg, 

dabs colour deliberately on the clustered buds, 

fills with water the growing coconut, 

and sharpens the thorn inside the spawn of the deep water fish. 
Yet you waste away in vain, Oh heart! (verse 40). 
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This strand of what one might call nature poetry, which establishes a close 
relationship between the organic processes of the natural world, birth, 
growth, feeding, and a transcendent reality that is available to one if one 
were only to “know” it, is beautifully done in the Cinmayatipikai. Even while 
poetry that teems with nature and nature imagery has had a long genealogy 
in Tamil literature beginning with the solitary gems of Cankam and shining 
bright in Tiruttakkatevar and Kampan, the sort of transcendentalism this 
poem evokes, a trope of several of these works, later found exemplary ech- 
oes in Ramalingar's better-known and much-loved verses. 

The second theme is that of the transitory nature of the verities of family 
life, social life, fame, and fortune — all those things with which the heart is 
enamoured and clings to. 


Kings have reigned and died, 

as many as fine sand, 

regarding as theirs this sea girdled earth, 

You have heard the truth of these old sayings. 

Lords of the Earth, their hair festooned with flower garlands, 
and others like them - their bodies weakened, their fame ended, 
have died and become soil. 

You know this. 

Yet you have joined the earth-intoxicated (verse 8). 


Birds densely flock to fruit laden trees, 

only to depart when the fruits cease. 

Like this, when a mound of wealth shrinks, 

do friends disperse or gather? 

when subjects praise even as the crowns of kings roll down, 
and those who once ruled the world beg, eat and suffer — 
is there the companionship that you vehemently upheld? 
You unsteady wandering heart! (verse 15).** 


Here, in these and other verses of the Cmmayatipikai, we see a repeated 
reference to the fragility of temporal power, to the precariousness of kings, 
to the treachery of kith and kin and companions. While it would be far 
too simple to relate this to the upheavals of colonial modernity and the 
shake-up this brought to established powers and to ways of living in the 
Tamil region, nevertheless, like with the awareness of famines and constant 
hunger in Ramalingar, here too it would not be too much to speculate that 
theological doctrine alludes to and is tinged by the precariousness of the 
times and having seen power pass decisively, within the century, from local 
potentates to new, colonial masters. 

The third and final theme which I reference from this poem is that of 
memento mori — the remembrance of death, related to the aforementioned 
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theme but even more strongly to the trope of the aversion to the flesh, 
particularly the female body and its morbidity and to the remembrance 
of the skeleton clothed by the flesh. This is perhaps the most distinctive 
theme of the Cinmayatipikai, a sensibility which closely relates it to the 
poetry of the Cittars. The theme is first introduced in verse 24, where the 
body is stripped to its organic components in order to illustrate its perish- 
able nature: 


Blood, flesh, sinews, the skeleton, skin, 
intestines, pus, fat, group, come together 

as the body, the site of worms. 

Desiring its clod of earth you wandered, 

not seeing that this body perishes, 

together with all manner of things, 

mingling with the soil. 

lacking surety, coveting dirt and dwelling, 

you think these are yours, oh heart! (verse 24).°” 


This body, the deteriorating, organic stuff, is then shown to be the same in 
everyone. We all have these bodies, says the poet, hence why pretend there 
is a fundamental difference. This view of the sameness of the human body 
becomes the grounds for caste critique, as well as for the avowal that the 
same sentience, the same divinity inhabits everybody: 


You say the upper-caste body is swan-like, 

then, the same maxim applies to those of the lower. 

Or, their body is sentience you say, 

then, it will be the same. 

Does difference exist? 

The shining sun mirrored in the waters of a golden vessel - 
is it other when reflected in the gutter? (verse 46).** 


When a crane mates with a rooster, 

tell me, does the egg look different? 

If Brahmins lovingly mate with fertile low caste women, 

will not an appropriate seed be borne? 

In the cremation grounds is the stench of the burnt different? 
Is there high and low in lofty words? (verse 47).?? 


The next set of verses returns to the theme of the true nature of the body. 
The female body is, on the one hand, the treacherous object of desire. Yet, 
in reality it is an object of disgust which is converted by the male subject into 
an object of erotic desire and the subject of erotic poetry — all of which is 
explicitly mocked. Discrimination and intelligence - the heart being led by 
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true knowledge — will reveal the stench beneath the perfume and the skull 
beneath the skin: 


Face like a shimmering moon, 

a fine drawn nose, 

large eyes, big lashes, 

lips that conceal a pearl-toothed smile — 

If you look searchingly at these, 

you, oh heart, will grasp 

the young woman's facial beauty, 

that stirs a bewildering desire in you. 

Peel away the skin that covers the breasts- 

and discover, you will, their loveliness (verse 54).*? 


You masked her hair stench with flowers, 

dripping with intoxicating fragrance. 

You changed her body odour, 

smearing her liberally with perfumed clay. 

She stood before you smiling, showing her white bones. 
You, oh heart, swooned, forgot your body, became aroused, 
came together with thieving dross, 

giving no thought to that body of hers (verse 56).*! 


In these two verses misogyny and disgust with the female body are expanded 
and relativized to include the male body — if one awakens to the knowledge 
that one's own male body is itself a perishable thing and a source of disgust, 
then one would respect it more and from this respect would also emerge 
a decisive turning away from the combination of self-love, self-care, and 
erotic desire that characterizes domestic life: 


There is the cage — 

a vessel of dirt called a mire, 

a coming together of veins, sinews, bones, flesh, skin, blood, and fat, 
and stinking orifices in which worms wriggle. 

From increasing love for this, 

seeing it as an always rare to find, 

“amazingly beautiful body of mine”, 

you lusted after the bodies of women with scrawny waists, 
disrespecting your own body (verse 60).* 


This you don't speak of - 

when the knife slips, cuts the hand, 
reveals flesh, skin, sinews, 

then gashed, the bones show up. 
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You don’t introspect about this cage of skin. 
donning beautiful, colourful gems that dazzle, 
you smear on aphrodisiacal perfumes, 
wearing fragrant flower garlands daily, 

with pride, Oh heart, 

you have been drunk on women (verse 62). 


Finally, there are verses which expand the disgust with the body to the medi- 
tation on the cremation grounds and the hour of death. Meditating on the 
putrefying body and its dissolution in the fire is meant to lead one to the 
awareness that “clothes maketh the man", and that caste and other social 
and religious hierarchies are a social construct, a veneer that peals away at 
the time of death. Verse 65 shows us that we all die in the same way, that 
death is not pleasant and that we are ill-equipped to deal with it without the 
support of the divine. Thus, in the final analysis, the misogyny, the disgust 
with the body, the awareness of death — all this is but a preparation for, at 
the very least, an inward asceticism and a turning away from worldly life and 
towards God. 


Go to the grounds where bodies are burnt. 
In solitude seat yourself near a carcass. 
Then, becalmed, if you think with feeling about 
the limbs of the corpse, 

its fitted skin, 

the heavy miasma, 

that reeks of fat melting, 

and you see it steam, 

then you might well think and accept this — 
however fragrant the body, 

once burnt, so will it be (verse 63).** 


The senses become confused, 

the mind swoons, 

the intelligence is destroyed, 

the condition weakened, 

the sense-organs suffer greatly, 

the body becomes lean, 

the eyes dim, 

the mouth blabs, 

the life-breaths falter, 

This is the agony of death. 

Many won't grasp this, who lack knowledge of the Supreme. 
Before that pain of death comes, Oh heart, 
Surrender (verse 65).* 
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It is in a work like the Cin mayatipikai that the Uraiyatal works and the poetry of 
the Cittars meet. The themes we find in Civavakkiyar, Pattinattar, Pattirakiriyar, 
and Pāmpāttcittar (all considered to have been composed between the 14th 
and 16th centuries) include a disdain for caste, an emphasis on a Saivism 
which focuses on the path of knowledge rather than ritualism and worship 
in temples and the female body as a site of temptation and disgust. These 
general themes are, of course, differently emphasized in the different poets. 
Thus, Civavakkiyar does the least of the theme called “blaming women” 
(mātaraip palittal) and is the most explicitly Saivasiddhantic — with poetry that 
explains the fourfold Siddhantic path, the significance of the Saiva paricaks ara 
mantra, etc. In Patinattar (also known as Patinattu Pillaiyar) we have, in his 
most famous poems, a strong rejection of the world as a lie and a reproach 
of the wiles of women of which we see a strong echo in the Cinmayatīpikai. 
Pattirakiriyar’s single work, Meyūānap pulampal (The Lament regarding True 
Knowledge) has the poet, in the first person, seeking true knowledge and its 
themes are closely paralleled in the Uraiyātal works like the Olivilotukkam, 
which we will look at later. In Pāmpātticittars songs references to both 
kundalini yoga, to the true guru and the false guru, and the detaching oneself 
from domesticity are recurrent themes. 

The deliberate striving after a simplicity of diction that makes it sound 
almost contemporary that characterizes the Cittar poetry, its late compilation 
and uneven canonization within Tamil literary histories as well as the peren- 
nial difficulties of dating beginning with that of the Tirumantiram,*" which 
has been repeatedly declared to be the first Cittar work of Tamil origin, has 
made Cittar poetry notoriously hard to pigeonhole and had usually led to it 
being treated as a separate category in all Tamil literary histories. Yet, all the 
evidence evaluated for the period between the late 14th and 17th centuries, 
I suggest, shows that the Uraiyátal texts and some of the Cittar poetry forms 
one Saivite continuum, which takes the Saivasiddhanta canmārkkam along 
new paths, using it as a springboard to evolve new genres of works which 
use the first person voice, committed to a mode of sincerity which give the 
works the imprimatur of an authentic religious experience, both Saivite and 
seemingly beyond sectarianism at the same time. It is this kind of work that 
Ramalingar clearly saw as worth printing and which informed his own reli- 
gious ideology that was anti-caste, committed to vana and with a focus on 
compassion, as the next chapter shows. It was also within these works that we 
have the first intimations of ctvakarunyam, well before Ramalingar’s century. 

We are guided, first, to the genealogy of cīvakāruņyam by his own reading 
and publishing, by the works he singled out for attention by printing them 
or the authors we can surmise with some certainty he was familiar with. The 
most significant of these works, starting from the 15th century, will be exam- 
ined in the following. These were also the works he saw as valuable doctrinally 
and they themselves, or other works linked to them, influenced him more 
profoundly than any of his biographers have been willing to explore in depth. 
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The very first work that Ramalingar published in 1851 was Olivilotukkam, a 
title that can be translated as Absorption into the Final Stage.? The author of 
the text was Cikali Kannutaiya Vallal, dated to the early 15th century. The 
text was commented upon around the turn of the 17th-18th century by the 
Vīrašaiva author and commentator, Tirupporür Citampara Cuvamikal, who 
we are given to understand had been handed the work by his own teacher, 
Cantalinka Cuvamikal (ca. 17th century) and asked to write a commentary 
for it, just as he did for Cantalinka's own works.? This is significant for two 
reasons. Since writing a commentary on a text was the classic hermeneutical 
strategy for claiming it, the Tamil Virasaiva tradition, by the 17th century, 
saw the Ol?vilotukkam as a text that was worthy of being incorporated into 
their own larger canon of works. Moreover, because we will see the emer- 
gence of civakarunyam in Citampara Cuvamikal's commentaries both on the 
Olivilotukkam and on his commentaries on Cantalinka Cuvamikal's work, 
the Vairakkiyatipam (Vairagyadipa), we can assume that he was an impor- 
tant figure in introducing this concept to Ramalingar. This becomes clear 
because Ramalingar published the Olivilotukkam together with commentary 
of Citampara Cuvamikal as a single text and this has been its publishing his- 
tory ever since. Nevertheless, as we will also see when we look at a later work, 
the Vallalar cáttiram, Citampara Cuvamikal was not the only one to deal 
with this concept either before or within Ramalingar's own time. Thus, it 
becomes important for us to understand the context of crvakarunyam not 
just within the Olivilot ukkam commentary and other texts related to it but 
within a wider discourse in which it was embedded. 

The Olivilotukkam consists of 252 verses in the venpaá metre." Mu. 
Arunacalam has pointed out that the work gained widespread popularity 
after its publication because of its language — terse yet simple with pithy 
analogies and verses of real profundity and beauty to emphasis its inten- 
tions or to illustrate philosophical and theological ideas. To give just two 
examples of such verses — in verse 16 the poet compares the feeling one 
could have on reading his work to other pleasures: 


Like rising waves, a flood of erotic love 

for he who sings in the embrace of its five forms, 

like time's flower?! pouting open its bell-shaped mouth, 

like those who repose in pleasure to the songs of the kinnari — 
like that will this be, for those who see it.** 


Or verse 54 which compares those who know the Real Substance which is 
God (tattuvattār) with those who do not (tattuvattār illar): 


Those who are not of the Real, 
they are like a moon in the waters. 
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Those who are of the Real, 

their austerities have a clearness — 
like washing the sky with rain, 

like lustrating the wind with fire.** 


The work is constructed as a dialogue between the disciple in search of 
liberation and the true teacher, guru, who instructs and is divided into ten 
chapters: 


1) General Teaching regarding the Vedas and the Agamas (vētākamap 
potuvil upatecam) — verses 1-63 

2) Absorption of Superior Beings through the Descent of Power 
(cattinipatattu uttamar olivu) — verses 64—91 

3) Disappearance of Yoga (yoka kalarri) — verses 92-121 

4) Disappearance of Kriya (kiriyai kalarri) — verses 122-137 

5) Disappearance of Carya (cariyai kalarri) — verses 138-151 

6) Elucidation of Dispassion (viratti vilakkam) — verses 152-164 

7) Renunciation (turavu) — verses 165—189 

8) Nature of the State of Grace (arul avattai tanmai) — verses 190-231 

9) Nature of those whose traces have died (vātanai mantàr tanmat) — verses 
232-240 

10) Nature of the State (nilai iyalpu) — verses 241—253 


This structuring of the work into sections, as well as the framework which 
provides a narrative and linear framework for the Olivilotukkam, cannot 
always be discerned explicitly within the text itself, which tends to return 
to certain themes in all the sections, but through a linear and clear-cut 
structure created by the commentary. Nevertheless, the commentary is not 
entirely improvising on this structure which clearly aims to reflect that of 
the Meykantacáttiran kal. This becomes apparent when we compare the struc- 
ture of the Olivilotukkam and that of the Civanānacittiyār, which might be 
taken as the basic paradigm for such works. Nevertheless, our understand- 
ing of the Olivilotukkam is dependent, in great measure, on the framework 
that Citampara Cuvamikal gave it, which is that of a Tamil Saivasiddhanta 
soteriologal narrative culminating in liberation. As Citampara Cuvamikal 
understands it, the journey of the person who seeks liberation goes through 
increasing stages of involution. This process is described in his own words, 
in the commentary on verse 245: 


After the thirty-six tattvas have come to an end, after the state of kevala, 
which stands above them obscuring, has ceased, that intelligence 
(arivu), (which has rid itself of those tattvas and that state of kevala, 
knowing them as such,) knowing itself as itself, and knowing them, 
ceases. [When this happens], it knows that it came to know through the 
divine grace, which came to make it known to itself. Then there ceases 
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[the thought], “I have known”. Then, there is the sight of the grace 
which made known, the unfettering from that grace as well and becom- 
ing oneself the pure parai.” Then there is the cessation of the idea of 
one’s independence on knowing that parai, which comes from know- 
ing a “this” and a “that”, with oneself as a knower and [“that”] as the 
sight. In the cessation of that pardcakti there is the dissolution of I-ness 
(tarpotam) .... There is the mingling, with the singular (onrayirunta) 
Civam, which is not anything itself (onrum tan ākāta) such that duality 
is destroyed (irantara). That place where even the traces of I-ness are 
dead (potavacanaiyum iranta itattil), is [the state] “beyond happiness”, 
sukātītam (sukhātita). This sukdtitam is the State of Reality (un mai nilai) .” 


From the perspective of the commentary it is this progressive involution — 
a withdrawal from the ontological realities through a path of knowledge 
(ūānam), itself vouchsafed only through Siva’s grace and not through one's 
own agency, which ultimately leads to the dissolution of the knower and 
the known and all traces of I-ness. This, in turn, leads to the singularity that 
is Siva and the enjoyment of being in that state, which is sivabhoga, where 
there is not even a trace of the sense being other than Siva. This is the nar- 
rative which the commentary offers us as the framework for understanding 
the Olivilotukkam. 

The Olivilotukkam locates this path within renunciation or turavaram — a 
concept that, along with its binary householdership or illaram, acquires a 
long textual genealogy within Tamil literature subsequent to the Tirukkural 
which, particularly since Parimélalakar’s 13th-century commentary on the 
relevant Chapters 25—33, forms the bedrock of all subsequent Tamil Saiva 
literature on renunciation.” Among these chapters Chapter 33, which deals 
with Non-Killing (kollamai), is interpreted by Citampara Cuvāmikaļ as deal- 
ing, in essence, with cīvakāruņyam. Householdership in the Olivilotukkam 
can only lead to the same goal if the householder, in effect, behaves like a 
renouncer, cultivating dispassion towards his beloved ones and his kinsfolk, 
while being embedded in social life, be he a king or the common man.” 
This theme in the text is also central to the understanding of civakarunyam, 
as we will soon see. 

The poet describes the aspirant on the path to liberation using various 
terms and in various ways towards the very end of the text, in the 41 verses 
of the eighth section. This is a person whose path to liberation does not fol- 
low the fourfold path described by the Saivagamas — of caryā (public, ritual 
activity), kriyā (daily worship), yoga, and jūāna (knowledge) but disregards 
the first three, as sections 3-5 show, to acquire liberating knowledge alone. 
In verse 214 the poet tells us that these are people who have moved beyond 
social relationships, habitations, and conventions. They have left desire and 
domesticity (kāmāti viftu) and now live with their hands as their begging 
vessels (karamé kalam), and, in sleep, the earth itself as the blanket for their 
hands and legs (pumiyé kaikkalaipportturanki). For such people, unaffected 
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by the predispositions (vātanaiyil tākkarrār) where, asks the poet, is there 
need for a name (nāma), qualities (kunam), caste (cati), karma or religion 
(camayam). Nevertheless, in verse 227, the poet makes it clear that they 
remain still marked by their Saiva affiliation — their entire bodies covered in 
sacred ash (tirunir). They are naked (tikampari/digambari) and have many 
names says verse 229 — these include attuviti/advaiti, ēkānti/ ekantī, ananti, 
cuttan/ $uddha, turiyan, avatütan/ avadhüta, turavi, civayoki/Sivayogi, niruvani/ 
nirvāņi, and virattan/virakta. In the commentary on verse 192, Citampara 
Cuvamikal further explains that this person has discarded all the lesser 
qualities that relate to tamas and rajas and has only the eight qualiües that 
are sāttvic. These eight pure qualities he lists as: lack of desire (nirācai/ 
nirāšā), austerity (tavam/tapas), patience (porumai), compassion (kirupai/ 
krpā), happiness (cantosam/ samtosa), truthfulness (vāymai), possessing intel- 
ligence (arivutaimai), and self-control (atakkam utaimai).”* So, we see that 
among the essential pure qualities of the Sivayogi is compassion. Keeping 
this in mind we turn, now, to the single instance in the commentary on the 
entire text where Citampara Cuvamikal uses the compound civakarunyam. 
This is very early on, in the first section of the Olivilotukkam, while com- 
menting on verse 35, which is as follows: 


Once fear recedes - 

of the rope as a snake,” 

will one imagine this, 

crying, agitating the body? 

Even if the Sivayogi, 

standing in the dissolution of activity, 
thinking, were to ever call out, “You come!" 
Why is there no agitation?™ 


In his commentary on this verse Citampara Cuvamikal says: 


The Sivayogi is filled with the bliss of silence (maunanantam) because of 
cīvakāruņyam etc. He stands in the form of grace (tiruvaruļ vativāy) and 
not in the form of illusion (mayavativam). Hence, just as darkness does 
not appear in the light of the sun, the darkness of maya (māyāntakāram) 
does not appear where there is the light of knowledge (ianapirakacattil) .?! 


The conclusion we come to from the commentary on the Olivilotukkam is 
that czvakarunyam, the quality of compassion towards all living beings, is part 
of a complex of virtues vouchsafed only to those human beings who have 
made great progress on the path of liberation and, in fact, are either very 
near or have already attained liberation while living (in another part of the 
text Citampara Cuvamikal calls the Sivayogi the jīvanmukta). It is also placed 
clearly within a framework of renunciation or turavaram, and of a gnostic 
path to salvation where there is the absorption into a state of unity with Siva. 
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Vallalar cattiram (ca. Late 15th Century) 


This is a collection of 20 short compositions of a single author, Civanana 
Vallal, who is from the disciplinary lineage of Kannutaiya Vallal, being the dis- 
ciple of his disciple Cuyampirakaca Vallal. On the basis of Kannutaiya Vallal’s 
dates, it has been suggested that Civanana Vallal might be dated to the third 
quarter of the 15th century.” Among these 20 short works two are of particu- 
lar interest to us because, as far as I am able to ascertain, they are the sole 
works within the anthology that contain references to crvakaárunyam. The first 
is Elucidation on God, the Soul and Bondage (Patipacupaca vilakkam), which is 
the second of the texts in the anthology. Here, in the section titled Charac- 
teristics of the Teacher (Ācāriyayilakkaņam) we have the following single verse: 


ctvakarunyam, dispassion towards the bonds, 

unceasing devotion towards the Lord, rich in abundance, 
knowledge of Brahman that spreads light — 

these four alone are the body of the Guru, 

say the agamas of Cankaran [Siva], 

who neither lives nor dies.9? 


Thus, we see that under the description of the qualities necessary for 
someone to be considered a guru we have a list of four qualities of which 
ctvakarunyam is the first. This is a list we will again encounter, in the very 
next work and we will consider it in greater detail then. 

The second work of interest within the anthology is the Elucidation of 
Knowledge (Nana vilakkam). Its structure and themes are remarkably simi- 
lar, in miniature, to that of the Olivilotukkam. Consisting of 101 verses in the 
venpá metre it begins with a general section on the nature of liberation, the 
reference to the teacher of knowledge (ūānakuru, verse 7), and is framed 
as a dialogue, as the text we have already seen, between the disciple and 
the teacher. Verses 26-29 is called Bewailing the existence of prarabdha karma 
(pirārattuvattukkirankal) and is one in which the disciple laments being 
trapped in samsāra and requests the great knowledge (perurivianam, verse 29) 
that liberates." Verses 30-35 is a section on Grief regarding Birth (piravivarut- 
tam), where the disciple praises the greatness of renunciation (turavu) and 
expresses the intention of tolerating any kind of harsh discipline from the 
teacher (verses 33, 34). The next three verses, 36-38, fall into the section 
titled Devotion to the Lord. (icurapatti), followed by two verses, 39-40, in the 
section Knowledge of Brahman (piramakkiyan am) , where Brahman is described 
as the “life within life" (uyirkkuyiray) The next single verse is on Dispassion 
towards the Bonds (pācavairākkīyam), where the teacher tells the disciple that 
the latter needs to understand that all that which is the “not-I” is a mere cov- 
ering.* Then we come to the two verses of the section called Cēvakkāruņņiyam: 


They will thread softly, with their delicate feet, 
Who think that small worms etc. will perish; 
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Cataparatan himself is an example of this — 
who saw as false all the standing in the shade 
of the pleasure giving umbrella.” 


The verse refers to the story of Jadabharata, narrated already in the Visnu- 
and Bhāgavata Puranas, who is so impervious to his own body, seeing 
through its impermanence, that he is called the “inert (jada) Bharata”, who 
is contemptuous of kingly power (symbolized by the umbrella), and a per- 
ennial wanderer, with no place of his own. In this verse those who have the 
quality of cīvakāruņyam are like him. They too recognize that their body 
is not truly real and that there is a permanent, ultimate reality beyond it. 
Their dispassion towards their body, paradoxically, engenders compassion 
towards all living beings, even insects, and makes them conscious of the 
need not to harm them. The second verse, verse 43, is as follows: 


A tiger does not refuse meat and attain liberation, 
[nor] a harmless crane refraining from eating fish. 
He who dwells in Kayilai of the flowers, king of the forests, [Šiva] — 
Alas, did he not knowingly create all this before?** 


Here, the teacher points out that it is part of the natural world that there 
is the violence of creatures killing and eating each other and that this is 
a world created as such by God. The suggestion is that man must be an 
exception to this “dog eat dog” tendency of the natural world and both 
avoid harming even in the slightest way other creatures and killing them 
for food. In the Vaļļalār cāttiram, therefore, we see that ctvakdrunyam is asso- 
ciated with the teacher or guru - it is part of his qualities just as it was in 
the Olivilotukkam. It is significant, though, that now it is part of a quartet of 
qualities — the others being devotion, dispassion, and knowledge - which 
a true guru must possess.? At the same time, cīvākāruņyam might also be 
described as part of a practice of daily living which involves non-killing and 
non-harming even the smallest of living creatures as well as refraining from 
eating meat — a way of being which is central to the Jaina world view that 
had such a widespread influence in the Tamil region, as reflected in its lit- 
erature, from the second half of the first millennium of the common era, to 
which these features of cīvakāruņyam are also undoubtedly indebted. 


Citampara Cuvamikal’s Commentary on Vairakkiyatipam 
(ca. 17th Century) 


It is in his commentary on several verses of The Lamp of Dispassion 
(Vairakkiyatipam) written by his own guru Pērūr Cantalinka Cuvāmikaļ that 
Citampara Cuvamikal, the commentator of the Olivilotukkam, elaborates 
even further on what he means by civakarunyam. It is worthwhile for us to 
look into this not only because it illuminates the context of the discourse 
on this topic even further but also because itis extremely likely, considering 
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both the evolution of his own thoughts on the issue and his publishing his- 
tory, that Ramalingar was profoundly influenced also by this and other 
works of Tamil Vīrašaivas, among whom Pērūr Cantalinka Cuvāmikaļ was an 
eminent figure of the 17th century.” 

The Vairakkiyatipam, as the title indicates, is about the cultivation of dis- 
passion as a prerequisite for liberation. It is also a dialogue between the 
teacher and his disciple. In his commentary on verse 8 of the text Citam- 
para Cuvamikal explains the significance of the title of the work: 


Knowing those bonds of enjoyment that are a wife, mother etc., and 
understanding that the attachment to the body, which is egoity, natu- 
rally dwells on those things that are indeed unclean, the cause of sorrow 
and impermanent, and from illuminating the house that is the mind 
with the light of asceticism that removes that incomparable darkness 
of confusion kept and reflected upon within the mind, this scripture's 
name is said to be Vairakkiyatipam."! 


The main difficulty addressed in the work is to reconcile dispassion and the 
ideal of the renunciation of social life associated with it, with domestic life 
and householdership. The Vairakkiyatipam (or, more specifically, Citampara 
Cuvamikal’s commentary on it) advises, as did the Olivilotukkam, that the 
paradox might be resolved by cultivating the virtues of renunciation, of 
which dispassion is one, already within domesticity. This point, made ear- 
lier, is elaborated further in the commentary on verse 18, where the follow- 
ing trajectory is described: 


When one flawlessly adheres to the code of conduct for householder- 
ship (aram), family [life] will be seen to be an error (kurram); through 
this there will be external renunciation (puratturavaram); through this 
renunciation austerities (tavam) will be undertaken; through austerity 
there will the mental renunciation of desires and attachment ( utturavu); 
through this the knowledge of reality will arise (mey unarvu); through 
the knowledge of reality birth, will cease.” 


Then, starting with verse 55 we have a cluster of verses where cīvakāruņyam 
comes to the fore. In the commentary on verse 55 the word arul is first 
glossed with civakárunyam. Both the verse and the commentary are about 
the suitable place of habitation for one who has chosen the ascetic life. 
In this context Citampara Cuvamikal elaborates that the proper dwelling 
place for an ascetic is not the wilderness because there he would have to live 
among small insects like mosquitoes, scorpions, and ants and might harm 
them. If he were to harm them, without civakarunyam, then his mind would 
become sullied.? In the commentary on the next verse there is a reference 
to how Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Tirukkural, had pointed out that all 
the knowledge one has acquired with difficulty through scriptural learning 
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is not necessary if one regards the suffering of another being as one's own.”4 
In the commentary on verse 60, Tiruvalluvaris again evoked: 


Tiruvalluvanayanar said that austerity (¢avam) is that which has the 
goodness of not killing living beings. Thus, ctvakdrunyam will abide 
within that heart in which there is the renunciation that is devoid of 
attachment towards anything.” 


Eventually, in the commentary on verse 66 we are given a list of quali- 
ties that the ascetic or renouncer possesses. These are deep absorption 
(camāti/samādhi), renunciation (turavu), devotion to the guru (kurupakti/ 
gurubhakti), and civakarunyam.” Finally, in the commentary on verse 67 the 
same list is reproduced, with some terminological modifications and in the 
reverse order as the qualities which the guru, the teacher of knowledge 
(nānācāriyan) embodies. These, which we have already seen in the Vallalar 
cattiram from a century or so before, are cīvakāruņyam, devotion to God 
(īcurapakti/ i$avarabhakti), dispassion towards the bonds (pácavairákkiyam/ 
pāšavairāgya), and knowledge of Brahman (piramafianam/ brahmajñāna).” 

Summing up, cīvakāruņyam in the texts looked at thus far, between the 
15th and 17th centuries, emerges within a genre of works in the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta and the Tamil Vīrasaiva traditions that pertain solely to a 
gnostic path to liberation. This emphasis on compassion was not unique 
to the Tamil religious traditions but had already been part of an ideo- 
logical exchange between the Buddhists and the Pratyabhijūā school, as 
expressed in the writings of Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta in the 10th 
and 11th centuries. In that exchange, as Ratié (2009) has lucidly shown, 
the Buddhists saw compassion or kāruņya as arising from the acknowledge- 
ment of others’ pain or duhkha, while for the non-dualistic Pratyabhijūā 
school it is the awareness of one’s own innate nature as bliss, extending 
to action aiming at others’ welfare, that generates compassion. It appears 
to be the case that in the civakárunyam of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta and 
ViraSaiva traditions we have, first, the gnosis of the liberated person, who 
is the Sivayogi and cīvakāruņyam, in turn, is the effect of this higher state 
of consciousness rather than the result of mundane knowledge. Thus, 
cīvakāruņyam in both these traditions remains closer to the Pratyabhijūā 
concept than the Buddhist one, a quality that arises from the highest of 
soteriological knowledge than from the observation of the suffering of oth- 
ers on the mundane level. At the heart of the gnostic path lies the assump- 
tion of an internally vouched for and direct experience of oneself as Siva 
in liberation, called anubhüti, granted by the divine guru working without 
one who is also the guru of knowledge (*dndcdriyan) and is Siva himself. 
The human guru, even when he actually exists as the person who initiates 
one in this path, embodies Siva. The soteriology of sivayoga, the ascetic 
practitioner of its highest states, the Sivayogi and the latter's characteristics, 
his rejection of caste, the liminal status he occupies in society — all this 
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predates the Saivasiddhanta’s formulation by several centuries. It emerges 
in the corpus of texts that were concerned with lay Saiva religion known as 
the Sivadharma corpus.” Of particular significance for our purposes is the 
Sivadharmottara, a text which might well have been composed prior to the 
7th-8th centuries ce and which came to be translated into Tamil around 
the 16th century by Maraihanacampantar belonging to the Meykantar line- 
age and residing in Citamparam. A detailed study of the influence of the 
lay Saivite ideology of the Sivadharmottara on the Tamil Saivasiddhanta and 
on Tamil Vīrašaivism is still to be done but there remains little doubt that 
such a study would be able to substantiate the link, speculative at the cur- 
rent moment, that the emergence of the Uratyātal texts in their plenitude 
happens after Marainanacampantar’s Tamil version of the Sanskrit work, 
the Civatarumóttaram, comes into existence.” 

Bringing into confluence the conceptions of sivayoga, the Sivayogi, and 
cīvakāruņyam gains traction in the Vaļļalār cāttiram and in the writings of 
Citampara Cuvamikal a few centuries later. There, civakarunyam comes to 
be mapped onto the qualities required by the serious aspirant for liberation 
as well as for the guru, within a framework of renunciation or turavu and, 
with Citampara Cuvamikal, now linked to the Tirukkuraļ. At the level of daily 
ethical practice it involves the non-harming and non-killing of other living 
beings and not eating meat. It also manifests itself in the empathetic fellow 
feeling, where one feels others' pain as one's own. It also ultimately involves 
the recognition of the illusory nature of social hierarchies and conventions 
and to step beyond them, thus stepping beyond social identity, caste, and 
habitation — to become, as it were, a child or a mad person. Such a cultiva- 
tion of ctvakarunyam is also the prerequisite for dispassion which, in turn, is 
the prerequisite for renunciation, without which one would not commence 
on the Saivite path to liberation. At the same time it is one of the fourfold 
qualities of the guru inasmuch as he embodies Siva, who himself is the ulti- 
mate embodiment of compassion or arul. Thus, manifesting compassion or 
civakürunyamis also to manifest the Siva-ness that is within each human being 
but most visible in the ones enlightened among us, like the guru who is the 
Sivayogi. In sum, this was the context of cīvakāruņyam in Tamil Šaivism prior 
to Ramalingar and one he was deeply familiar with from works he had access 
to or even printed. How he further developed upon this textual edifice, just 
as some of his contemporaries did, becomes evident in the next chapter. 


Notes 


1 Vanmikanathan (1980:4). Here Vanmikanathan is, more or less, abstracting 
from Ramalingar's own views as he expresses them in the lengthy, highly autobi- 
ographical poem, the Pillai peruvin appam, which is the thirteenth poem of Book 
6. One might particularly refer to verses 23-24 where he speaks of his aversion 
to loud noises and other strong sensory impressions. 

2 Uran Atikal (1989:759-760). The widespread circulation of these two verses as 
part of the popular culture was also sealed by their use in the 1940-1960s — in 
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the golden age of Tamil cinema — when the values of the emerging Indian 
nation were placed within a Tamil cinematic landscape. Thus, the runaway hit 
film of 1947 just prior to Indian independence, Nām iruvar (We Two), a morality 
tale about the rescue of a hapless youth from the clutches of debt and penury, 
has a famous scene where the lead character, Sukumaran (played by T.R. Mahal- 
ingam) sings these two verses exquisitely while seated in a verdant landscape. 
Uran Atikal (1989:634—662): 

vātiya payiraik kantapotellam vatinén paciyinal dainte 

vitutür irantum paciy arátayarnta verr araik kantulam pataittēn 

nitiya piniyal varuntukinr or ennérur ak kantulan tutitten 

itin manikal ay dlaikalày nencilaittavar tamai kaņtē iļ attēn. 

The translation is mine. 

By this I refer to those written by those who directly did not experience Ramal- 
ingar. These biographies began to emerge after the 1930s. 

English hagiographies and biographies that stress this include Vanmikanathan 
(1976, 1980), Srinivasan (1968), Balakrishnan (1984), Dayanandan Francis 
(1990), Annamalai (1988), Shammugan (1982), to name a few. The mod- 
ern Tamil publications are innumerable, running into hundreds if not more, 
and with new ones coming out even today. Some of the more significant ones 
are Palacuntaram Pillai (1930), Vasudeva Mutaliyar (1953), Vativél (1956), 
Civatiàánam (1962), Sripal (1977), Acalampikai Ammaiyar (1970), and the defin- 
itive hagiography of Uran Atikal (1971), among others. 

Uran Atikal (1976:335). 

On the many Auvaiyars of Tamil literature ranging from the Cankam poetess to 
a possibly 14th- century Cittar figure, see Zvelebil (1995:85—87). 

Uran Atikaļ (1976:335—342). 

The commentaries are those of Nirampavalakiyar, Maraitanacampantar, 
Civakrayokikal, Nanappirakacar, Civafanayokikal, and Cuppiramaniyatécikar. In 
his detailed analysis of the six commentaries Devesenapathi (1974:9) suggests that 
while Nirampavalakiyar might be somewhat earlier, Maraifianacampantatécikar, 
Civakrayokikal, Nanappirakacar all stem from the 16th century. In this section 
I mainly consult Maraifanacampantatécikar’s commentary and resort to others 
only where necessary. 

For an account of these four in the Saivagamas, see Chapter 15 of the 
Parákhyatantra in Goodall (2004). 


canmārkkam cakamārkkam car puttiramārkkam 

tātamārkkam enrum can karanatyataiyum 

nanmarkkam nal avaitām fianayokam 

narkiriyā cariyaiyena navirruvatum ceyvar 

canmārkka muttikal calokkiya camippiya 

cārūppiya cayucciyam enru caturvitamam 

munmārkka nan attal eytu mutti 

mutivenpar munrinukkum muttipatam enpar 

The sort of yoga envisaged here is that outlined, for example, in Tirumantiram 3 
and 8 and described further in later works such as the Aftankayokakkural of Kalantai 
Nanappirakacar (15th century). On the latter work, see Aruņācalam (2005b:141— 
142). In Tirumantiram 3, the system described in 3.1 as astangayoga is meant to 
culminate, as Tirumantiram 3.9 makes clear, in a vision of Siva and union with him. 
Tirumantram, 3.1.3: 

anneri ennei ennātē attāt kan 

tanneri cenru camātiyilē ninmin 

nann eri celvārkku ūānattil ekalam 

punneriyākatīr pokkiley ākumē 
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canmarkkam cakalakalai purana veta 

cattirankal camayankal tam palavum unarntu 

panmārkkap porul palavum kilaka mēlām 

pati pacu pacam terittup paracivanaik kattum 

nanmārkka nanattai nati nana 

fieyamotu ūātiruvum nātāvaņņam 

pinmārkkac civanutanum parri ūānap 

perumaiyutaiyor civanaip pruvar kane 

pavamam ānantattai porunti . . . The term samarasibhava to refer to union with 
Siva/Brahman in a yogic path is already present in at least two of the Agamas 
which the commentators cite: the Kamika (6.353) and particularly Kalottara 
(21,24,27,67,69 etc.). 


ariyāmai artvakarriy arivinulley 
arivutanaiy aruļināl ariyáteyarintu 
kuriyatē kurittantakaran an kal otum 
kūtātē vataté kul aintirupaiyayil 
piriyáta civan tane pirintu tonrip 
pirapaficapetam ellam tanay tonri 
neriyālē ivaiyellam allavaki 
ninrenrum tonrituvan nirātāran aye 


fianamatin fiananiftaiy utaiyorkku 

nanmaiyotu tēmai ilai nātuvat onrillai 

cilam ilai tavam ilai viratamoté ācciramac 

ceyal illai tiyanam ilai cittamalam illai 

kolam illai pulan illaik karaņam illai 

kunam illai kuriyillai kulamum illai 

palarutan un mattar pacācar kunam aruvip 

patalinotatal wai payinritinum payilvar. 

re. Piracátatipam, p. 22 where an excellent summary of these aspects of the 
canmārkkam are given in the commentary of Kumaracuvami Kurukkal. 

This idea of being a demon or a ghost devotee of Šiva, a pē), is a particularly 
important trope in Karaikkal Ammaiyar. See Craddock (2010) and Pechilis 
(2012) on this. 

This view is expressed by Anavarata Vinayakam Pillai in an influential essay on the 
Olivilotukkam, cited in Uran Atikal (1976:73—74). We have further evidence for this in 
the introduction to the edition of the Tiruvuntiyar, Tirukkalirruppatiyatar edition which 
has a commentary composed by Alalacuntaram Pillai in which the commentator says: 


The Tiruvuntiyar and Tirukkirr uppatiyar are like sutras and their commentary. 
They take as their subject matter only anupūti which is spoken of in the sec- 
tion (atikāram) on the Ultimate Reality (unmai) of the Civaūānapētam and 
they have the excellence of being capable of explaining very simply how one 
might bring to an end the bonds which give grief and how to experience, in 
stages, the experience of Siva (civánupavam) which gives joy. 

(Tiruvuntiyar, Tirukkalirruppatiyar, p. 7) 


In his Preface to the study of the Parākhyatantra Goodall (xxxii, footnote 43) 
points out that the dates given for each of the works that form the corpus of the 
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Meykaņtacāttirankaļ seem to be unsubstantiated by scholars, with each relying on 
the other. Thus, he suggests, looking at the evidence, that the only work that can 
be reliably dated in this literature is that of 1313 ce for the Cankarpanirakaranam. 
While this cannot be disputed one might be able to do a relative chronology of 
the texts in terms of their doctrinal evolution, a chronology which would defi- 
nitely place the Tiruvuntiyāras prior to say the Civarianacittiyár. As Pechilis Prent- 
iss (1999) has shown in her careful and excellent study of Umāpati Sivacarya, 
in his own works (and therefore by the 14th century at the latest) he accom- 
plished the canonization within the Tamil Saivasiddhanta of the Tirumurai and 
the works of his own teachers, Meykantar and Arunanti. 

One might well ask why I would invent names for genres of works with Tamil 
Saivism instead of sticking to emic categories. The idea that there is a class of 
works that one might call anupūti texts is certainly emic as we see its usage in this 
way at least in 19th-century authors. The reason for my typology becomes appar- 
ent when we see that, apart from some occasional indications, the best of the 
literary histories of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, including Mu. Arunacalam’s multi- 
volume study, which is the locus classicus, arrange their materials either along 
a temporal axis, a biographical axis, or a genre axis. Thus, Mu. Arunacalam 
(combines methods one and two, as does Auvai Turaicami Pillai (1958) and Na. 
Cuppu Rettiyar (2001), who takes Arunacalam’s work as his basis and reorgan- 
izes it to combine the biographical with the genre route. The most interest- 
ing of these ways of classification is in Capapati Navalar (1976), who begins 
by showing the divinity of Tamil (tamilin teyvattanmai marapiyal), moves on to 
discussing grammatical works (ilakkana marapiyal), then works of literature 
(illakiya marapiyal), and concludes with a separate section on sacred scripture 
(cattira marapiyal), with a temporal chronology within all these sections except 
the last mentioned which takes a doxographic approach, culminating in the 
Saivasiddhanta — even as he is clearly attempting to create a division of “non- 
religious” and “religious” works. What we do not possess in any of these works is 
what we might call a chronological, intellectual history of the tradition, or even 
modestly, for certain periods of it though Mu. Arunacalam’s prefatory remarks 
to the chapters on Caiva ilakkiyam in each century are a valiant attempt to begin 
to do this. This has necessitated my recourse to a category like the Uraiydtal text, 
which is the attempt to define a genre beyond the traditional ones and, at the 
same time, to gesture towards its manifold ideological development over the 
course of several centuries — and within the different branches of Tamil Saivism. 
On these works, see Piracātatībam, Mukavurai, page 1. In contrast to them we 
have a poetic composition like Ativiraramapantiyar's (16th century) Tirukkaruv 
aippatirr upattantati which describes in a single beautiful verse this gnostic path: 

katal urrita man anilai perritak kanintitak kaļikūrap 

potam urrita yan enatenritum pulaiccarukkar am āra 

natan muttamilk karuvaiyam paran ena nattalump ur avotiy 

oti marru nan parrataiy rrenavuraittita mutiyate (verse 21) 

Arunacalam (2005b:142-143). Arunacalam assigns Cirramapalanātikaļ to the 
14th century. 

Thus, for instance, the Dalit Buddhist intellectual Ayottitasa Pantitar (19th cen- 
tury) in his remarkable work the Ātivētam, which narrates the life of the Buddha, 
was clearly familiar with and repeatedly cites the Nikalkdlattirankal in the work. 
On the Ativétam, see Chapter 4. 

Muttaiya Cuvāmikaļ (1907): sri kumāratēvacuvāmikaļ atinam muttaiyā cuvāmikaļ 
iyarriya cin maya tīpikai. 

Uran Atikal (2009:157—158). This information is also confirmed in the Introduc- 
tion to the 1997 edition of the Cinmayatipikai. 
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One can translate this first foot also as “the vowel “A” — where uyir refers to both 
vowel and to spirit/life. 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:1): 

akaravuyirāyc cutaroliyay akantavirivaytturiyanatuc 
cikaramaniya mavun anilaittecomayam en pataip porrip 
pukarinullattin irul akarrap polintu valar cinmayatipam 
pakaravarul um paramakuru patumamalar menpatan kappam. 
Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:10). 

arumar aiyin cirapporulày antapakirantamumay amalamonat- 
toruporul ayp palavitamāy unarvariya péroliyin unmaiyakum 
peruvelikan ànantam perutarkuk kurupatattaip par utal ventiy 
iruļaravē malavilakku neūcaiy alaitt arivuraitta iyalpu colvām. 
Murugesa Mudaliar (1972:6): 


Resplendent like the sun, moon, and agni and knowing the past, present and 
future, unmatched in the three worlds, swarga, bhüloka and patala, knowing 
the three paths kriya, upasana and suddha, experiencing the three cit-bheda 
jnanas (jiva-turiya, para-turiya and Siva-turiya) and transcending all the three 
malas (anava, karma and maya) and free from the three affections (atmika, 
baudhika and deivika) the Jivanmukta shines. 

See also Tirumantiram 8.22 on these three turiya states. 


re. Tirumantiram 7.15.5 on mavunam; 3.6.5, 5.19.8, 6.4.2, 7.22.3 (cotiyinulle 
cutaroliyay nirkum) 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:66): 

aravu tanakkamutalittu valarttum ulakuyir tanakkum anpāy annam 
parukavaruļ purintu katarpalavuyirkkum unavarulippanpay minru 
tarunerunkum paruvanattin maran tanakkun tarakamayt tannir nalki 
arumaiyotu valarttitu narporuļ irukkavul anr an aiyēyalaiyuneīcē. 
Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:67): 

muftaiyinut kuricinukkum amutintu valarttu moyttatalirkkuc càyan 
tittamutanittu valartenkinukku nir arulic can irmnin 

kuttitanakkul irukkum muttan akkuk kürmaitan aik kotuttu 
mēnaveļtaveļiyāy parancutar irukka vin aka melintāy neūcē. 
Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:22). 

vāricūlpuvitan ayē tammatena mattitantu māņtamannar 

párini nunman nikarppārenavuraikkum palamolip pattanku kātum 
tar ilankun tāmamufit taraniparkan mutalan or taļarntu tekan 

cir arave cettu mannan ceyal arintum puvimayakkir cerntay neūcē. 
Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:33): 

paluttamaram tanir paravai niraintiruntu palamoyap parante por 
koluttaniti ciruttavutan curram akanritum allar kütumó man 
valutta mannarmuti tālap puviyantor irantuntu vatum potil 
aluttamutan ātaritta curram unto nilaiyarr éyalainta neūcē. 
Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:46-47): 

kuruti tacai narampelumpu tol kutal cīniņankaļenun kūttan kūti 
maruvu pulukkitamakum ivvutarkuc contamā mannai ventit 

tiriyal urray utan manteyyevvitamumann ākac cerumenr e 

karuti nilai perrilayé man man atyē contamen ak kavarum nence. 
Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:75): 

cāti tanil uyarntorkal utal annamayam ennirr alntorkk anta 

nitiyam alatu cayitaniyam enritil atuvāy nirkum ani 

petam urum kanakapaáttirattunirinile pirati tonrun 

cotikatiravan verovankanattir piratiyurra cutartan vero. 
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Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:76): 

kokkutanir kukkitantan kütiy itil antam atu kurikkumē cor 

pakkuvattir kataicciyaraip pankaka vētiyarkaļ parintu kuti 

rakkavintu tariyato cutalai tanir cutunarran tan ver unto 

mikkavuraiyatiyantam petam unto 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:84—85): 

nilavolukumatimukatti na umükku nīņtavilinimaiyum muttenr- 

ilakum iļanakaiyatanai mar aikkum italaiyun kurittey irntuparkkil 

alamikuttavácai tarum arivaimukattalak atanai ariyalaku 

mulaiyatan ai mütiya tol akanritil am mulaiyalakum unarvay neūcē 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:87-88): 

kallolukumalar cüttik kulanārran tanai mārrik kalapaccerr aty- 

alliy avanmitanintey utanarramarrivaittay avan munninru 

vellelumpaik kāti nakaittita mayankiyutan marantu vetkai miūcik 

kallamalattutan kalanta neūcē niyaval utalaik karutilaye. 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:92—93): 

nati naramelumpu tacai tor kuruti ninam potintu narrar pirrar 

kütiyartir pulukkutikkun kumpiyenum malapant akkittai nāļum 

tētariya pēralakām enatutal enracai mikac cirantatālē 

vatum itaiyutaiyar utan mel ācaiyurrāy unnutalai matittilaye. 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:95): 

katti karan tavari karat ariya tacai ton narampu kanak koyte 

atti velikantat enavuraippatanrit torkütenrakattennátmar 

cittivamay alakumanipün ilankat tanañ kalavai timirntu vācak 

kottumalarttàr anintey rumappayp penmayakkan koņtāy neūcē. 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:97): 

pinankal cutwü cutukattukeki taniyakavoru pin attin par cenr- 

mankip parappatan kiyavēy unarntariyin pinavuruppum icainta tolun 

kanankonavai ninam olukumpati nara vēkum ataik kanteyenta 

manankol utalranaic cutinum ivvitamam ena karuti matittit ayo. 

Muttaiya Cuvamikal (1907:99): 

pulan kalanki mana mayankiyarivalintu nilai talarntu poriyu metta 

valam vantu mey talarntu kanniruntu vay kulariyavi ninra 

nilai kalanki maranam ur um vetanaiyaip paramarīvu nilaiyeyallar 

palar ariya voņņāta maraņavattai varu munnum patiyāy nence. 

On the parallels between the Meyūānap pulampal and the Olivilotukkam, see 
Steinschneider (2017). 

For a firm rejection of an early dating of the work, see Goodall (2004). 

In his commentary on verse 12, which deals with the title of the work Tirupporür, 
Citampara Cuvamikal (ca. late 17th century) says that it means absorption into the 
state of cukátitam (sukhātīta), just prior to the ultimate state of salvation. This is also 
considered the stage when there is the complete annihilation of a sense of “I-ness” 
(or egoity, for which the Tamil Saivasiddhantic term is tarpótam) paving the way for 
the attainment and enjoyment of Siva in the state of salvation — in sivabhoga. 

Mu. Arunacalam (2005:162). 

For an analysis of the text as a trans-sectarian, non-conformist Saiva work, see 
Steinschneider (2017). 

kālap pu — referring to the lotus that unfurls its petals with the sun. 
Olivilotukkam (2004:45, verse 16): 

alin kanattile aintinaiyum patuvan 

mālin pavāri maritirai por kalappü 

kin kinivàyc ceytatu por kinnarip pattu ullacam 

kontavar por kanntavarkkam. 
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Olivilotukkam (2004:90, verse 54): 

tattuvattar allar calacantiran oppār 

tattuvattar ceyyun tavatavankal cuttak 
kakana malaiyār kaluvik kārr aik kanalal 

takan afi ceyal pol teļi. 
The best succinct definition of paraiis within the Ol?vilotukkam itself, in verse 41: 
Knowing oneself through grace (aruļālē tammai arintu), being Grace (aruļāy) — 

that very fulfillment is parai (antap paripüraname paraiyay). 

Olivilotukkam (2004:320—321). 
On this, see Chapter 7. 

Olivilot ukkam, verses 235—240 reiterate this in various ways. 

Olivilotukkam (2004:254). 
The standard Advaitic imagery to explain the superimposition (adhyása) of 
objects on to the subject or atman. 

Olivilotukkam (2004:68, verse 35): 
palutaiyaip pampenra payam pon ál pavittu 

alututampai attukinum amo tolil olivil 

ninra civayoki ninaittorukāl ni varai 

enr alaittàlum pataiyātu en. 
The commentary takes the phrase “You come” (nī vārāi) to refer to the previ- 
ous stages (avasthds) in the soteriological path the Sivayogi has already crossed 
over and will not return to. I would suggest that the phrase might well refer to a 
return of “I-ness” (tarpotam) , which has also been forever crossed. 

Olivilot ukkam (2004:69). 
Mu. Arunacalam (2005:175). 

Civananavallal (1895:33, verse 1): 

cīvakāruņiyam pācavairākyaū cirpiran kiy- 

ovilavican pattiyol ival arpiramanan antākiya 

nānkuntānē kuravarkuc catalam ennuñ 

cāvatum pir appatum illāc cankaran ākamankaļ 

Civananavallal (1895:107). 

Civananavallal (1895:109). 

Civananavallal (1895:109): unakkum anniyame vāenrari. 

Civananavallal (1895:109, verse 42): 

menpulukkaļātiy uyir vitum ena nātit tam 

menpatattai mellenavē vaippar — inpak 

kutainilal kilnirpatellan kurram enak kanta 

cataparatan itarkkuccānru 

Civananavallal (1895:109, verse 43): 

venkai pulan maruttu viturratanriyum or 

tin kakanr a nāraiyumīnrīnnāmar — pūnkayilaty- 

urriruntatantovoru pur avukkay aracan 

murrumarintīntilano mun. 

The listing of these fourfold qualities in the Vaļļalār cāttiram and then in sub- 
sequent Uraiydtal texts cannot but help lead us to the parallels this establishes 
with the sadhana-catus htaya of Advaita Vedanta within the common framework 
of the teacher-disciple dialogue. This seems to be a clear and further example 
of the influence of Advaita Vedanta on the Siddhanta and then the Vīrašaiva 
soteriological traditions. 

I am very grateful to Eric Steinschneider for drawing my attention to these rel- 
evant passages in an email communication on 26th March 2020. 

Cantalinka Cuvāmikaļ (1991:28): pentir tay mutaliya pokapantattin ai ennaten avum, 
acutta tukkanittiyankalé cakacamāyuļļa tekapantattin ai yan en avum, manattin kan vait- 
tuk karutum opparra mayakkamākiya irulait turavakiya oļiyinālē nikki manamákiya 
vittinai vil akkan ceytalin al intac cāttirattukkup peyar vairakkiyatipam enru collappatum. 
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Cantalinka Cuvamikal (1991:28): illara murum valuvātu natakkavé kutumpan 
kurramayt tonrum; itanar puratturavaram varum; itturavin al tavattaip panna varum; 
ittavattal utturavu varum; tvvuttur aval meyyuņ arvu pir akkum; immeyunarval pir appu 
ninkum. 

Cantalinka Cuvamikal (1991:65): cellu, kotuku, mūtu, rumpu, tél mutaliya 
uytrkalukku cīvakāruņyattai vituttut tunpan ceytalin manattinkan alukkērum. 
Cantalinka Cuvamikal (1991:65): piratēr uyirkku vanta tunpattait tanakku vanta 
tunpattaip ponru porrikkoll an alil peritakiya cāttirankaļai aritinar karrarinta arivinal 
or payan avatuntov- enru tiruvaļļuvanāyanār kürinamaiyál . . . 

Cantalinka Cuvamikal (1991:69): wyirkalaik kollāta nalattinaiyutayatu tavam 
enru tiruvaļļuvanāyanār kūrutalin onrinum parrarra turavu poruntiya ullatinkat 
civakarunyam nilai perrirukkum. 

Cantalinka Cuvamikal (1991:75). 

Cantalinka Cuvamikal (1991:76): cīvakāruņyam, icurapakti, pācavairākkiyam, 
piramananam ennum nankum oru vativankontatupol . . . 

For a brief description of the Sivadharma textual corpus, see Bisschop (2014). 
For a possible early dating of the Sivadharmottara, see Goodall (2011: footnote 
32). For the transmission of the corpus and the manuscript evidence, see De 
Simini and Mirnig (2017). 

For an account of the enduring popularity of the Civatarumottaram in the envi- 
rons of Trichi and Tiruchirappally, in Vaidika Saiva households, well into the 
first half of the 19th century, see Arunacalam (2005c:173). 


4 Hunger and Compassion — 
the Civakarunya olukkam 


Dalit Assertion and Tamil Vedanta 


In the previous chapter we looked extensively at the genealogy of cīvakāruņyam 
as it emerged in the Uraiydtal texts between the 15th and 19th centuries. 
While firmly located within a soteriology of a Saivite and yogic path to libera- 
tion we saw also that, in the person of the Sivayogi, these works ventured into 
caste critique of a rational and mocking kind, couched in a simple diction 
that converged with the Cittar poetry. Other such works were less radical and 
more doctrinally oriented, giving a clear-cut account of the gnostic path. One 
such work was that of Icür Caccitananta Cuvamikal (1815-1886), a somewhat 
older contemporary of Ramalingar, with cīvakārunyam in its title. 

The Cīvakāruņya viļakkam cuvānupūti vilakkam (henceforth, CCV) is a long 
poetic composition of 349 verses. The title page of the 1915 publication says: 
“This has been taught by Sri Caccitananta Cuvamikal, who belongs to the 
att am of Intirapītam Karapattira Cuvamikal, as it arose within his own experi- 
ence (svdnuputiyil utittavāru) and printed by his Taruma Paripalana Capat”. In 
simple yet highly philosophical language the text charts the path of the dis- 
solution of egoity into Siva-ness which we have encountered in the Uraiyātal 
texts and speaks of the relationship between the poet as the disciple and the 
guru, who guides him. The terminology for the ultimate state of liberation, 
which is slanted towards a monistic experiential understanding of dissolving 
into Siva is also familiar to us. Thus, in charting its aim in the very first prefa- 
tory verse, the poet speaks of the ultimate reality as that great expanse (peru 
veli) which is God.' Other words repeatedly used for the ultimate state are 
light, of (39, 41,) the selfillumined, cuyancóti (55, 87), great light, parañcõti 
(verses 65, 105, 116, 244, etc.), the light in space, veīyoļi (104) and the light 
that is sentience, circóti (220, 304). Those who see this light within also grasp 
that they themselves are Brahman or the ultimate reality (154). There is also 
the scepticism about true and false gurus (275) and other religions (274) and, 
most importantly, a conscious linking of his own lineage to that of Kannutaiya 
Vallal in five significant verses, 321, 322, 325, 332, and 334, which anchor the 
text within the Uraryātal tradition. The word cīvakāruņyam appears nowhere 
within the work itself but is confined to the title. 
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The life story of Icür Caccitànanta Cuvamikal, the author of this work, is 
significant for understanding why Ramalingar and others like him focused 
on civakarunyam in the 19th century. For, in order to do so, we also need 
to grasp the caste dynamics of those who began to compose Uraiyātal 
texts, with the Olivilotukkam as their inspiration, in the 19th century. The 
hagiography of Caccitananta Cuvamikal tells us that he was born in 1815 
in Īcūr in Tondaimandalam (now in the Kanchipuram district of north- 
ern Tamil Nadu) in the Vetkovar caste of potters. The father's name was 
Cupparayap Pillai and mother Muniyammal. When the child was three 
months old the parents moved to the potter's locality, the Kuyappettai also 
called Canmukananapuram, near Puracai (i.e., Purasawakkam), now a part 
of the city of Chennai. The child's existence came to be known, through 
divine insight, by one local sage called Toppa Parateci, who then visited the 
child and prophesied great things of him. The link established with Topa 
Parateci, who is undoubtedly Topa Cuvamikal who lived in the first half of 
the 19th century is of great importance and I will return to this later. The 
child joined the local school at the age of five and immediately displayed 
evidence of the high intelligence that comes with “unlearnt learning" (otatu 
uņartal).* As he grew he studied the Cankam literature and the grammatical 
literature with Vicakapperumal Aiyar and his brother Caravanapperumal 
Aiyar two important Vīrašaiva intellectuals and publishers of the 19th 
century, since they also lived in the Canmukananapuram. Through study- 
ing with them he became a pulavar. He then applied for and got a job 
as Tamil teacher at the Madras Christian College? He married Vēmpuli 
Ammai but had little interest in married life and meditated regularly on 
Civamurukan. At this point he obtained Piracai Arunacala Cuvamikal as his 
guru (ūānakuru). The hagiography says that Piracai Arunacala Cuvamikal 
was the direct disciple of Tirutturutti Karapattira Cuvamikal,* whose abode, 
Tirutturutti (near Kumbakonam in the Thanjavur district) was claimed to 
be, along with Kafici Kāmakētipītam, one of the pithas established by Adi 
Sankara. Intirapitam Karapāttira Cuvāmikaļ was said to be a Brahman and 
a paramahamsā, an enlightened advaitic guru, the hagiography tells us, who 
had many disciples." His direct disciple Piracai Arunacala Cuvāmikaļ com- 
posed commentaries on the following works: Cattap pirakaranam, Tacakāriya 
makavakkiyam, Cactvannapotam, Nānavācittam, Vētānta cūļāmaņi, and the 
Kaivalyanavanītam.* In this fascinating list we see both the most important 
Tamil Advaita Vedantic works and a Saivasiddhantic work like the Tacakāriya 
makavakkiyam. The acquaintance between Caccitananta and Piracai 
Arunacala Cuvamikal was first facilitated by Caravanapperumal Aiyar when 
the former requested the latter to go over and rectify mistakes in his com- 
mentary on the Nānavācittam. Caravanapperumal Aiyar apparently offered 
Caccitananta in his place. Thus, the latter became a disciple of Piracai 
Arunacala Cuvamikal, after getting to know him, and was initiated in the 
advaitic lineage and texts. Piracai Arunacala Cuvāmikaļ passed away in 1866, 
and Īcūr Caccitananta Cuvamikal took his place as the religious head of 
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the Tirutturutti Intirapītam.” The hagiography proceeds to speak of the 
independent works he composed, while remaining in the condition of an 
enlightened being in the world, in that it was an abiding in the knowledge of 
his own natural state (sahajanānanistai). It is in this condition that he com- 
poses the work we are interested in: the Cīvakārunņya vilakkam cuvānupūti 
vilakkam or CCV (Elucidation of the Experience of the Self that is the Elucidation of 
Compassion towards Living Beings).? He wrote commentaries to both Advaita 
Vedàntic works like the Nānavācittam and the Cacivannapotam as he did 
to Tamil Vīrašaiva works like Pirapulinkalilai. When we consider the texts 
that he himself wrote and those he commented on and his teacher lineage 
(which included Muttaiya Cuvamikal of Cinmayatipikai fame), we see that 
Icür Caccitananta Cuvamikal, like his guru, traversed without any ideologi- 
cal difficulty the doctrinal domains of Tamil Saivasiddhanta, Vīrašaivism, 
and Advaita Vedanta, clearly seeing no contradiction between them. 

More importantly, through the hagiography we come to have a glimpse of 
the caste dynamics at work in the interaction of these three vedanticized reli- 
gious traditions within Tamil Saivism by the 19th century. Thus, Caccitànanta 
Cuvamikal’s guru, Piracai Arunacala Cuvamikal was purported to have been 
initiated by a Brahman advaitic guru, Tirutturutti Karapattira Cuvamikal, on 
whom we have little and contradictory information. Arunacala Cuvamikal, 
in turn, initiated and was succeeded in his matha by Caccitananta Cuvamikal 
who comes from the Kucavan caste group of potters, who at least till the 
19th century were considered to belong to a Paraiyar/Dalit caste category." 
Caccitananta Cuvamikal, thus, overcame this birth indignity by becoming 
an erudite scholar within Tamil Saivism, writing several independent works 
and commentaries. Equally important is that he came to be considered as 
the teacher of a figure like Munukappatu Nīlamēka Cuvamikal, the teacher 
of the Dalit guru Cuvami Cakajanantar (1890-1959), who started a school 
in Chidambaram in 1916 called Nantanar Kalvikkalakam for Dalit pupils 
and stood at the forefront of their education.” And Cuvami Cakajanantar 
was not unique but part of a wider landscape of Dalit vedantic figures who 
inhabited the Madras Presidency in this period, including those such as 
Ekampara Técika Cuvamikal, Advaitananta Cuvamikal, and Makan Canku 
Citta Civalinka Nayanar. The last mentioned attached himself to the Vallal 
lineage and composed a work, the Pürananantotayam (Pūmānandodayam), 
modelled on the Olivilotukkam, which continues the lineage of the Uraiyātal 
texts, now expanded to also accommodate Dalit learning and Dalit claims 
to soteriological knowledge in the late 19th century.? When we return to 
look carefully at Īcūr Caccitananta Cuvamikal's hagiography, we see that the 
childhood identification of his greatness by Topa Cuvāmikaļ is an impor- 
tant pointer towards his further connection with the Vallal lineage. In his 
account of the latter's life, Panukavi (1914) tells us that Topà Cuvamikal 
lived in the early years of the 19th century and passed away in 1855. Two 
features of his life stand out. The first is that Topa Cuvamikal was orphaned 
as a child and that he wandered about meditating on Tirutiánacampantar. 
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The latter appeared to him in a vision and taught him. Topa Cuvamikal 
attained svānubhūti due to this teaching. Second, the hagiography of Topa 
Cuvamikal shows that he seems to have had extensive contacts with the 
Kuyavar or potter community, granting the boon of children to childless 
couples within that community. This second motif would explain his pres- 
ence in Īcūr Caccitananta Cuvamikal's hagiography. Most importantly, 
the connection with Tirutianacampantar and the self-initiation through a 
vision of him directly also links Topà Cuvamikal with the Vallal lineage and 
establishes a common link between him, Kannutaiya Vallal, Caccitananta 
Cuvamikal, Ramalingar, and Canku Citta Civalinka Nayanar — the majority 
of whom are what we would call Dalit or subaltern religious figures of the 
19th century. 

This flowering of Dalit vedantic gurus and vedantic mafhas must also be 
placed within the larger context of Dalit political claims and the evasive 
strategies adopted both by the state and local elites to contain these claims 
as Rupa Viswanath (2014) has shown in meticulous detail. It is within this 
colonial historical context and the emergence of figures such as these, 
then, that cīvakāruņyam takes on a new lease of life in two radically different 
figures separated by half a century from each other. The first is Ramalingar 
whose seminal essay the Cīvakāruņya olukkam is the focus of this chapter. 
The second person was probably the most brilliant and towering Dalit intel- 
lectual of the Tamil region in the late 19th and early 20th century - Iyothee 
Thass Pandithar (Ayēttitāsa Pantitar) and his ambitious Buddhist narrative 
work the Ātivētam. I begin by briefly looking at the latter and then conclude 
the chapter with Ramalingar to demonstrate how civakárunyam comes to 
be reinterpreted, modernized, and radicalized by two of the most original 
thinkers in the Tamil religious landscape in the long 19th century. 


Compassion in the Air 


It has been recognized, not the least through the pioneering work of 
G. Aloysius (1998) and then V. Geetha and S.V. Rajadurai (1998), that the 
contributions of Ayothee Thass Pandithar were central to the emergence 
of a critical and radical Dalit intellectual and Buddhist discourse as part 
of the rise of Dravidian cultural nationalism starting from the second half 
of the 19th century. Ayothee Thass was a younger contemporary of Rama- 
lingar, and many of his pioneering writings appeared between 1907 and 
1914, in his weekly periodical Tamilan, long after the latter's disappearance. 
While much attention has been given to many of his writings there has been 
comparatively less work on the Ātivētam, his long narrative hagiography of 
the Buddha which was serialized in the Tamian under the title Pūrvattamil 
oli (The Light of the Ancient Tamils) starting in 1907 and then printed and 
inaugurated as a book in 1912 with the additional title of Puttaratu Ativetam 
(henceforth, Ātivētam). In his careful study of the serialization and print- 
ing of the Ātivētam, Stalin Rajangam (2016) shows us convincingly that as 
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the work started to emerge and consolidate so did its significance for the 
Buddhist organization Ayothee Thass had founded. This was the Tennintiya 
Cakkiya Pautta Cankam and its branch organizations, established after his 
return from Ceylon in 1898 as a converted Buddhist. The establishment of 
this organization was to facilitate the institutionalization of Buddhism as the 
“religion” of Tamil Dalits. Thus, Ayothee Thass felt the need to support this 
endeavour by creating works and rituals for the organization which would 
inaugurate and instantiate a new Tamil Buddhism. The Ātivētamis this con- 
text was seen by both him and other members of his organization as the 
new Bible for the congregation. On 31st August 1912, a Saturday, the work 
was launched at Irāyappēttai Pautta Āciramam in the presence of members of 
the branch organizations from Bangalore, the Kolar Gold Fields, etc., while 
its launch had been announced already in Burma, in the Rangoon branch 
of the organization, six days prior to the event. Once the publication came 
out, chapters were taken up for study in the branch organizations much 
as Bible study had been popularized by the Protestant churches in South 
India." It is within this framework of the creation of a Bible for Tamil Bud- 
dhism that Ayothee Thass gave pride of place to ctvakarunyam. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the richness and complexity of the 
Ātivētam in a few paragraphs of a chapter and it is not the intention of this 
section to do so.” Rather, I wish to briefly show how another subaltern fig- 
ure of the 19th century, Ayothee Thass, who like Ramalingar did not have 
unmediated access to English or an English education but went through a 
traditional curriculum of learning, had either independently or through 
some mutual influence? come to also focus on cīvakāruņyam in the most 
revelatory of his writings. 

The first mention of cīvakāruņyam in the Ātivētam is in the seventh chap- 
ter on the Four Noble Truths — catur cattiya kātai. The Enlightened One, the 
Buddha, has now reached Kaci, started the Sangha, and is beginning to give 
his discourses. In explaining the Four Noble Truths, the Buddha further 
outlines the Eight-Fold Path (Pali: ariya attangika magga, Ātivētam: paricutta 
astankamarkkam) and, in doing so, comes to the fourth of these, Right Con- 
duct or camma kammantā in Pali — narceykai in the Ātivētam. 


To the extent that a person who has ceased to lie attains a state of knowl- 
edge of truthfulness that is more than any pleasure, he will prevent kill- 
ing near him and stand as one full of crvakarunyam. If one were to ask 
what is the throne composed of in that place of happiness called mutti, 
motcam, and nirvanam, then [the answer is] through that cīvakāruņyam 
that prevents killing. More than other humans calling a person a good 
person, if all living beings were to appreciate his love as a good person, 
his cīvakāruņyam love will, verily, be called a stream of happiness. If a 
person, looking towards a renunciation within the heart that destroys 
birth by bringing to an end the sorrow of endless, repeated rebirth, 
were to prevent killing and look at civakarunyam the path of renuncia- 
tion will become apparent." 
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In the discourse as it continues the Buddha continues to speak of how kill- 
ing any other living being for food is the path to hell. The rest of this sec- 
tion of the discourse is an impassioned plea for the rejection of meat (pulal 
maruttal) with an explanation about how all life forms from worms to dei- 
ties are part of an interconnected chain of being and, hence, even at a cost 
to oneself one should not kill others. 

The next reference to civakarunyamis in the ninth chapter which is titled, 
“The Chapter on Protecting the Deer and Lifting up the Red Hot Iron” 
(manak kāttu maluventiya kātai). The Buddha enters a forest and sees a tiger 
about to kill a deer. He prevents it from doing so and offers his own body 
instead to the tiger, which is overcome by compassion and moves away. Soon 
after this, he encounters a brazier who makes fun of his care for the deer. 
There ensues a dialogue between the two of them in which the Buddha 
talks about the need for compassion and care towards all living beings and 
about the fires of hunger, anger, and desire that burn within each human 
being and how one has to bring them under one's control. Here, again, we 
have the reference to cīvakāruņyam: 


If you control the heat of the three fires that rise within you, you will be 
called, with all due honours, a cīvakāruņyan, crossing over the state of 
being a human and obtaining and living in a state of happiness of the 
gods and Brahma.'* 


We then follow the discourse on cīvakāruņyam in the subseguent chapter 
where events are narrated which take place on a mountain called Catura- 
kiri. The Buddha gives a talk to the people living at its base. He begins by 
discussing the social division of humans into various categories culminating 
in those who are of his ilk - the cammacamputtavarkkam. He advises them to 
live as exemplars to the rest of society and adds: 


May you live as the truthful ones in the midst of liars. Illuminate the path 
of liars through your truth. May you live as those with crvakarunyamin the 
midst of killers. May you shine your compassion in the midst of killers.'? 


The next doctrinally significant passage on cīvakāruņyam is found in the 
twenty-second chapter called “The Chapter on Karma" (kanma kātai), 
where there is a discussion of the ten perfections (párami/pàáramita) that 
lead to Buddhahood. In defining the ninth perfection which is Theravada 
Buddhist doctrine, “the perfection of loving kindness" (metta-bāramitā) the 
Ātivētam has the following sentence: 


maittrz. in the same way in which a mother takes care of and guards her 
only son, to show cīvakāruņyam towards all beings.” 


The final reference explicitly to cīvakāruņyam is a single sentence in the 
twenty-eighth chapter on the Buddha's parinirvana where he talks to 
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Ananda on his deathbed. Here, again, he speaks of how compassion is not 
to hurt other souls rather than to think about one’s own self protection and 
adds that those who are without crvakarunyam and kill others will be reborn 
as humans again and again.?! 

In his introduction to the book edition of the Ātivētam, Ayothee Thass 
speaks of some ofthe sources he used in reconstructing the life ofthe Buddha 
in this work. He points out that rather than relying more on works composed 
elsewhere, in anotherlanguage, he wishes to rely on those works composed in 
Tamil by the Buddha's Cankamin the land of his birth. He then lists a series of 
such works in Tamil: Arunkalaicceppu, Araneritipam, Aranericcáram, Tirukkur al, 
Tirumantiram, Tirtvdcakam, | Tirikkatukam, Manimeékalai, Civakacintamani, 
Cilappatikāram, Valaiyapati, Kuntalakeci, Cilamani, Nikalkdlattirankal, Nikantu, 
Tivākaram, Perunkuravaīci, Cirunkuravanci, Peruntirattu, and the Kuruntirattu 
as some of his sources. This acknowledgement of indebtedness to these 
works is substantiated by the footnotes in the Ativétam which refer to them 
repeatedly throughout, not as direct citations but as influences on the nar- 
rative. This is a fascinating list for various reasons. The first is that it spans 
texts from the latter half of the first millennium ce to well into the 17th 
century, showing the wide range of his erudition in pre- and early-modern 
Tamil literature. Second, it includes works considered canonical within the 
Tamil Saivasiddhanta tradition, from the Tirwmurai, as well as those which 
would be considered as marginal to it and part of the Tamil Advaita Vedanta, 
such as Tattuvarayar's Peruntirattu and Kuruntirattu. Works which are very 
specific to the Tamil Saivite tradition, such as Cikali Cirrampalanatikal’s 
Nikalkalattirankal which is a 50-verse praise-poem on Meykantatevar lauding 
his incarnation on earth to teach one the true knowledge, are brilliantly 
reimagined within the context of the coming of the Buddha, where the lat- 
ter substitutes for Meykantatevar. In addition to these there are the works, 
thesauri (nikantus) and the narrative literature composed by Jaina authors. 
Here Ayothee Thass tells us: 


The true dharma will be known clearly if one were to investigate the 
works of the Jaina authors, the scriptures of the ancient, wise Buddhists, 
transmitted orally [literally: from ear to ear] and their deeds known 
through experience.” 


The Ātivētam, therefore is an attempt to reconstruct a Tamil Buddhism 
through an imaginative act of seeking it consciously within the existent 
and pre-modern Tamil literature which Ayothee Thass believed had been 
appropriated and camouflaged, eventually leading to the destruction of 
Buddhism in the land of its origins. Thus, seen within this context and 
framework, we are able to grasp that crvakarunyamis taken by Ayothee Thass 
from its Tamil Saivite context, where it was elaborated between the 15th and 
19th centuries and re-appropriated for and aligned with the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of Buddhism in the Ātivētam. Its immediate context and the 
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longest passage on it comes in the discourse on Right Conduct — narceykai. 
It is also here that we most transparently see the Saivite genealogy of the 
concept of civakarunyam. Thus, it is framed as relating to a path of renuncia- 
tion, turavu, and one which ensures that one is not repeatedly reborn. It is 
the very material of which a seat in liberation is secured, says the Buddha. 
He then goes on to speak of it as a fellow feeling for all life forms that exist 
in the chain of being with humans, which would lead one to abjure any 
injury to them and any consumption of them. In reading this we recognize 
that Ayothee Thass does not simply adapt cīvakāruņyam to Theravada Bud- 
dhist doctrine. If this were the case he would have had to put very different 
words into the mouth of the Buddha relating to not eating meat, an issue 
linked to not killing animals. As Stewart (2010) in an article that analyses 
the issue of the killing of animals and vegetarianism has shown, the Pali 
canon juggled a paradoxical position on this matter. On the one hand, it 
endorsed a strong claim for not harming any beings and therefore for not 
killing animals. This claim was based on empathy as well as the bad results 
it produces both for the person doing the killing and the animal killed. 
On the other hand, it permitted monks to eat meat, with the view that they 
must eat all that is offered to them by the laity, so long as the animal had not 
been specifically slaughtered for the purpose of feeding them. In contrast 
to this nuanced and complicated compromise in the Theravada canon, the 
Ātivētam follows the unambiguous strictures on vegetarianism and the non- 
killing of animals that has been intrinsic to the genealogy of cīvakāruņyam 
once it came to be linked with the Tirukkural in the Tamil context. Thus, 
ctvakarunyam in Ayothee Thass is inherently Tamil and Buddhist in a way he 
consciously intended it to be. 

Nevertheless, as we cumulatively look at the cīvakāruņyam references in 
the text we see an additional doctrinal framework, a Buddhist Theravada 
framework, which Ayothee Thass familiarized himself with before writing 
the Ātivētam. This is the framework pertaining to the Buddhist doctrine of 
the “boundless states/divine abidings" (brahma-viharas) and the meditations 
(bhāvanā) on them. As Patel (2013) has pointed out, the comprehensive 
account of them first appears in Buddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga (ca. 5th cen- 
tury CE). The first of these states is maitri/ mettā, a word usually translated as 
loving-kindness and considered as encompassing in some way also all the other 
states. Patel's article shows that particularly maitri/ mettà became the central 
focus of modern and popularizing Buddhist movements in the 20th century. 
It is just such a focus on maitrī/mettā that we see in Ayothee Thass also, where 
he essentially defines it with cīvakāruņyam. In terms of traditional Theravada 
Buddhist doctrine the cultivation of matri, like the cultivation of cīvakāruņyam 
by the one who aspires to become a Sivayogi, was not a practice aimed at the 
person still entangled in domestic life. As Bond (2004) points out: 


Classical Theravada taught that the brahmavihāras represented enstatic 
states of mental tranquility that could be reached by withdrawing from 
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the world and practicing samādhi (the meditation of calmness) .... The 
brahmaviharas were traditionally cultivated by withdrawing from the world, 
not by acting in the world. As subjects of meditation they produced calm 
mental states; creating an ethic for social involvement was not their 
purpose. The meditator who perfected the mental states of loving 
kindness or compassion infused these qualities into the world, not by 
doing social work, but by going through a process that Winston King 
described as “individualized radiation of virtue and health into society 
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by holy persons". 


Despite this caveat, the potential for mattrī functioning as the basis for 
an ethical stance towards the world it has been argued had always been 
present. In Ayothee Thass it is possible only when one takes an ethi- 
cal stance to not lie. In the most extensive passage on cīvakāruņyam, the 
Buddha says that the precondition for it is truthfulness and reiterates it 
in another shorter passage. Thus, Ayothee Thass gives cīvakāruņyam an 
ethical foundation and then proceeds to anchor it firmly in the social, in 
an alternative religion for the Tamils which would stress the cultivation of 
an ethical personhood and a just, caste-free society. Through this herme- 
neutical move Ayothee Thass in the Ātivētam disentangled cīvakāruņyam 
from the strictly yogic and soteriological path it had been embedded in 
within the Saivite Uraiydtal texts and instead recalibrated it to function as 
both the basis and the summum bonum of being human and a social being. 
As Geetha and Rajadurai (1998) have pointed out Ayothee Thass's writ- 
ings on Buddhism had two major themes. One was to detail the history 
of the decline of Buddhism and the rise of Brahmanism in the subcon- 
tinent. The second, to detail in its specifics how this decline had been 
orchestrated: 


Through a detailed re-reading of various Tamil sacral (and literary) 
texts, Iyothee Thass sought to demonstrate how the victory of Brah- 
minism in the subcontinent signified a semiotic conquest, an achieved 
mastery over language and meaning.” 


To claim cēvakāruņyam for Tamil Buddhism, now reconfigured for an inher- 
ently egalitarian and exoteric religious tradition, was part of the project ofa 
semiotic re-conquest, from Ayothee Thass's perspective. In some sense this 
is a kind of protestantization of civakarunyam, which once could be known 
and understood only through a teacher who conferred both knowledge of 
itand put one upon the right path in the pre-modern context. In doing this 
he had already been preceded almost a half century earlier, albeit in a strik- 
ingly different context and with an entirely different emphasis, by Ramalin- 
gar’s impassioned appeal to the relationship between cīvakāruņyam, social 
responsibility, and hunger. 
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On 23rd May 1867 an inaugural ceremony took place in Vadalur. The occa- 
sion was the founding of the charitable feeding house by Ramalinga Swa- 
migal. On the occasion of the founding of the almshouse a text was read 
out which subsequently, in the later canonization of Ramalingar’s ouevre, 
came to be regarded as the central text of his religious ideology. This text 
was titled Cīvakāruņya olukkam (The Conduct of Compassion Towards Living 
Beings, henceforth, The Conduct). The history of this document indicates 
that it was very important to Ramalinga Swamigal. It appears to have been 
conceived of, originally, as an oral discourse (which would also account 
for its highly repetitive nature), one that he then expounded upon and 
expanded subsequently into three sections. The third part is incomplete 
and remained so till the end of his life.? In examining how cīvakāruņyam 
is the central tenet of Ramalingar's religion, the remainder of the chapter 
consists of three sections. The doctrines of cīvakāruņyam in Ramalingar and 
how we might interpret them in the light of the long history of the concept 
in Tamil Saivite literature will form the next section. This will be followed by 
a section where we look at an entirely different genealogy for the text — an 
equally long history of writings on hunger within the context of pre-modern 
Tamil literature. Finally, the two preceding sections will enable us to think 
further, in the final section, about Ramalingar's voice in the text and how 
the adoption of a certain kind of address and prophetic voice enabled him 
to consciously divest himself of the inherited genealogies, both religious 
and literary, thus paving the way for the formation of his sainthood within 
Dravidian nationalism. 


The Doctrines of Civakarunyam 


The Conduct consists of three sections in the 1997 edition of Uran Atikal. 
The first and longest section, mutarpirivu, is titled Jrvakarunya olukkamē 
katavul valipatu (The Conduct of Compassion towards Living Beings is the Wor- 
ship of God). The second section is called Anma inpavālvu (The Life of Hap- 
piness for the Self). The final section is titled Jivakarunya corūbam mutaliyana 
(The Essential Nature of Cīvakāruņyam etc.) Each subsequent edition of The 
Conduct shows that this third section was incomplete to begin with, and that 
more and more bits of it were found and added with each later edition, 
even while it remained unfinished.” The first section of the text, and also 
its longest, also contains its core teachings. The second section speaks pri- 
marily of what the person who practices cīvakāruņyam achieves. The third 
section of the text elaborates upon the first but essentially do not introduce 
any new elements. In the light of the nature of these sections an examina- 
tion of Ramalingar's doctrines of cīvakāruņyam concentrates primarily on 
the first two sections of The Conduct. 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


The Conduct unfolds as follows: 


The aim of a human birth is to obtain one’s self (anmalapam/àtmalabha). 
This is nothing but getting the complete, natural bliss (pürana iyarkai 
inpam) of God (katavul) and then living the great incomparable life 
(opparra periyavālvu) that comes from the former. 

How is this one to achieve this? Through God's grace (aru/) — which is 
also his natural illumination (?yarka? vilakkam). 

How does one obtain this grace? It can only be obtained through the con- 
duct of compassion towards living beings. There is no other way. What 
does this mean? “Grace is God's mercy, his natural light. Crvakarunyam 
is the souls’ mercy, it is the natural light of their self”.** One can obtain 
grace only through grace, he says. In another passage of this first section 
Ramalingar adds: “Crvakdrunyam is not only the main means to obtain 
God's grace but it is also the light of that single state of grace”.” 

Hence, there is the path of knowledge (ūānavdi), the true path 
(can markkam), and the conduct of cīvakāruņyam, on the one side and their 
opposites on the other - the path of ignorance, the false path, and the 
lack of cīvakāruņyam. Merit (punniyam/ punya) is cīvakāruņyam and demerit 
(pavam/ papa) is the lack of it. 

Those who have obtained this path and the bliss that is attained 
through it are the living liberated (cīvanmuttar/jīvanmukta) and it is 
they who know God through their intelligence and become full of God 
(katavulmayam dvdarkal).°° Here, Ramalingar starts to elaborate on the 
specificities of this conduct of compassion. 

He begins with a definition: “The conduct of compassion towards living 
beings is — living by worshipping the divine through that tenderness/ 
melting of the heart (urukkam) that living beings feel towards other liv- 
ing beings"?! This tenderness of the heart arises when one sees another 
suffering due to hunger, thirst, affliction, desire, poverty, fear, killing. 
What is the obligation/privilege of intimacy (urimai) for cīvakāruņyam 
to come about? Itis the privilege of intimacy coming from brotherhood. 


When one sees one among his brothers is suffering due to dan- 
ger or knows he will suffer, on seeing this is a brother, the ten- 
derness that arises in a sibling is the privilege of the intimacy 
of brotherhood. [Similarly] one should know that when a living 
being is seen to suffer and one knows it will suffer it is an ancient 
privilege of the intimacy of the soul that [other] beings feel 
tenderness.? 


Ramalingar adds that, correspondingly, those who don't seem to 
feel this way are those who whose eyes are dimmed due to a disease/ 
cataract of ignorance (afianakacam) and won't be helped even by aids, 
like spectacles for the eyes. In contrast, those with cīvakāruņyam have a 
clarity with regard to the vision of the self (anmatirusti/atmadrsti) >> 


8) 


9) 


10 


— 


11) 


12) 
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One might argue that the sufferings are experienced only by the sense- 
organs and not the self. Hence, why have civakárunyam for those who 
suffer? Ramalingar argues that the sense-organs are not sentient in 
themselves. They form the abode for sentience like the body forms a 
house for the soul. When there is suffering it is not the house which 
experiences it but the householder. Similarly, it is the self which expe- 
riences the suffering not its sense-organs.** These merely reflect the 
inner experiences of the self outside. 

Why do so many people suffer from hunger etc.? Because in their previ- 
ous lives they were beings with a cruel consciousness (katinacittar) who 
had taken a path of inflicting pain. Ramalingar goes on to explain the 
basic two premises behind this argument: that there is something like 
previous births and that the soul experiences the effects of actions from 
previous births in this one. In making the case for both these views he 
resorts to the examples from a lived reality. A man who once lived in a 
house, we know, probably also lived in a house before and if he gives 
up this house he will move on to dwell in a new one. A man who lives 
in a certain way in one house will continue to live in the same way in 
another house.” 

Surely if beings are suffering due to the sins from a previous life would 
one not be interfering with God's designs for them if one were to offer 
succour? In answer to this Ramalingar again picks up the analogy of 
the king and his subjects. Even when a king punishes his subjects for 
wrongdoing he, nevertheless, is happy when his other subjects are kind 
and help them out and appreciates and rewards the kind subjects. This 
is also what God would do. 

This worldly conduct (ikalēka valakkam) flourishes only due to 
ctvakarunyam. Ramalingar points out that it is only due to cīvakāruņyam 
that both intelligence (arivu) and love (anpu) exist in the world. With- 
out these there would not be fellow-feeling (kaņnēttam), unity (orumai), 
or helpfulness (upakaram). Without all of these the weak will be preyed 
upon by the strong and the law of the jungle will prevail.** Otherworldly 
conduct also flourishes due to ctvakarunyam. Without it the light of 
grace will not fall upon one and there would be no liberation. 
Civakarunyam’s goal must be to help those suffering from hunger and 
fear of killing etc., through the recognition that those enduring these 
will not be able to see the light of their inner self, and as a consequence 
of that not get God's grace. There would, instead, be aloop of cause and 
effect by which they would thus endure the same afflictions even more. 
There are two kinds of civakarunyam — the non-supreme cīvakāruņyam 
(aparacīvakāruņyam) that comes from removing all other afflictions and 
the supreme cīvakāruņyam (para cīvakāruņyam) that comes from remov- 
ing hunger and killing. Ramalingar goes on to explain why supreme 
ctvakarunyam is called thus: hunger, thirst, and disease are connected. 
The lack of food leads to disease and the inability to care for oneself. 
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Someone who is fed can take care of his needs at least incrementally. 
But, “there is no greater poverty than that which comes through hun- 
ger"." Both hunger and fear of being killed generate a fear (payam) — 
one might be able to live with fear but one cannot live with hunger.?? 


13) Ramalingar asks us to consider the nature of the cosmos and our duty 


14) 


with regard to hunger. We are not obliged to take care of the gods or 
those in hell. Nor are we of moving and stationary beings, and animals 
because God will attend to them and create ways for them to hunt out 
and find food for themselves. Of course it is our duty to make sure that 
we provide food to domestic animals. In contrast to all this, if due to 
fate (ūlvakai) humans suffer from hunger and rely on each other for 
food then they have to be helped because a human body is hard to get 
in the course of transmigration and it should be cherished. 

He makes an interesting and obscure distinction between the kinds of food 
that animals need as opposed to humans. Animals and birds only need food 
that pertains to their fate (niyati ākāram) and to take care of their karma 
within this life. In contrast, humans need that and, in addition, food that 
takes care of the karma that is to come — the ākāmiya muyarci akaram.? 


15) Then he comes to vegetarianism. It is unacceptable, he says, to assuage 


the hunger of one being through the killing of another.? This is 
because the light of God (katavuļ viļakkam) is in all beings. Meat is 
tàmasic food since its hides God's light. Here he resorts specifically to 
Saivasiddhantic terminology: the satisfaction that one gets from eating 
meat is the satisfaction of the pacu — the self whose intelligence has 
been ruined through its bondage to the eternal dirt of anava, maya, and 
karma. The light that comes from eating this tamasic food is brought 
about by impure maya. He expands even further on considerations of 
harm to other living beings by eating them by asking and answering 
where we should stand on eating plants and fruits. After all these are liv- 
ing beings too and would be hurt by our eating them. To this he replies 
by saying that yes, indeed, eating plants and fruits is also the eating of 
tamasic food. Nevertheless, they are beings with very limited sentience 
and living consciousness. Further, this consciousness is in their roots 
and stems and not in their fruits and leaves. Hence, by eating only the 
latter we are not acting against civakárunyam.?! 


16) The next topic is the goal that is achieved (cattiyam) through 


ctvakarunyam. There are two kinds of goals: the non-supreme happiness 
(aparā inpam) and the supreme happiness (barā inpam). The person 
who supports others by giving them clothes, a place to stay, land to cul- 
tivate, a wife to marry and some possessions they might use as they wish, 
through cīvakāruņyam attains non-supreme happiness. Thus, Ramalin- 
gar says, when one provides some or all of this to others, 


the light of happiness which appears from within in the face of 
those who receive [all this], and the joy of those who give on see- 
ing that happiness, emerge to a limited extent as the activity of 
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God and fully as the activity of the soul. Due to this it should be 
known as non-supreme happiness.” 


In contrast to this, he continues: “The happiness which comes from 
stopping the pain that comes from hunger is supreme happiness".? 
This is because the circle of happiness which is thereby generated, both 
in the person who receives and in the person who gives it, is complete 
and not just partial divine activity. For, he goes on to say, even when 
people are deprived of things like land, a house, or a wife they can still 
endure this lack or make their own effort to acquire these. When they 
are starving endurance, through some kind of mental striving, will not 
succeed but only result in their death. 

17) At this point Ramalingar paints a detailed portrait of a society ravaged by 
hunger and how, in such a society, all normative behaviour is upended. 


If when hunger comes, parents will dare to sell their children, 
children their parents, wives will be sold by their husbands and a 
husband by his wife, thus trying to change the suffering brought 
about by that hunger, then, it is unnecessary to say that they 
would sell that which is alien to them like house, cattle, land, 
possessions, to quell their hunger.* 


Kings, he says, will lose their authority when confronted by hunger 
and plead for help; fearless warriors become weak and fearful of hun- 
ger; those men of wisdom who have renounced everything and know 
true intelligence, as well as yogis who are in a state of steady contempla- 
tion (nifttai), siddhas, seers — all of them when confronted by hunger 
will abandon the goals they seek or experience and when not receiving 
alms lose their equanimity. Those orthodox who adhere to the conduct 
of their caste and their religion strictly will, once hunger comes, for- 
get these caste strictures and await food. After this comes an extraordi- 
nary passage which describes hunger by starvation, which I will go into 
greater detail in the next section. Speaking of both the social effects 
and the physical effects of hunger and starvation Ramalingar concludes 
that “the satisfactory joy (tirupti inpam) which arises from nourishment 
(ākāram) is nothing but the joy of salvation (moksa inpam)”.* 

18) The next lengthy and impassioned passage returns to a more compre- 
hensive definition of cīvakāruņyam and ends with a stricture about its 
universality: 


Civakarunyam is having the hunger of each person satisfied, 
while regarding them as equal, in accordance with their customs, 
regardless of which place those who suffer from hunger come 
from, which religion, which caste, of whatever conduct, without 
instructing them or enquiring as to the customs of their coun- 
try, religion, caste, conduct, etc., knowing that God's light shines 
equally in all living beings.* 
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19) Then Ramalingar shows where cīvakāruņyam can be placed when one 
looks at it from the perspective of the traditional soteriology of the 
Saivasiddhanta: 

Therefore, those householders who, when there is still time for 
it, earn the keys of cīvakāruņyam to the house of salvation, not 
requiring the means which are aids [to this salvation] such as 
cariyai, kiriyai, yokam and nānam, will attain the house of bliss 
which one never attains at any time, will open the doors of that 
house and enter, and live as the eternally liberated ones.“ 


He enters into the details about what each of these traditional paths 
to liberation involves: cariyai and kiriyai include pilgrimages to sacred 
places, living there, worshipping the gods who dwell there, and doing 
ritual activities like taking vows (viratam ceytal), doing sacrifices (yagam 
ceytal), and worshipping (pūcai ceytal). Yokamis the control of the senses 
and dissolving the mind. Nanam is the renunciation of all attachments 
and obtaining the experience of Brahman. Of those who follow these 
four paths but have not followed the conduct of compassion, he says, 


Those who have not earned the keys called cīvakāruņyam, they 
will rise up here and there and wait in proximity to the mansion 
on high called liberation and go and return again to earn those 
keys. But one should know in truth, rather, that they won't have 
opened those doors, entered in and attained happiness. ? 


In the final part of the discourse he adds that it is these people, who 
follow civakarunyam who are in reality the yogis and the ūānš, those with 
wisdom.? 

20) The discourse now segues into the pragmatics of cīvakāruņyam. Rama- 
lingar explains that one must undertake to feed others only accord- 
ing to one’s capacity to do so. Those who are wealthier must do more. 
Those with less should at least ensure that their family is fed and healthy 
before they feed others. In all of this one can do more if one were 
to live economically, not host extravagant festivities and wedding, not 
serve sumptuous food on these occasions but live modestly so that one 
has accumulated the means to help others.” 

21) The rewards of cīvakāruņyam go beyond ultimate salvation: 


Those householders who regard it as their vow (viratam) to still 
the hunger of those hungering will not suffer from heat in the 
hot season, the earth will not warm them up, occurrences like 
heavy rains, strong winds, heavy frost, great thunder, and a vast 
fire will not harm them. Extraordinary afflictions such as the 
pox, poisonous air and fevers will not occur; those household- 
ers with civakárunyam will not be upset by riverine floods or rob- 
bers, they will not be disrespected by kings and gods, in their 
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arable lands crops will grow without effort, profit will accrue 
without hindrance in their business, in their professions there 
will be promotion without problems, they will not be surrounded 
by hangers-on and the servile, they will not be made fearful by 
wicked beasts, by wicked people, by wicked ghosts and wicked 
gods. For those householders with crvakaárunyam it can be prom- 
ised that they will not experience dangers due to carelessness or 
due to the workings of fate.” 


22) This section on the rewards that those who practice cīvakāruņyam is 
continued in a different vein in the second section of the talk titled, 
Ānma inpavālvu (The Life of Happiness for the Self). There is a threefold 
classification of happiness, in ascending order of felicity, with which this 
second section of the discourse commences: happiness in this world 
(immai inpam), happiness in the next (marumai inpam) and, beyond 
these two, the supreme happiness (fer inpam). The first is a life lived 
with a family without hardship and calamities. The second — in contrast 
to the usual understanding of it as the life after death — is understood 
in Ramalingar's system as still a human life but one in a high birth and 
with the status and affluence and well-being that accompanies such a 
life. Each of these kinds of lives comes accompanied by their own vir- 
tues which are the benefits they bestow. Happiness in this world brings 
with it love (anpu), kindness (tayai), good conduct (olukkam), modesty 
(atakkam), patience (vdymai), and purity (tūymat) among others. Hap- 
piness in the next is characterized as similar to the first, only greater 
in degree. The supreme happiness confers extraordinary powers and 
benefits. In a lengthy section Ramalingar explains that those who get it 
have a transformation of their bodies from the pure body (cuttatekam) 
to the Om body (piranavatekam) to the body of knowledge (vianatekam). 
The discourse clarifies that all three kinds of happiness are attainable 
only through the grace of God - the first two through a portion of his 
grace and the supreme happiness through his entire grace.? The sole 
means to all three kinds of happiness is cēvakāruņyam.** 

23) Here we have a long section about those who eventually acquire the 
body made up of knowledge, ūānatēkam (jūāna deha) which should be 
taken in conjunction with the passage in Section 1 on how those with 
cīvakāruņyam are protected from all ills. The passage first highlights 
that they are unaffected by the physical elements, by heat or cold, by 
fire or water, etc. Their bodies are not delimited by physical or men- 
tal constraints. They have capacities of omniscience and omnipotence. 
Their bodies are supernatural. 


They will not be hindered by things such as food, sleep, sex, or 
fear. Their bodies will not suffer from the defects of a shadow, 
sweat, dirt, grey hair, wrinkles, age, and death. Their bodies will 
not be affected at any place or time by frost, rain, thunder, or 
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heat, by demons and ghosts, by gods, seers, humans, hell beings, 
beasts and birds, by anything moving or stationary nor hurt by 
weapons such as the scimitar or the sword.™ 


Finally, speaking of those with these bodies of knowledge, Ramalingar 
says, 


In their presence the karumacitti (karmasiddhi), the yokacitti 
(yogasiddhi) and the nūānacitti (jūānasiddhi) of being able to 
awaken those who are dead and to turn young those who are 
old will be present without interruption. The obligatory actions 
of creating, preserving, destroying, hiding and gracing will hap- 
pen as they conceive. The five doers will do their respective work 
under their benign gaze. Their intelligence will be the intelli- 
gence of God. Their deeds will be the deeds of God. 


24) The conclusive statement of this section of the discourse is that, “From 
all this, it will be known that the conduct of compassion towards all liv- 
ing beings alone is the true path (canmārkkam)”.* Merit and demerit 
are solely the possession or the lack of the conduct of cīvakāruņyam. The 
illumination which one gets through the conduct of civakarunyamis the 
light of God. The conduct of civakarunyam is the real divine worship. 


When we carefully examine the scaffolding and structure of The Conduct the 
extraordinary achievement of Ramalingar's religious vision becomes trans- 
parent in ways which both anticipated and yet took an entirely different path 
from that of Ayothee Thass in the Ativetam. The scaffolding of The Conduct 
is the Saivasiddhanta — Ramalingar's doctrines presuppose the Siddhantic 
three categories (tripadartha) of God (pati), the soul (pacu/pasu), and the 
three primary sources of bondage (pacam/ pasa) which are maya, anavamala, 
and karma. It further agrees with the Siddhantic doctrines that the soul is 
both the agent and the enjoyer of the fruits of its actions. Thus, Ramal- 
ingar is emphatic on the issue that when there is suffering — particularly 
the suffering of hunger - it is the soul, and not the sense-organs, which 
experiences the suffering. Simultaneously, he avers that the suffering itself 
is undoubtedly the result of past karma. Here again he adheres to a tra- 
ditional doctrinal position that suffering is not gratuitous but something 
that is earned through transmigration, through past deeds, and rebirth, 
and also directed at the sufferer by a just and impartial God. His soterio- 
logical path is called canmarkkam, thus aligning it with the Saivasiddhanta 
terminologically, and he refers to and acknowledges the fourfold path of 
cariyai, kiriyai, yokam, and ūāņam which are part of the orthodox and agamic 
soteriology. Nevertheless, it is with the elevation of the canmarkkam to a 
highest path, now delinked from fianam with which it is equated in the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta, that we see his first hermeneutical move to distance himself 
from the latter. In Ramalingar, the canmarkkam is beyond the fourfold path 
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and it confers benefits on those who attain its highest state of supreme hap- 
piness (périnpam) which depart radically from that which one can achieve 
in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. In the latter, one reaches not complete union 
with Siva, though as the Uraiyátal texts have shown at the experiential level 
the liberated soul feels like Siva. But, doctrinally, the souls remain separate 
and lesser than Siva, in a state of equivalence, or štvasamatā and they do not 
come to possess those qualities which still distinguish Siva’s supremacy — 
these are the five obligatory activities (paricakrtya) of creation, preservation, 
destruction, liberation, and reabsorption at the time of cosmic dissolution. 
Ramalingar diverged from these orthodoxies in important ways. He, first, 
postulated a transformation of the human body through three stages — a 
concept which, as we have seen in Chapter 2, he may have been inspired 
to take from and adapt to his own purposes, from the Vīrašaiva author 
Kumaratevar (late 17th century). He further not only reconceived these 
three bodies of Kumaratevar's Cuttacātakam but, in addition to the transfor- 
mation of the body into a powerful one endowed with the powers given to 
the liberated soul described in the aforementioned text, he attributed to 
the person on the pinnacle of the soteriological path the powers of awaken- 
ing the dead to life and, even more problematically from the Siddhantic 
standpoint, the capacity to do the five obligatory activities which only Siva 
can do. This, in effect, makes the living liberated, jivanmukta, in Ramalin- 
gar, a Siva, a supreme God on earth. Further, he declared that the sole route 
to such all-encompassing divinity was cīvakāruņyam. 

Therefore, crvakarunyam in Ramalingar is not linked to the path of knowl- 
edge but to a canmarkkam that is higher than the Siddhantic one. In the 
Uraiyatal texts we saw that the canmarkkam is shown to the person desirous 
of finding liberation by the nānakuru, the teacher of knowledge, who reveals 
to the soul the truth about the ephemeral nature of existence, encourages 
it to cultivate czvakarunyam, dispassion (vairakkiyam), and other such quali- 
ties and directs it towards the eternal verities. Here, it is Ramalingar him- 
self through his prophetic voice who functions as that guru through The 
Conduct. The canmarkkam, in turn, is no longer about cultivating an inward 
asceticism, the cultivation of which in the best of cases would lead one to 
become an ascetic eventually, and then attaining knowledge of and dissolv- 
ing into Siva. Rather, as The Conduct shows us emphatically, Ramalingar is 
addressing householders, camucārikaļ, and placing them at the forefront of 
this path. Thus, for all purposes the Sivayogīis now entirely marginalized by 
the householder, who must now orient his efforts towards a salvation which 
can be acquired only through this-worldly behaviour. The contrast cannot 
be more stark than that between a Sivayogi whose focus on salvation allows 
for a distancing from society that, in turn, regards him or her as a child or a 
mad person and the householder in Ramalingar, someone rooted in society 
and responsible for his or her fellow human beings. It is at the point that 
the most radically transformative features in the concept of cīvakāruņyam 
become evident even while it still retains some of the distinctive aspects 
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of its long genealogy. There is in Ramalingar, as in the Uraiyātal texts, an 
emphasis on non-killing, on vegetarianism, on an empathy towards all liv- 
ing beings, and especially a repudiation of caste. But he moves far beyond 
the framework provided to him in those texts to make a radical plea for a 
compassion that obliterates all differences in favour of a common human- 
ity. The first step in this transformation is that he is speaking not just of 
ctvakarunyam as a quality that pertains to the person in search of libera- 
tion but as daily behaviour and lived practice, qualified by the addition of 
olukkam. Thus, it is not just a virtue but a virtue that has to be instantiated in 
one’s conduct on a regular basis. Furthermore, he places civakárunyam not 
simply as a virtue that the soul possesses but as its very essential nature — it 
is “the natural light" (iyarkai vilakkam) of the self whose synonym is grace 
(aruļ). When partial it approximates to a portion of divinity, when whole it 
is divinity itself. This is how men and women become gods. The Uraiyātal 
texts are also all about the love (anpu) which is a melting and the dissolv- 
ing (kulaital) into God. In The Conduct the melting (urukkam) of the heart 
is seen to spontaneously arise at the sight of suffering. This spontaneity, in 
turn, is anchored in the urimai we have over one another as human beings. 
The word urimai has a range of connotations — on the one hand, it simply 
means duty or obligation or rights. I have urimai, I am bound to you by 
certain obligations, usually culturally and socially determined. But urimai 
is also the privilege of intimacy — I incorporate your concerns into my own 
thus having urimai over you. Ramalingar consciously uses the word in both 
these connotations. When a human being becomes conscious of the uri- 
mai of brotherhood, only then do those feelings of tenderness arise which 
moves one into compassionate action. Compassion in action is premised 
on being a witness to suffering, on the one hand, and being the sufferer, 
on the other, undergirded by a social relationship between the two which 
then translates into practice. Inasmuch as the witness is explicitly not the 
sufferer there is also at work here what might be called an “ethics of privi- 
lege" and patronage where the one gives and the other takes. Indeed, the 
concept of giving and generosity or ?ka? in classical Tamil literature, linked 
to kings and generous patrons, is premised on this “ethics of privilege”.** 
In Ramalingar's doctrine this triangulation between the witness, the suf- 
ferer, and the spectacle of hunger and suffering is deliberately dissolved. 
By evoking the doctrinal view that all souls are made of the same “natural 
light" which is divine, The Conduct both reduces and expands everyone, 
dissolving the spectator and the sufferer into the same stuff — by which 
they are interchangeable. In another section of the discourse this com- 
mon ground is again emphasized through the concept of the reciprocity 
of the light of happiness (inpaviülakkam) which arises simultaneously both 
in the giver and the receiver, binding them together. Further, in Ramalin- 
gar there is the profound recognition that the other side of compassion is 
cruelty and that the two opposing emotions can be generated by the same 
event — just as some rush to help, others develop the conscious ability to 
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ignore, look away, and harshly justify the looking away. Suffering, thus, can 
also bring out an implacable hard-heartedness and a conscious breaking 
of social bonds. The Conduct, thus, explicitly addresses the question of why 
some react with cruelty and sadism at the sight of suffering. They are those 
who are blind to their own true nature, like a person whose defective eye- 
sight cannot be helped by any means. But the harm they do is by no means 
confined to just their actions but contributes to a society where there would 
be no fellow-feeling (kannottam), unity (orumat), or helpfulness (upakaram). 
Finally, and most radically, the conduct of compassion demands an agency 
and attitude that is not faith bound — meaning religion bound, applica- 
ble only within the boundaries of one’s religious group. Even while the 
framework of Ramalingar’s thoughts as we have seen is broadly Saivite, it 
decisively moves beyond it to a post-sectarian, post-Brahmanical ethics. 
Halbfass’s (1998) insightful examination of the transformation of the con- 
cept of dharma from traditional “Hindu” thought to modern “Hindu” dis- 
course is of great relevance here. Dharma is Classical Hindu thought “is not 
universal lawfulness” nor a “general principle of behavior though there are 
always provisions for exceptional situations”.*” Rather we are talking almost 
always about specific norms which apply to specific groups, allowing for a 
relativization and hierarchization of what is proper and virtuous conduct, 
within a unified Brahmanical system. But, the need to do away with this 
relativization of ethics and the urgency of universalizing dharma, as Hal- 
bfass cogently shows, arose directly as a result of the colonial missionary 
encounter and the Christian critique of “Hindu” ethics.” The idea that 
emerges, as Halbfass sees it, in modern Hindu thought might be called a 
universal dharma, “the dharma of human beings” within a universal human 
order.” In Ramalingar, civakadrunyam is not meant to function according to 
dharmašāstric rules which can be bent in times of natural calamity — apad- 
dharma — only to be strictly upheld at other times. Yes, widespread hunger is 
a larger social calamity but not everyday poverty and hunger, except for the 
hungry. Civakárunya olukkam demands that one treat all hunger at all times 
as a call to ignore dharmasastric rules. Since hunger is all pervasive and 
ever present what Ramalingar proposes might require the suspension of an 
"ethics of privilege", based on a Brahmanical world view and anchored in 
hierarchy, forever. 


Hunger 


Let us now turn to look more closely at the long passage on starvation and 
hunger which is found towards the latter half of the first section of The 
Conduct: 


When living beings experience increasing hunger the living intelli- 
gence ceases to shine forth and becomes clouded. As it dims the intel- 
ligence within the intelligence, the light of God is dimmed; as that dims 
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the spirit (purutatattuvam/purusatattva) becomes exhausted; when that 
becomes exhausted matter (pirakirutitattuvam/prakrtitattva) is dulled; 
as it dulls the qualities (kunankal / gunas) are separated; then the organ 
of perception (manacu/manas) is shaken and shatters; the organ of 
intellect (putti/buddhi) is ruined; thought (cittam/citta) is polluted; ego- 
ity (ahamkaram/ahankara) is destroyed; the life-breaths (piranankal/ 
pranah) swirl, the elements (pūtankaļ/bhūtāni) all swelter, the humours 
of wind (vātam/vāta), choler (pittam/pitta) and phlegm (cilecuman/ 
Slesman) change their states; the eye is like a hollow filled with cotton 
wool; the ear deafens, filled up with an echo; the tongue dries up and 
becomes parched; the nose becomes swollen and hot; the skin thins 
and loses all feeling; the hands and limbs, exhausted, become limp; the 
voice changes timbre and slurs; the teeth become loose; the excretory 
organs wither; the body darkens; the hair becomes wild; the muscles 
soften and waste away; the channels of the body lose their firmness and 
become soft; the bones darken and the joints break up; the heart burns; 
the brain shrinks; the sperm cooks and dries up; the liver is depleted; 
blood and water dry up; the flesh becomes soft and loses its nature; 
the stomach hurts and swells, painful sensations increase; the signs and 
experiences which foreshadow death increase. All living beings experi- 
ence these afflictions due to hunger. 


There are, of course, many ways of attempting to contextualize such passages 
within both Ramalinga Swamigal’s literary output (which was prodigious) 
and his life. Here, in the context of understanding Ramalingar’s intellec- 
tual genealogy, one might venture into those contextualizations which first, 
foreground the passage as a literary representation within a history of liter- 
ary representations of hunger, the response to hunger, and death and dying 
in Tamil literature. The reason for this is because it is only through seeing 
Ramalingar’s narrative of hunger as part of a larger literary landscape of such 
representations that predate his own writing that we can begin to make sense 
at all of this extraordinary passage. At the same time, it is also in this presence 
of the past, as we will see, that his uniqueness is asserted most vigorously. 
Thus, it is this very contextualization and historicization that will enable us to 
see what Ramalinga Swamigal does differently and also to consider how such 
a contextualization might enable us to make some general albeit somewhat 
speculative observations about the transformation of such representations in 
early Tamil modernity. With this in mind, this part of the chapter begins with 
an account of how hunger and starvation, on the one hand, and the allevia- 
tion of such hunger, on the other, are portrayed in classical Tamil literature. 
This is followed by an examination of the theme of dying, with the focus 
being on understanding the passage quoted earlier. 

Any attempts to historically contextualize these themes of hunger, depri- 
vation, suffering, and death, not just within Ramalingar’s own body of writ- 
ings but within the context of his social and cultural history, might well wish 
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to begin with paying attention to the material circumstances under which 
they might have been written. The semi-permanent state of subsistence cri- 
ses, if not outright famine, brought about by inclement weather (such as 
uncertain or failed monsoons and droughts) among both the urban and 
the rural population of the Tamil region in the early (18th century) and the 
later (19th century) colonial period has been the subject of excellent studies 
in the last decades. An examination of how, first, the pre-colonial regional 
powers and later the East India Company and the British Crown dealt with 
these regular occurrences shows that much of “famine policy”, until the 
codification of it in the 1830s, was improvised. It manifested itself, as the 
crises persisted or deepened, in limited measures such as the establishment 
of charitable outlets for the feeding of the needy and indigent and through 
some manipulation of the grain trade.*' This is particularly true of the crises 
of the 18th century. The 19th century, as Arnold (1984, 1988) has shown, 
was also no stranger to such repeated catastrophes in the Tamil region. Par- 
ticular mention must be made of the major famines of 1833-1834, 1854, and 
1866. W. Francis, writing on the impact of the 1833-1834 and 1866 famines 
on the South Arcot district (the area where Ramalingar spent most of his 
life), points out that this region, even while it suffered less than other parts 
of the Madras Presidency, was not spared the ill effects of crop failure and 
food scarcity. The most affected were, as is to be expected, those who lived 
at subsistence levels, reliant upon daily labour.? But we need not even go so 
far as to assume that Ramalinga Swamigal's deep-rooted concern regarding 
hunger was necessarily rooted in the direct experience of being an eyewit- 
ness to such events. One can merely observe that, during the last decades of 
his life, his sojourn in the semi-rural areas of the South Arcot district would 
have resulted in a direct exposure to families that constituted the rural peas- 
antry. And for such families and such people a scarcity of resources was an 
ever-present threat. As Arnold points out, 


In India the perennial problem of subsistence for the poor was intensi- 
fied by the extreme dependence of agriculture on the arrival of ade- 
quate monsoon rains. The consequences of even a few weeks' delay ora 
partial failure of monsoon were well-known from experience. It was not 
therefore from blind or irrational panic that the prospect of drought 
and dearth caused alarm and generated such widespread suspicion, 
anxiety and fear.™ 


Ramalingar's words, his actions might be seen as a direct response to this 
ever-present anxiety and fear, a potential food scarcity or famine forming 
the foreboding backdrop to the three great themes of The Conduct: hunger, 
the immanence of death, and a compassionate response. 

As I hope to show in the following sections, there are a spectrum of nar- 
ratives, beginning with some of the earliest accounts in classical poetry that 
underlie older accounts of deprivation, hunger, and death and that inform 
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Ramalinga Swamigal’s own depiction of these themes. These include, par- 
ticularly, the classical Tamil Cankam poetry and a Buddhist text attributed to 
the end of the Cankam period, the Maņimēkalai. 

It is not the intention here to propose a direct citational relationship 
between the Puram poetry and the Maņimēkalai, though Richman suggests 
that the latter text does take up and parody several Caikam elements.** 
Even less so, therefore, is it proposed that such a relationship is to be found 
between The Conduct, on the one hand, and the literary texts that will be 
cited, on the other. In fact, it must be acknowledged that there is only mea- 
gre evidence for directly identifiable intertextuality at work here between the 
very different genres (classical poetry, the kappiyam, the kummi genre, and 
the theological sermon) that will be referred to. To propose even an implicit 
one, therefore, is speculative. Rather it is being suggested that we have here 
the literary echoes of a common theme in Tamil literature, which seen from 
a diachronic perspective, is available to both those who compose texts and 
those who hear or read them at subsequent historical moments. Thus, it is to 
also stress the historical contingency of Ramalinga Swamigal's own writings. 


The Starving Bard of Carkam 


Classical Tamil Cankam poetry contains graphic descriptions of hunger 
most frequently within the context of a specific theme that one might call, 
"the starving Bard". This theme is highlighted in the collection of poems 
within the corpus known as the “Eight Anthologies” (Eituttokai) known as 
the Purananüru (henceforth, Puram). The Puram poems, numbering 400 
in all, are generally considered to be a compilation of heroic poetry, focus- 
ing on the heroic deeds in battle of warriors.* Yet, a persistent sub-genre of 
this main theme is the search of a desperate and poverty-stricken bard for a 
generous patron who would relieve him and his family of their destitution. 
Tieken (2001) refers to this theme at some length and quotes as examples 
of it two of the most striking poems that exemplify it: Puram 159 and 160 
attributed to Peruficittiranar. 
Puram 159 contains the following passage: 


And my wife, her body gone sallow, is troubled 
by pain and sickness; 

breasts fallen, 

squeezed and devoured by the many children 
all about her; 

needy, she picks the greens 

in the garbage dump 

hardly sprouting 

in the very spot she had plucked before, 

boils them in water 

without any salt, 
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eats them without any buttermilk. 

She has forgotten the look of well-cooked food. 
Wearing unwashed tatters, 

my wife who loves me 

goes hungry, 

blames the order of things." 


Puram 160, attributed to the same bard, repeats this theme in its poignant 
essentials: 


Since my house is empty of food, and 

my son who has a sparse 

topknot on his head, his stomach turning, seems to have forgotten 
that his house was 

ever there to feed him and he tries many times to suck at an empty 
breast where 

there is no milk and from it he draws nothing! Craving rice and 
porridge, 

he opens the empty jars in the house, one after another, and when he 
is done with that, 

he bursts out crying. When she sees him like this, my wife will tell 
him 

a story, to frighten him, about a ferocious tiger, and in her pain she 
will try 

to distract him by pointing at the moon. She tells him to think about 
his father 

and pretend to be angry with him while she herself goes on 

grieving 

under the full light of day!** 


These identical motifs — the hapless wife/mother (in the case of the 
Cirupanarruppatai, the mother is a female dog), her withered breasts that 
cannot feed her children, her futile attempts to cook and serve inedible 
greens, — all of this is repeated also in a later Cankam work that refers again 
to the life of the bard, the Cirupanarruppatai of the Pattupattu collection. 
In all this poetry, and particularly in the Puram ones, the word used for hun- 
ger is paci and the word-index to Cankam poetry shows us that there are 35 
instances of the use of this word, or its derivations, in Puram alone.” Other 
Puram poems that repeat these themes incessantly include Puram 68, 69, 
139, 143, 150, 155, 164, 266, 370, 375—377, and 393. Even as all these poems 
hint at the immanent danger of death, death remains at arm's length, a 
pale shadow hovering in the background. Sometimes, as in Puram 227, 230, 
237, and 238, death becomes the ultimate devourer, its maw gaping wide, 
consuming relentlessly the lives of humans. 
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But even this death can always be staved off, averted with the hope of a 
generous patron. If there is one word in the Puram that perhaps stands in 
greatest contrast to faci it is īkai, best translated as, “giving”. The Puram is 
replete with the motif of the generous patron, usually the heroic warrior 
or king, who gives beyond expectation, beyond measure to the extent that 
the expression, “foolish munificence” (kotai matam) is used of this behav- 
iour.” Kailasapathy reminds us that there are 180 poems altogether, in the 
Puram and Akam anthologies that might be classified as poems of praise. 
The king’s generosity is most often likened to the bounteousness of nature, 
to a “rain-like munificence”. The terms used are compounds of īkat: “dis- 
tributing gifts without caring for oneself” (ēmpā ikai) and “unfailing gener- 
osity” (poyyd īkai).” Subbaiah, referring to the earliest Tamil grammar, the 
Tolkappiyam and its gloss on the verb shows us that it refers to a very specific 
kind of giving, one, “when the suppliant is inferior to the giver.””* One 
could read this, on the one hand, as Raj Kautaman does in his study of this 
literature, as the relationship between a hegemonic elite, on the one hand, 
and a dependent and subaltern group, on the other.” Or, alternatively, as 
Kailasapathy suggests throughout his study, rather than seeing this as the 
straightforward relationship between a beggar and his patron, the Puram 
invites us to valorize a world view where both are united through a code of 
honour by which the king earns his greatness by giving and the bard by get- 
ting and praising. I would add, against the backdrop of hunger. In a later 
classical text which we will consider next, the Maņimēkalai, the duty to feed 
the hungry shifts from the hands of kings into the hands of others. This 
shift anticipates, in crucial ways, the narrative of Ramalinga Swamigal. 


The Buddhist Nun, the Divine Vessel of Plenitude, and the 
Dangers of Giving 


Maņimēkalai has been the subject of two fine monographs, one by Paula 
Richman, 1998, and more recently by Anne Monius, 2001, and there is little 
I can add to what they have said about how it inculcates female asceticism 
and Buddhist values and how it anticipates the utopian future Buddhist 
society based on the principles of care and compassion.” The importance 
of Manimékalai, for the purposes understanding The Conduct, is the central- 
ity of the motifs of hunger and the Buddhist mission of assuaging hunger 
through the eponymous central character by her use of the divine vessel 
that is never empty. In short, the text (possibly stemming from the 6th cen- 
tury)” tells the story of a beautiful, young girl, Manimékalai, coming from 
a family of courtesans, who renounces the hereditary lifestyle of the women 
of her family for the life of a Buddhist nun. She does so after achieving an 
enlightening experience in an island, in Chapter 11, that takes place in 
the context of what might be called the perpetually fantastical appearance 
of divine and semi-divine beings and phenomena that pervade the entire 
story. In this case, Manimekalai's experience involves her recollection of 
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her past lives, an experience granted to only those who have reached a 
very high stage on the Buddhist path of enlightenment. In the aftermath 
of this, she has an encounter with the guardian of the island, Tivatilakai, 
who helps her acquire the great vessel that appears only once a year, on 
the birth anniversary of the Buddha. A central and crucial passage in the 
book, canonical within the aphoristic tradition of Tamil literature, is one in 
Chapter 11, where Manimékalai is entrusted with the famous vessel called, 
“that which yields nectar, amuta curapi/ amuda surabhi’, that once belonged 
to another virtuous Buddhist. Helping her acquire the vessel Tivatilakai 
then instructs Manimékalai on the enormity of her task by giving a descrip- 
tion of the effects of hunger on the individual and on society. This passage 
is worth quoting in full: 


The affliction of hunger (paci-pini)” destroys [the dignity] of high 
birth and kills excellence. It renders useless the surety of acquired 
knowledge. It removes the ornament of shame and shatters beauty. It 
drives one to the doorstep [of others] together with one’s bejewelled 
women. My tongue cannot measure the words of praise for those who 
end it.” 


In many respects, the epic Manimékala?’s description of the social and cultural 
consequences of hunger in the passage from Chapter 11 quoted previously — 
the ensuing dissolution of the normal order of things and familial as well 
as societal bonds — has also reverberated in subsequent Tamil literature. In 
The Conduct Ramalingar speaks eloquently about how hunger upends famil- 
ial bonds and renders people of status — kings, ascetics, the orthodox - to 
beggars. Well into Ramalinga Swamigal’s own time we see repeated echoes 
of this passage as late as in the 19th century in folk-ballads meant to be sung 
and danced to, the kummi genre. Particularly interesting, for instance, are 
the kummi songs from the Kongu region of the Tamil country - the parts 
which are to the north-west of modern-day Tamil Nadu bordering on Kerala. 
This region, historically prone to aridity, witnessed repeated famines, but a 
particularly ferocious one lasted for 14 years between 1853 and 1867. Several 
kummis were composed during this period by local poets, pulavars, residing 
in the very heart of the famine regions and some of these compositions such 
as the Karavarusa pancakkumm attributed to Veņņantūr Varakavi Arunacalam 
reflect in folk idiom exactly the kind of social and political disorder which we 
find in the Maņimēkalai passage.” After describing the social consequences of 
hunger, Tivatilakai further instructs Manimékalai: 


Those who give to others who can endure, [suffering], are like those 
who trade in right conduct." It is those who alleviate the fierce hunger 
of the destitute who [are virtuous]. Their life endows a life of righteous- 
ness (mey neri). Those who give food, in this atomic world, to all on it, 
they, indeed give life.?! 
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In this discourse, we see very clearly the resonance of certain Puram themes: 
it is not just unnecessary, but it is not even considered true giving if one 
gives to those who are not in want. Rather, the giving to the needy, to those 
who are in a non-reciprocal relationship to oneself — it is this which is legiti- 
mate and a sign of true virtue. 

Let us recapitulate, at this point, the common themes that emerge 
through our survey of this literature. The theme of hunger and starvation 
is one that is depicted through both the intimate and the distant. Thus, the 
focus can be, as it is in the Puram works, on the effect of starvation within 
the family, or as in Maņimēkalai, of families forced to turn on each other to 
survive. The rippling effects of this hunger and starvation spread out to dis- 
tant spaces, to the whole of society, turning it upside down, destroying the 
social and cultural order of things. The solution to this, in the Puram, is the 
generosity of the royal patron that is a reflection of his royal virtues while in 
the Maņimēkalai it is the compassionate response of the ascetic-renouncer 
that is guided also by her own soteriological goals. In the light of these 
themes, let us examine another remarkable passage from The Conduct: 


When the fire of hunger burns brightly in the bodies of the poor, the 
quenching of it with food is civakarunyam; when the poisonous wind of 
hunger is about to put out the lamp of intelligence of the poor, prevent- 
ing its demise and sustaining it is ctvakarunyam, at the time when the 
bodies of living beings, that are temples for the natural light of God, 
are about to decay due to hunger, giving food and illuminating them 
is cīvakāruņyam; . . . when the tiger of hunger attacks the lives of the 
poor and attempts to kill them, killing that tiger and saving those lives 
is cīvakāruņyam; when the poison of hunger goes to the head and living 
beings are becoming dizzy, reducing that poison with food and clearing 
the dizziness is ctvakdrunyam . . . Stilling that painful longing of the poor 
[who think], *That sinner, hunger, that killed us slowly, yesterday, day 
and night, will come also today. What shall I do?" Stopping the agony 
of the poor who, like flies trapped in honey, agonize, thinking, *Day- 
light is breaking, now the affliction of hunger will arrive. What shall I do 
regarding this entrapment of fate?" — this is civakarunyam . . . . There are 
human beings who, heart and face exhausted, without tongue to speak, 
like those mutes who dream internally, hearts languishing, [think], 
"Daylight has come to an end, hunger gnaws [at me], shame prevents 
me from going to other places, it hurts my self-respect to ask [for food]. 
The stomach burns, I know of no way to end my life. Alas, why have 
I acquired this body!" Giving food to them and safeguarding their 
respect is civakarunyam. “Even if we were to resolve to starve today due 
to our youth what shall we do regarding the stomach of our poor wives? 
Mentioning their hunger is not that important, but our mothers and 
fathers, who are debilitated due to their advanced age will die if they 
starve today as well. What can we do about this? How can we look at the 
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faces of our children, exhausted from constant crying?” Thus, thinking 
incessantly, with the fires of hunger, of fear and of enquiry lit within, that 
have combined like a single fire that has arisen to destroy, the sorrowing 
poor sit with their hands on their cheeks and with tear-filled eyes. Giving 
food to them and transforming that sorrow is cēvakāruņyam.* 


In this passage we see how The Conduct deploys the modes of intimacy and 
distance in ways that are both familiar and unfamiliar from the literature we 
had surveyed. Intimacy here is achieved in the closest possible way: by lead- 
ing us into the mind and thoughts of the hungering person and through 
an interior monologue. Indeed, the affective power of the passage lies in 
this interior monologue. At the same time the distancing is achieved pre- 
cisely in the anonymity of the sufferer. It is not someone we know as an 
individual or even one of a category, like the starving bard but the poor 
person as everywo/man who is speaking here. In this sense, we might see 
here the construction of an impersonal category, "the poor" (dai) who 
demands a compassionate response not on the basis of ties of kinship, fam- 
ily, or patronage but on the basis of being a certain social category in them- 
selves. Further, let us consider who is meant to respond to this everywo/ 
man. The figure of Manimekalai already marked the shift in compassionate 
activism from that of the elite hero, the royal patron to that of the ascetic- 
renouncer.? It has been frequently pointed out and theorized that the 
emergence of the activist-renouncer, the sannyāsī in the world, is a marked 
development and feature of early modernity and of *Hinduism" in South 
Asia." While the mass of evidence for this is indubitable it must also be seen 
that narratives like the Manimékalai and others of this kind anticipate such 
shifts already, if only in the landscape of the imagination, in classical Tamil 
narratives and echo in the selfrepresentation and the reception of Rama- 
lingar in colonial modernity. The Conduct now goes several steps further 
and makes it the central religious duty of each person, each of us who are 
the addressees of this work, to each become a patron, a Manimekalai, not 
just in order to assuage the pain of others but to achieve the soteriological 
goal of one's own salvation. For, the text explicitly states that in the absence 
of hunger, the conduct of compassion could not function and without it 
one would not be able to access the grace of God and become God-like 
oneself. Hence, hunger is actually *an instrument of [soteriological] help", 
(upakārak karuvi) given to us by God.” 

That which The Conduct envisages, the soteriological consequences of 
the elimination of hunger in the world, in its entirety, is explored and the 
consequences of it drawn along similar lines in Chapters 13 and 14 of the 
Manimekalai, in the story of Aputtiran, the former owner of the divine ves- 
sel, the illegitimate son of a Brahman woman, abandoned by her at child- 
birth. Scorned by orthodox Brahmans because of his opposition to animal 
sacrifice, Aputtiran, destitute, takes shelter in the city of Madurai (Maturai). 
Each day he begs in affluent households with his begging bowl and then 
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invites the blind, deaf, and destitute to eat of his gleanings. It is once they 
are done, that he avails himself of the remainder.* Impressed by Aputtiran’s 
good deeds, the Goddess Cinta appears before him and gifts him the divine 
vessel with the assurance that he would always be able to still hunger with it. 
But the story of Aputtiran has a tragic twist. Such is his virtue and prowess in 
terminating hunger in the world that even the throne of the God of gods, 
Indra (Intiran), begins to shake. Indra descends to the earth and tries to 
reward Aputtiran for his giving, tānam (dana), but his overtures are rejected. 
For Aputtiran the giving is its own reward. Angered at this rejection Intiran 
now showers the world with rain. Crops flourish, famine ceases, and there 
is no longer any opportunity for Aputtiran to put his vessel to use. Thus 
does Indra deprive Aputtiran of his sole rationale for living. Understanding 
that he is of no further use in the world, Aputtiran eventually throws the 
vessel into a pond, to be available once a year for retrieval by any person 
who wishes to do compassionate good to all living beings. Then he himself 
takes the vow of fasting unto death (unnà nonpu) and dies. I have narrated 
the story of Aputtiran at some length because it illustrates, with great clarity, 
the inexorable logic of giving, a motif that echoes and re-echoes in Tamil 
literature.*” If this is the activity that earns one the greatest merit, if it is a 
sign of a very high stage of merit that one has been gifted with an endless 
resource to give, one which far surpasses the “foolish munificence” of the 
kings and patrons as illustrated in the ideology of the Puram, then one has 
to give in order to live and one has to die, depriving oneself of sustenance, 
once giving becomes impossible. Aputtiran, let us recollect, had already 
established himself within the cycle of giving in which he ate at the very last, 
the leftovers of what he had given away. Once the giving ceases he has noth- 
ing leftover to eat, therefore he must cease eating. This is what I mean by 
the logic of hunger and giving, on the one hand, and plenitude, not giving, 
and death, on the other, or the death that is the deprivation of God's grace, 
in Ramalinga Swamigal. 


Decaying into Death 


Texts which combine ideas of the destruction of the common weal when 
hunger stalks the landscape together with the need for compassionate 
intervention have, as we have seen, a long literary lineage in the Tamil lit- 
erary tradition. What is also present is part of the third motif in The Con- 
duct: the almost analytical scrutiny of bodily disintegration. The scrutiny of 
decay and death or “decaying into death” is not new to Tamil literature. It 
particularly crops up in the literature concerned with an ascetic reflection 
on the impermanence of life and the meditation on such impermanence. 
Here, again, a Maņimēkalai passage from Chapter 20, where Manimékalai 
instructs Utayakumaran on the fleeting nature of female beauty is illustra- 
tive. Pointing to an old and white-haired woman Manimékalai catalogues, 
pitilessly, the deterioration of her youthful beauty. Her black tresses, once 
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like the cool black sand on the seashore, have now turned white. Her brow 
that once shone like the crescent moon has lost its lustre, the skin wrinkled. 
Her eyebrows, once like bows of victory are now like dried-up shrimps. Her 
eyes, once like blue lotuses, now ooze “sleep”. Her nose, once bud-like, is 
now dripping with pus. Her teeth, once like a row of pearls, are now like 
the seeds of the bottle-gourd.** This detailed catalogue continues and ends 
with Manimekalai telling Utayakumaran that such ageing should remind 
one that one should know the true nature of the body whose appearance 
is but a treacherous illusion we get from our ancestors, one that hides and 
controls the stench of flesh through the use of flowers and unguents, cloth- 
ing, and jewellery.? 

We saw that such descriptions of the decaying body, as discussed in the 
previous chapter, forms a continuum with the post-14th-century poetry of 
the Tamil Cittars, in the Cinmayatipikai, which was analysed in the previous 
chapter and now down to Ramalinga Swami himself. 

The contemplation on ageing and decaying in the Manimékalai, as Rich- 
man, 148-149, has again shown, must also be seen in the context of the 
specific Buddhist framework of the work and part of a larger range of Bud- 
dhistspecific visualization and meditational practices relating to develop- 
ing detachment towards embodiment, appearance, and death through the 
contemplation of the "foulness of the body" that has been widely discussed 
in studies of both Buddhist narrative literature and contemporary ethnog- 
raphy.? In Tamil religious poetry prior to Ramalingar we see this also to 
be the case in, for instance, the poetry of Tamil Cittars, particularly that of 
Pattinattar (ca. 14th-15th century), who speaks of the orifices of a woman's 
body secreting pus, bloody discharge, and slimy mucus and it is persistent 
throughout many of the verses of the Cinmayatipikai.?! This strain of misogy- 
nistic revulsion towards specifically the private parts of the female body 
continues also in Ramalingar's poetic corpus, in the first five books of the 
Tiruvarutpa. A sample of just the first book of the T?ruvarutpá would show us 
the repeated motif of the dangers of the woman's body: the fiery hole that is 
the woman's mound of love into which one is in danger of falling, the hole 
that secretes smells and contains worms.?? The framework ofthis imagery also 
tends to be standard as in the Pattinattàr poem cited earlier. It is one where 
the poet laments his own inadequacies and sinful nature, acknowledges his 
complete unworthiness to be a recipient of God's grace and yet begs for 
the latter's benevolence towards him. This kind of poem of appeal, with 
a long history in the Sanskrit stotra genre is also ubiquitous in Tamil bhakti 
literature, there being innumerable variations of it in both the Saivite and 
Vaisnavite corpuses of medieval, Tamil devotional poetry. But only a small 
sample of it has this disturbing imagery we are confronted with, this overt 
misogyny directed at the female body. The point I wish to make here is that, 
precisely because Ramalingar uses this kind of imagery in certain contexts, it 
becomes very clear that his representation of the hungering and dying body 
in the context of The Conductis meant to evoke very different emotions from 
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that of repulsion and detachment. Let us recollect that, in The Conduct, the 
description of the body is highly enumerative, almost like a forensic exami- 
nation of disintegration. The description of the deterioration is based upon 
a classical Indian terminology and understanding of embodiment: thus, the 
disintegrating body is the one that is disintegrating back into the elements 
as defined, in its earliest form, in Samkhya and subsequently modified and 
adapted in all the other classical systems: the body being seen as an evolute, 
emerging from the coming together of the basic principles of the individual 
monad (purusa) and materiality (prakrti). Based as this description is on 
these classical conceptions, taking them for granted and then building up 
an analysis of the disintegration on the basis of this — these diagnostic and 
forensic qualities to the description are important indications of its rooted- 
ness in a pre-modern world of human physiology. In other words, Ramalinga 
Swamigal's description of what happens to the three different “humours” of 
the body as they lose their equilibrium draws our attention directly to the 
context of classical Indian medicine. It is when we turn to Indian medicinal 
texts or sections of texts that contain chapters on medicine, that we find 
the kind of descriptions of the dying human, in particular the dying male,* 
that have a strong elective affinity with Ramalinga Swamigal's own writings. 
Consider the following passage already from the compendium considered 
as the harbinger of classical Indian medicine - the Caraka Samhita, dated to 
the 3rd or 2nd century BCE, interestingly associated, due to the assumption 
that the author was a physician in the court of the Kaniska, with a Buddhist 
milieu.” In the fifth part of the work titled Indriyasthanam and devoted to 
diagnosis and prognosis, we have the following account of the symptoms 
that presage death: 


Now (I) will describe, as enumerated in the scriptures, the various 
forms and changes in condition of the embodied one (sariri) who has 
lived in the body for the allotted time-span, who has accepted departure 
from the body, abandoning the beloved and enduring life-breaths and 
the agreeable abode and who enters into the ultimate darkness (tamo 
‘tyantam) when all the systems and organs fall apart. [In such a state] 
the life-breaths (fpranah) are afflicted, understanding (vijūānam) is 
obstructed, organs (angāni) emit their strength, activities (cesta) cease, 
senses (indriyani) are ruined, consciousness (cetanā) is isolated, rest- 
lessness (autsukyam) and fear (bhiru) enter the mind (cetas), memory 
(smrti) and intelligence (medha) are lost, modesty and grace (hrī-srī) 
leave, disorders (pápmanah) increase, energy (ojas) and lustre (tejas) 
are lost, good conduct (sila) and predispositions (bhakti) are inverted, 
shadows (praticchāyā) undergo transformation and shades (chaya) turn 
into apparitions, semen (sukram) flows down from its location, the 
wind (vāyu) takes the wrong course, flesh (mamsa) and blood (asrk) 
deteriorate, the fires (usmāņah) disappear, the joints (samdhayah) come 
apart, smells (gandhāh) are transformed, the complexion and voice 
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(vama-svara) fall apart, the body (kāya) becomes discoloured and its 
aperture (chidram) dries up, vapours (dhūmaļ) together with a chalk- 
like (cūmakah) paleness appear, all the pulsating parts (spandana desah) 
of the body stiffen and become immobile, the qualities (gunņāh) of dif- 
ferent parts of the body such as cold, warmth, softness and hardness are 
inverted and are now found in other parts, nails (nakhānt) acquire spots, 
teeth (dantani) become discoloured, the eyelashes (paksman?) become 
matted and lines appear on the forehead (murdhan), medicines are not 
available as desired and when obtained are without strength, differ- 
ent kinds of cruel diseases, of differing origins and requiring different 
medicines arise quickly destroying both strength and energy. During 
the course of treatment tastes and smells, activities and thoughts arise, 
fearful dreams are seen, a state of meanness comes about, servants 
make haste, the appearance of death emerges, the normal recedes and 
the abnormal ascends and all the portentous signs of death are seen. 
All these are stated to be the characteristics of those on the verge of 
death as enumerated in the scriptures.* 


Thus, it is in the medical texts that we encounter the kind of excruciat- 
ingly precise enumeration of a process happening to the human body of 
the kind we see in Ramalingar. At this point it becomes useful to recollect 
his self-proclaimed and repeated assertions that he was well versed in the 
system of medicine indigenous to the Tamil country, Siddha medicine, that 
he himself had obtained all the powers (siddhis) that characterize a Citta? 
and his intimate knowledge of the medical properties of plants and herbs 
which he displayed in the short, prose treatises such as List of the Proper- 
ties of Medicinal Plants (Mülikai kuna attavanat), Herbs for Longevity ( Caricivi 
mülikaikal), and Medicinal Observations (Maruttuva kurippukal). This section 
does not seek to go into the historiographical issues plaguing the genealogy 
of Siddha medical knowledge and the Tamil nationalist imperative to vouch 
for its antiquity vis-a-vis Ayurveda." Rather, I take for granted the antiquity 
of the existent Ayurvedic literature available to us in contrast to the earliest 
extant Siddha medicine manuscripts,” as also the conceptual closeness of 
Ayurveda and Siddha with regard to human physiology, and to reflect on 
how remarkably similar in its tenor if not in its details the Caraka Samhita 
passage is to the passage in The Conduct. On analysis, the literary echoes and 
resemblances to Ramalinga Swamigal’s own writing on dying are unmistak- 
able. It is the framing which is radically different: for, ironically, the Caraka 
Samhita passage is located within the framework of describing a situation 
which the physician is advised to avoid — that is, he should avoid taking 
on as a client a person afflicted with these signs of dying. In contrast, The 
Conduct demands the opposite response, encouraging one to rush to the 
succour of the person who is starving. 

So, let us review what The Conduct has shown us thus far on hunger: it 
draws upon a rich tradition of previous Tamil religion literature to show 
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that the right response towards those suffering from hunger is the practice 
of ctvakarunyam. It deviates from such texts in focusing, in its most powerful 
passage, not on the social, not on the familial but on the process of starva- 
tion as it unfolds in the human body and does so through its affinity with an 
entirely different genre of texts — medical literature which may be directly 
or indirectly transmitted from the Ayurvedic canon and through Siddha 
medical treatises. At the same time, we must be very clear that one cannot 
adopt a reductionist approach to understanding Ramalinga Swamigal. It 
is not the intention of this section to parse The Conduct into a compen- 
dium of its literary antecedents. For, this would be an exercise that is not 
only misconceived in its intentions but even more so it could well lead to a 
misunderstanding of his religious vision. Rather, this section wishes to also 
ask questions that concern issues of representation and self-representation 
that feed into the narratives about Ramalingar — how does Ramalingar pre- 
sent his ideology, what is his relationship to what he claims, how does he 
validate it, who are its addressees? These questions might enable us to not 
only arrive at a more nuanced understanding of what his ideology is but 
also enable us to consider the debate about the nature and the moment of 
South Asian modernity from other perspectives, particularly ones that are 
restricted not only to social and cultural history but also to transformations 
in thinking that affect self-representation, genres, and theology. 


The Prophetic Voice 


The final section of this chapter turns its attention to the organization of 
The Conduct, its genre, the authorial voice, and issues of the self-representa- 
tion of Ramalinga Swamigal. In doing so, I would like to focus on two issues: 
that of authority and practice. In reading The Conduct, the first remarka- 
ble feature of it that leaps to the eye is the complete absence of citations. 
Indeed, the strongest reason why we cannot make the definitive claim that 
the text is specifically indebted to classical Tamil literature or Indian medic- 
inal literature is because it makes no such claims itself. On the contrary, it 
is conspicuously silent about this lack of bolstering authority. Yet, as we will 
see, the text asserts its own truth-value, urges that we take it seriously as a 
document of religious revelation and makes unequivocal claims as to what 
would result if one does what it advocates. In the absence of "šāstric” cita- 
tions where is its authoritativeness located? 

The Conduct begins by making four foundational statements. First, the 
singular opportunity provided by a human birth is that it enables one *to 
obtain one's self". Second, this is nothing but the attainment of that “com- 
plete, natural bliss" (pürana iyarkai inpam) of God. Third, this bliss is given 
only through the grace of God. Finally, the only path to obtaining that grace 
is through “the conduct of compassion towards all”. “One must know this 
with conviction" (urutiyaka arital ventum), says Ramalingar and he further 
adds, "There is no other authority for this”.'% One asks — no other authority 
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than who or what? And one is forced to conclude, as the text unfolds, that 
the authority lies within these words themselves, that he has pronounced. 
Later he will speak reassuringly of other beings (cāttiyarkaļ/sādhyas) who 
have attained the desired soteriological goal and point the way. Scanning 
the entire text, of the length of approximately 45 printed pages, one is 
struck by the repeated use of phrases that qualify the doctrines, phrases 
such as, “one should know this truthfully”, or simply, “one should know 
this”. There are two significant modifications of this sentiment: in a passage 
that deals with definitions of compassion, Ramalingar says, “this has been 
ordained in the Veda of God".'?! Here, he seems to be referring to an elabo- 
ration of these doctrines in a more extensive work of his own, yet to be writ- 
ten, one he refers to as “the Veda of Equality" (Camaraca Vétam) .'° Finally, 
he concludes the main portion of The Conduct with the words that it should 
be known that all this has been stated truthfully, with the omnipotent God 
as witness. If the text leads us to the inexorable conclusion that the verac- 
ity of it rests solely on the veracity of the speaker/writer who is both the sole 
witness and transmitter of this revelation of God it also makes it clear that 
those who are authorized to receive it are all those who choose to listen 
to Ramalingar. There can be, it explicitly says, no ritual or caste qualifica- 
tion to know and implement this teaching.'?* This discursive prose style, 
the emphasis on personal revelation, and the invitation to all to partake 
of it as part of an open public discourse — all this was not new to the Tamil 
country and the South Arcot district of the 1860s. It had its antecedents in 
the Saivite literature and the Uraiyátal texts discussed earlier and could be 
found in the first person, intimate voice of the rianakuru. Also, it received a 
further subjective tone in Tayumanavar. But in all these cases we are dealing 
with poetry. With The Conduct we have a prose tract that combines direct 
address with revelatory authority — foregrounding orality and a *denota- 
tional rationality”’” which we see only in this period and thereafter. 
Religious tracts that inculcated virtues and public preaching that dis- 
pensed with textual citation and involved an exhortation to believe had 
been part of the Protestant Christian repertoire in the Tamil country for 
at least a century before this, having its beginnings in the early 18th cen- 
tury with the establishment of Protestant Christianity in South India — from 
1706 when two Protestant and pietist German missionaries belonging to the 
Dānisch-Hallesche Mission (itself brand new and just founded by August 
Hermann Francke and hence full of new missionary zeal), Bartholamāus 
Ziegenbalg and Heinrich Plütschau, landed in the east coast of the Tamil 
country. Their base was Tarankampati (Tranquebar),'°° not more than a 
stone's throw from Chidambaram and the environs that were Ramalinga 
Swamigal's own home territories. Indeed, the Danish Mission Society send 
Carl E. Ochs, originally from the German Leipzig Mission, to set up a mis- 
sionary station in South Arcot in the 1860s at the same time as Ramalinga 
was most active there." Protestant Christian missionaries acted as a catalyst 
for social and cultural transformation in at least two ways. They built upon 
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the considerable achievements of 17th-century Catholic Jesuitical contribu- 
tions to the emergence of a new discursive prose style in Tamil that came to 
be the predominant language of public discourse henceforth in the Tamil 
country. Contributing towards this were some of the earliest Tamil Christian 
literature: catechisms, polemical tracts, hagiographical poetic literature 
and, most importantly, the Tamil translation of the Bible — first undertaken 
by Ziegenbalg and completed by Benjamin Schultze in 1728. The decisive 
version, though, was the translation of Johann Phillip Fabricius (1711- 
1791), whose New Testament came out in 1772 and the Old Testament in 
1776. Generally regarded as a richly poetical and accomplished prose trans- 
lation, the Fabricius Bible remained canonical for the Tamil Lutherans for 
a good hundred years till it was replaced by the so-called Union Version 
in the last decades of the 19th century.'® It is this version of the Tamil 
Bible which must also have been in limited circulation in Ramalinga’s own 
time. Moreover, the Protestant missionary efforts though strapped by lack 
of funds more than made up for this through evangelical enthusiasm char- 
acterized by the public sermon. As Blackburn!” points out, “armed with 
their Tamil print bibles” the Tranquebar missionaries proceeded to have 
clear success in winning converts. Central to this spiritual enterprise was 
the strongly pietistic form of Lutheran Christianity that had emerged in the 
German context in the wake of the devastating 30-years wars. If one were 
to speak in broad strokes of the pietistic message that the missionaries con- 
veyed in their writings and sermons, then it would be accurate to point to 
the stress on the subjective and “inner experience” of belief, the conviction 
that God actively seeks out the individual soul, the Passion of Christ as cen- 
tral to human redemption, and a daily practice of virtue actuated in good 
works. The soul would be called to account before Christ on Judgement 
Day when the life lived would be judged and assessed. Even while being 
cautious about drawing explicit parallels and reductive conclusions Ramal- 
inga Swamigal's stress in The Conduct on the significance of personal convic- 
tion and belief that supersedes or elides textual authority, his emphasis on 
both suffering and the need to address it through individual and constant 
ethical practice, combined with the statements in letters he wrote that the 
dead should be buried not cremated because they would be raised by *his 
Father" the Omnipotent God (katavuļ) who would appear in the Hall of 
True Wisdom that Ramalingar had constructed, to raise the faithful dead, all 
point to an unmistakable Christian influence in the last phase of his life on 
his theology, one which has discomfited his hagiographers.'' 

When we consider what is the immediate imperative for cīvakāruņyam, it 
is the physical disintegration and suffering of the dying person so graphi- 
cally described that I have dealt with in detail in the previous section. It is 
this person, the text says, who should generate compassion. Peculiar pas- 
sages, very similar to this, appear in other pieces of Ramalinga Swamigal's 
prose writings.!? I call them peculiar, even incongruous, because they cre- 
ate some kind of disjuncture within the doctrinal texts they inhabit. The 
reader/listener is jolted from a state perhaps of calm attentiveness or 
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intellectual involvement or, for that matter, even detachment, which may 
ensue from listening to a theological sermon, to a visceral sense of the cor 
poreality of the human being and the horrific physical suffering involved 
in dying painfully, dying from hunger in this case. In this context, food is 
godly, those who give it akin to gods who mitigate the horrors of life. At 
the same time, the very lyricism of the passage lends it a forensic beauty — a 
kind of relentless fascination with the beauty of decay that is akin to the 
beauty of the aster flower in Gottfried Benn's famous poem, Kleine Aster, 
planted in the chest cavity of a corpse and blossoming in the fluids of blood 
and decomposition. In the ultimate analysis, this juxtaposition of pain and 
beauty leads us also to see that the suffering and dying person becomes 
a source of grace, the sole means through which one might attain salva- 
tion - leaving one to speculate and consider how deeply and intimately the 
Passion of Christ might have worked its way implicitly into the very core of 
Ramalinga Swamigal’s theology.” 

Ramalingar’s theological trajectory confirms him as seeing that all around 
him was a religious continuum that could be appropriated in different 
ways. He adapted older understandings of crvakárunyam to new contexts. 
He experimented with including eschatological thinking into his late doc- 
trines which occupied a border space between “Christianity” and “Saivism”. 
His Canmarkkam did not emerge through a conscious borrowing between 
discrete “religions”. Nor did it attempt to construct “neo-Hindu” univer 
sals. Rather, emerging as it did from an acute consciousness of pre-modern 
regimes of power that had been denied, if not completely at least partially, 
to those such as him, and encountering the new regimes of colonial power, 
it attempted to position itself in between and beyond the two, seeking to 
remain embedded in local histories and exist as a form of “border think- 
ing”, in the life and afterlife of colonial modernity. 

Nevertheless, this unique vision of Ramalingar was not uniformly appreci- 
ated in his own time. Indeed, it can be established that his poetry, religious 
practices, his fledging organizations, his followers, and even his marital sta- 
tus were savagely attacked by the éminence grise of Tamil Saivism, Arumuga 
Navalar, in an inversion of a hagiographical perspective. A detailed look at 
Navalar’s critique is illuminating for giving us a glimpse into the contested 
status of Ramalingar in his own time. Simultaneously, it also illuminates for 
us what was seen to be at stake for Tamil Saivism in the colonial period, as 
the next chapter will show. 


Notes 


1 CVV (1915:1): 

curuli yultiyotu cuvan upavam otta 

peruveliyait teyvam enap peni urai ceytēn 

innūlai élatar ivveliyélar polum. 

Anon3 (1986:4). 

Since the Madras Christian College acguired its present campus and became a 
place of study for older students only after the late 19th century, we must assume 
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that īcūr Caccitānanta Cuvamika] worked there when it was in its early phase a 
small boy's school, not long after it was founded in 1835. 

Not to be confused with the Virasaiva Karappattira Civappirakāca Cuvāmikaļ from 
the late 19th century who composed, among others, the work Atvaitapētatīpikai 
(Advaita Bodha Dīpikā) and died around 1918. 

Steinschneider in his 2015 thesis, page 48, footnote 68: 


The title page ofan 1868 edition of the Nān avācittamwith Aruņācala Cuvamikal’s 
commentary identifies Karapāttira Cuvamikal with “Catacivappirammentira 
Yokisuvarar”, an apparent reference to the famous Advaita theologian and 
Carnatic composer Sadāšiva Brahmendra (early 18th c.). In the introduction 
to Caccitananta’s anonymous hagiography (n.pag.), Arunacala Cuvamikal’s 
guru paramparā is given as follows: Karapāttira Cuvamikal, Tattatreya 
Cuvamikal, Cenkamala Cuvamikal, Muttaiya Cuvamikal (of Cin mayatipikai 
fame), Cuppiramaniya Cuvamikal, Nakai Arunacala Cuvamikal, Piracai 
Arunacala Cuvamikal. 


In my view the identification of Karapattira Cuvamikal with Sadasiva Brahmen- 
dra seems both misleading and dubious in terms of the known evidence we have 
for the Sadasiva Brahmendra’s life history. On a more plausible view that he 
might have been a Vīrašaiva guru, see footnote 10 below. 

Anon3 (1986:6-7). 

One must assume, inasmuch as the hagiography states that he continued to 
reside in the environs of Madras, that his guruship of the matam would have 
been undertaken even while perhaps the institution in Tirutturutti, if it existed 
as an actual building at all, did not have him residing there Anon3 (1986:8—9). 
Anon3 (1986:8-11). 

Anon3 (1986:12). 

There is some reason to suspect that he was actually a Vīrašaiva guru. Thus, 
we seem to have some evidence (from the biographical details of a Vétasréni 
Citampara Periya Cuvaàmikal) that the Tirutturutti Intirapitam was part of the 
Vriddhacalam Kumāratēvar átinam as well. 

The Thurston and Rangachari (1909:188-192) entry on this caste group is 
revealing. It says that the *Kusavans" *wear the sacred thread and profess both 
Saivism and Vaishnavism", even though their main deity is Ayyanar. There is 
the contemptuous remark, cited from another source that "their stupidity and 
ignorance are proverbial" (188). Nevertheless, it concedes, "They are generally 
illiterate, though some of their class have earned distinction as sound scholars, 
especially of later years" (192). 

Books regarding Cuvami Cakajananta include U. Cuppiramaniyan’s Camutāyac 
cirpi Cakajānantā (2009), Ravikumar’s Cuvāmi Cakajānantā (2010), and an article 
by Renkaiyya Murukan (2015). 

On Canku Citta Civalinka Nayanar and the Pūranānantētayam, see my unpub- 
lished paper presented at Madison, South Asia Studies Conference, 2017b. 
Rajangam (2016:66-81). 

Christoph Emmrich and I are currently working on an annotated translation of 
the text. 

Here, if at all, we must speak of the influence of Ramalingar on Ayothee Thass 
though the evidence for this is non-existent. The latter never directly cites 
Ramalingar, whereas he does not hesitate to do so with regard to many other 
authors and works. 

Ayothee Thass (1912:76—77): boypēcutalaiyolittavan ettakaiyacukattininr u un maiyariyum 
nilaiyayaiyataikinrano avan arukil kolaiyait tavirttu cīvakāruņya mikuttavan aka nirpān. 
multiyenr um, motcam enrum, niruvanam mruñ collufi cukanilaiyin pitam etin al amaikkap- 
pattiruppatennil, kolaiyait tavirtta cīvakāruņyattīnālējām. oru manitanai nallavan enru 
marra manitarkal colluvatutan caruva civarácikalum nallavan enru arukit cenru anpu 
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pārāttumāyin avanatu cīvakāruņya anpaiyé cukavāriyennappatum. marimari pirakkum 
māļāppiraviyin tukkattai nīkkip pirapparukkum ullatturavai nokkupavan kolaiyakarri 
civakárunyattai nokkuvan él turavin vali veļa vilankum. 

Ayothee Thass (1912:115): ummitatteivum mūvakkiniyin kotippaiyatakkuvatin al 
cakala matippum untay cīvakāruņyan ennum peyar paru makkal nilai katantu tēvar 
piramar ennuñ cukanilaip perru val viv. 

Ayothee Thass (1912:134): poyyarkal mattiyil meyyarkalaka vdlvirkal aka. poyyarkal 
pátaiyaiyutkal meyyil viļakkuvīrkaļāka. | kolaifarkal mattiyil cīvakāruņyarkaļāka 
vālvīrkaļāka. kolaūarkaļ mattiyil unkal kāruņyattai vil akkuvirakal aka. 

Ayothee Thass (1912:243): maittri: tayanaval tan ekaputtiranaik kapparrutal pol 
cakala uyirkaļ perilum cīvakāruņyattaik kattal. 

Ayothee Thass (1912:270). 

Ayothee Thass (1912:6):... marrum ulla camanamunivarkalin nūrkaļaikkoņtum, 
puráatanapauttavivéhikal kamaparamparaiyaka valahkivarum curutikaļaik kontum 
anupavacceyalkal aik kontum ārāyvatāyin cattiyatanmam nanku vil an kum. 

Bond (2004:14) quoted in Patel (2013:325). 

Bond (2004:14) quoted in Patel (2013:325): “even in classical Theravada, these 
ideas have ethical implications on the mundane, or this worldly, plane and seem 
logically to imply a social philosophy". 

Geetha and Rajadurai (1998:96). 

The history of the text is dealt with briefly in Palakirusna Pillai, A (1959b:64), 
where he points out that we do not have any original, handwritten manuscript 
for this work, only those transcribed in the handwriting of those close to Rama- 
linga Swamigal. Pillai, therefore, prepared his edition with the help of four 
of these transcribed manuscripts. Further details are provided by Uran Atikal 
(1997:22-25). The text's origins lie in the period when Ramalinga Swamigal 
was still living in Karunkuli, before 1867. On 23rd May 1867 at the inaugural 
ceremony of the almshouse, called the Cattiya Taruma Calai, in Vatalür, the then- 
extant version of the text was read out by him. The version of the text which 
we now have was first published five years after his vanishing, in 1879, by Pu. 
Pe. Kirusnacami Nayakar. The title page indicates that the first edition was pub- 
lished at the private press of Capa. Manikka Pillai at the request of several well- 
wishers, the foremost among them, Canku Cettiyar. Palakirusna Pillai also states 
that Ramalinga Swamigal had taught and written a text in seven sections that no 
longer exists. The text is also referred to as the first soteriological means (mutal 
cātanam/sādhana) of the Cutta Can márkkam in the earliest editions of it. 

The final incomplete version appears to have been Palakirusna Pillai's which the 
Uran Atikal’s 1997 edition faithfully reproduces. 

Uran Atikaļ (1997:145): arul enpatu katavul tayavu, katavul iyarkai viļakkam. 
cīvakāruņyam enpatu cīvarkaļ tayavu, civarkal àn ma iyarkai viļakkam. 

Uran Atikal (1997:151): cīvakārunyam katavulaip peruvatarku mukkiya cātanam 
enpatum allamal anta arulin ēkatēca vilakkam enrum ariya ventum. 

Ibid. 

Uran Atikal (1997:146): cīvakārunya olukkam enpatu ennennil — cīvarkaļukkuc 
cīvarkaļ vis ayamaka uņtākinra anma urukkattaik kontu teyvavalipātu ceytu vāltal enru 
ariya ventum. 

Ibid: . . . cakotararkalul oruvar oru apattal tukkappatukinrapotum, tukkappatuvar 
enru arinta potum avarttamatu cakotarar enru kantapar oru cakotararku urukkam 
uņtāvatu cakotara urimaiyātalin, oru cīvan tukkapatum enrarinta potum marroru 
cīvanukku urukkam uņtāvatu palaiya ànma urimaiyenru ariya ventum. 

Uran Atikal (1997:145-147). 

Uran Atikal (1997:147): ākalāl ānmatirustikku upanayanankal aka irukkinr a manam 
mutalana karuvikal cukatukkankalai anupavikka māttā; ānmāvē anupavikkum enru 
ariya ventum. 

Uran Atikal (1997:148). 
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ran Atikal (1997:150-151). 

ran Atikal (1997:154): paciyināl varukinra ļimaikku më patta elimaiyé illai. 

ran Atikal (1997:150—153). 

ran Atikal (1997:158). 

ran Atikal (1997:159): oru cīvanaik konru oru civanukku māmicattāl paciyarr utal 
vakarunya olukkamē alla. . . 

ran Atikal (1997:161). 

ran Atikal (1997:163): ... paruk kontavarkalukku ulliruntu mukattin itamákat 
tūnrukinra inpavilakkamum, anta inattaik kantu  kotuttavarkalukku | untakinra 
inpaviļakkamum katavul karanattil ēkatēcamum civakaranattir püranamumákat 
tonrukinr avaiyātalāl atu apara inpam enrartya ventum. 

Uran Atikal (1997:164): paciyinal varun tunpattai nivartti ceyvippatil varum inpam 
para inpamākum. 

Ūran Atikal (1997:164): paci nūrittabētu perravarkal pillaikaļai virrum, pillaikal 
paravarkaļai virrum, manaivikalaip purutan virum purutanai manaivi virrum antap 
paciyinal varun tunpattai marrik kollat tunivarkal aw al, anniyamākiya vitu, mātu, nilam, 
utaimai mutaliyavaikalai virrup paciyai nikkik kolvar enpatu colla ventuvatillai. 

Uran Atikal (1997:167). 

Uran Atikal (1997:170): paciyinàl varuntukinravarkaļ enta técattarayinum entac 
camayattár-àyin um, entac cātiyārāyinum, enta ceykaiyarayinum, avarkal teca olukkam, 
camaya ol ukkam, cáti ol ukkam, ceykai ol ukkam, mutalàn avaikal aip potittuvicariyamal, 
ellāc civarkalitattum katavul vilakkam potuvāka val ankuvatai arintu potuvakap parttu 
avaravar olukkatirkut takkapati avarkal paciyai nivartti ceyvippatē cīvakāruņyam. 
Uran Atikal (1997:171): akalil, civakarunyam enkira mētcavīttu tiravukolaik kalam 
ulla pote campātittuk konta camucārikaļ, cariyai, kiriyai, yokam, ūānam enkira cātana 
cakāyankaļai vēņtāmal, ekkdlattum ataiyāta inpavittai ataintu avvittuk katavait 
tirantu kontu ulle pukuntu nittiyamuttarkal ay vālvārka. 

Ibid.: cēvakāruņyam enkira tiravukolaic campātittuk koļļātavarkaļāl, mētcam enkira 
mēlvīttirku munnum pinnumāka ic camīpattir kāttiruntu milavum attiravukolaic 
campātikkat tirumpuvārkaļ allatu, katavait tirantu uļļē pukuntu inpattai ataintu 
vālamāttārkaļ enru unmaiyaka ariyaventum. 

Ūran Atikal (1997:176). 

ran Atikal (1997:172-173). 

ran Atikal (1997:174-175). 

ran Atikal (1997:181-182). 

ran Atikal (1997:182): anta aruļai etanār perakkūtum enn ariyavantil — cīvakāruņiya 
ukkattālē parakkütum enr ariyaventum. 

ran Atikal (1997:180). 

ran Atikal (1997:183): itanāl cīvakāruņya olukkamé canmarkkam enrr aiyappatwum. 
For a deeper consideration of this concept, see the next section. 

Halbfass (1990:320-321). 

Halbfass (1990:347). 

Halbfass (1990:347). 

Uran Atikal (1997:166-167). The terminology of this passage relies on the read- 
er's familiarity with classical Samkhya categories as much as it does on Ayurvedic 
ones. I will return to this point later in this section. What exactly is meant by the 
terms pantam, narampu, nati (translated here as ligaments, muscles, and chan- 
nels of the heart, respectively) can, to a certain extent only be conjectured. On 
the problems of translating physiological and medical Ayurvedic terminology, 
see Wujastyk (1998:38). 

For the subsistence crises and famines of the 18th century, much prior to the 
codification of a “Famine Policy” by the colonial government, see Ahuja (1999) 
and a summary of his conclusions in Ahuja (2004:161): *It is clear, however, that 
dearth and famine struck the city [Madras] and its hinterland rather frequently: 
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10 subsistence crises, ranging in severity between temporary dearth and major 
famine, are discernable for the five decades between 1747 and 1798". This situ- 
ation reached its dismal climax in the Great Famine of the early 1780s. For an 
examination of the subsistence crises and famines of the 19th century, within 
and just after Ramalinga Swamigal's own lifetime, see Arnold (1984, 1988). 
Francis (1906:180-181). 

Arnold (1984:66). 

Richman (1988:53—78). In fact, at a micro-level, such a direct citational can be 
shown between Puram 18 and Manimékalai 11.92—96 and also between the latter 
and a verse from the later 10-12th-century didactic collection, Nalvali 26, attrib- 
uted to Auvaiyar. 

On this poetry, refer to Zvelebil (1973b), Hart (1979), Ramanujan (1985), Marr 
(1985), Tieken (2001) and, most recently, Thangappa (2010), among others. 
This has been acknowledged as much by Ramanujan (1985) and Tieken (2001). 
Ramanujan (1985:134—135). 

Hart and Heifetz (1999:102-103). 

For a rather Victorian translation of this poem, see Chelliah (1985:147-163). 
Lehmann and Malten (1992:287). 

re. K. Kailasapathy (1968:217) with reference to Puram 142. 

Kailasapathy, 219. Lehmann and Malten show that the word īkai occurs in 25 
instances in Puram. 

Kautaman (1997:34—39). 

Subbaiah (1991:136). 

Richman (1998) and Monius (2001). 

On the dating Zvelebil (1995:409), Richman (1998:7), and Monius (2001:13— 
14) who all decide on the 5th—6th century. 

This expression,*the affliction of hunger", already appears in Puram 173.11. 
UV. Cāminātaiyar, (1981:11, 76-81). The Manimékalai translations are my own. 
See Aracu (1997:31—45) for an introduction to and edition of this particular kummi. 
Re. Puram 134 for ara vilai and a similar understanding of generosity. Here, 
I translate the Tamil word aram, related in many of its connotations to the San- 
skrit dharma, as, *right conduct". 

Maņimēkalai 11:92-96. The famous phrase in these lines “unti kotuttor uyir 
kotuttoré” is also an echo from Puram 18.18—19: nir inru amayāyākkaiy ellam/unti 
kotuttor uyir kotuttore. 

Uran Atikal (1997:168-169). 

There are other ways not explored here in which Manimékalai echoes, inverts, 
and carries forward Cankam themes. For, let us consider, who is the chief giver in 
the story. It is this young girl Manimékalai. And what is her lineage? The answer 
to this question is given by her distraught grandmother, Cittirapati, in Chap- 
ter 18. Cittirapati goes to the Prince Utayakumaran, who desires Manimékalai, 
to persuade him to deflect her from becoming a Buddhist nun. She laments 
that neither Manimékalai nor her mother have rightly understood their own 
background which is not that of chaste housewives (pattmip pentir) but that of 
“those who live by receiving food from the hands of several others”. They are 
themselves like the stringed instrument (yd) that passes from the hands of one 
bard to another when the former dies. Thus does Cittirapati place Manimékalai 
in the world both of the wandering bard and his stringed instrument, the world 
of Puram and post-Puram poetry. Is it not then, however indirectly, an inversion 
of the conventions of the latter, through gender, that our bard and the stringed 
instrument are now united in the figure of a woman? Also, that it is now she who 
has the limitless resources to feed the hungry and come to the rescue of kings 
like Maņimēkalai does, coming to the help of the king of Kaücipuram when the 
city is suffering from famine in Chapter 28. 
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On this, see Halbfass (1995:211-223), on Vivekananda; Raymond Brady Wil- 
liams (1984) on Sahajanand Swami, and J.T.F. Jordens (1997) on Dayananda 
Sarasvati — to name a few of the studies of activist-renouncers of the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries. 

Uran Atikal (1997:167). 

Manimekalai 12:109—115. 

See, for instance, how this logic is played out to its horrific extreme in the 
story of Ciruttontar in the 12th-century Saivite hagiography, the Periyapurāņam, 
explored insightfully from different perspectives by Hudson (1989:374-404) 
and Shulman (1993). Shulman, in particular, focuses on the relationship 
between the demanding and insatiably hungry god and the feeding devotee. 
It must be further made clear that this is not to suggest that a general motif of 
excessive giving is unique to Tamil literature. Rather this is a motif that might 
be considered pan-Indian, in languages as diverse as Pali and Sanskrit, as the 
Jātaka tales relating to the excessive generosity of the Buddha-to-be. On this, 
see Ohnuma (2007). Similar too is the story of King Harischandra from the 
Puranas. On this, see Sathaye (2009:131-159). 

Manimekalai 20.41—65. 

Maņimēkalai 20.67—69. 

Wilson (1996) and Klima (2002). 

See translations of Pattinattàr in Zvelebil (1973a:93-109) and particularly 
poems 9 and 10. 

Uran Atika] (1972:7.10) : minnál um itaimatavar alkulaya veikuliyil vilntalntu melintēn. 
Uran Atikal (1972:18.9): patiyin makkalai vilttum patukuli 

pavam yāvum palakurum pālkkuli 

kutikol nārrak kuliciru nirtarum 

kotiya ūrruk kulipuluk kolkuli. 

See, in addition poems 1.2-3, 3.8, 9.10, 19.8, 22.5, and 25.6 in the first book of 
the Tiruvarutpā for the recurrence of this imagery. 

See, for instance, the brief but striking description of the dying human in the 
Garuda Purana, Preta Kalpa: I.2.40-47. 

Cf. Wujastyk (1998:5) on how the paradigmatic Ayurvedic body is male. 
Wujastyk (1998:39-40). 

Caraka Samhita, Indriyasthanam 12.43—61. I have been greatly assisted in my 
translation by the comprehensive glossary of medical terms in Wujastyk, 1998, 
though certain terms remain obscure in spite of their literal meaning, such as 
kayaschidram. 

See his references to himself repeatedly as such in the final book of the 
Tiruvarut pda, Book 6. These include poems 49, 81 (Arutperurijoti akaval) , 84, 85, 
89, 94, 100, 112, and 125, among others. 

Weiss (2009). 

See Scharfe (1999). 

Uran Atikal (1997:151). 

Uran Atikal (1997:155): katavuļ vetattil vitittirukkinr apatiydl . . . 

Uran Atikal (1997:176). 

Uran Atikal (1997:176): carva caktiyaiyutaiya katavul cātciyāka cattiņaū 
ceyyappatumenr u ariya ventum 

Uran Atikal (1997:176). 

On the emergence of the protestant sermon as a new form of oratory invoking 
a new Protestant textuality and performative culture in the Tamil region, see 
Bate (2010). 

On the history of Protestant Christianity in South India, see, among others, 
Bergunder (1999), Blackburn (2003), Bugge (1994), Fenger (1863), Grafe 
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(1990), Hudson (2000), Israel (2010a, 2010b), Lehmann (1956), and Sugir- 
tharajah (2005). 

Bugge, 1994. 

Rajarigam (1958:22-24). 

Blackburn (2003:55). 

See Hudson, 38-40, on a typical such sermon preached by Ziegenbalg. 
Palakirusna Pillai (1959:105): karuņai kürntu ematu tantaiyārākiya ellàm valla 
liruccirrampalakkat avul parvatipuramcamaracavetacan mārkkaccankattarumacālaikku 
d'untaruli kātcik kotukkum tarunam mikavum atutta camībamākavirukkinratu. antat 
tarunattil cālaikku uriyavarkaļākiyiruntu irantavarkalaiyellàm d uppik kotuttaruļuvār. 
itu cattiyam. itu cattiyam. 

The Christian influence on Ramalingar's later theology becomes particu- 

larly clear when we consider the prose writings in entirety and look at his dis- 
courses (upadesa) as well as his public notifications in the last decade of his life. 
See, for example, the description of a murdered and dying person in his first 
prose piece Manumuraikanta vàcakam dealt with in Raman (2009b). 
A close scrutiny of how the figure of Christ was perceived in specific vernacular 
textual traditions — such as the 18th- and 19th-century Tamil one - would be 
a desideratum if we are to understand, in its specificities, the imbrication of 
Christianity in non-Christian religious traditions. For the theological narratives 
about the resurrected Christ in patristic and medieval literature, as well as the 
discussions about the nature of and the need for the resurrected body, see 
Bynum (1995). For the representation of the suffering Christ in late medieval 
English devotional texts, see Beckwith [1993]1996. For how Christ's Passion 
was an important trope in Indian-Catholic martyrdom narratives already in the 
16th and 17th centuries, see Zupanov (2005). 


5 Anti-Hagiography 


In Chapter 2 we saw that the earliest hagiographies of Ramalingar, as 
well as his poetry itself, had set up certain messianic expectations about 
his departure and eventual return all centred around the notions of 
his Siddha-hood as well as his direct access to a new religious path. The 
inspirational and utopian doctriness of his later years were clearly also 
the most contestable in that they hinged upon an absolute belief in the 
claims made by him or not. If they were not believed, then almost any- 
thing said about him or what he himself said could be rejected. In this 
chapter we will see a work that did precisely this: repudiated, through 
savage polemics, all that the early hagiographies sought to achieve. I call 
this text an anti-hagiography inasmuch as it questions and subvert the 
hagiographical assumptions and topoi discussed earlier through a com- 
prehensive genre inversion.' Belonging to the category of polemical 
tracts it is part of a tradition of polemical literature that have a long 
lineage in the Indian religious traditions, an issue that I will take up 
later. This particular work rose in the context of the dispute between 
Arumuga Navalar of Jaffna and Ramalinga Swamigal, discussed at length 
in Chapter 1. The dispute was carried out also as a war of words in the 
writings of their students and disciples. The occasion that triggered the 
war of words was the publication in 1867, by Toluvür Vélayuta Mutaliyar, 
of the first four books of Ramalinga Swamigal’s poetry as the Tiruvarutpa. 
The debate and polemics were conducted in two phases: the first within 
the chief protagonists’ own lifetime and the second, in the first years 
of the 20th century. The very fact that the debate continued to excite 
attention a good half-a-century after it first emerged, involving, as Venka- 
tachalapathy has pointed out,’ a list of the who’s who of the Tamil literary 
scene in the early 20th century speaks for its hitherto unexplored rami- 
fications and its significance for Tamil religion, that I hope to address 
in this chapter. But, prior to that, an account of the text corpus as well 
as the persons involved is given, to enable us to contextualize both the 
personages and the issues involved. 
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The broad outlines of the textual dispute that emerged as a result of the 
confrontation are as follows:? 


e In 1867, the first edition of Ramalinga Swamigal’s selected poetry was 
brought out as Tiruvarutpá under the editorship of Toluvür Velayuta 
Mutaliyar.* 

e In Chidambaram, Arumuga Navalar began to criticize the work in the 
Friday discourses that he gave, in continuation of the tradition estab- 
lished at Jaffna. 

e The Tiruvarutpa camp, consisting of Ramalinga Swamigal’s well-wishers 
and disciples, took action in 1868, in print. The first publication was 
The Redressal of the Calumnies against the Tiruvarutpa ( Tiruvarutpā tis ana 
parikāram) of Tirumayilai Canmukam Pillai. 

e In October 1868, Navalar's disciple Ci.Vai. Tamotaram Pillai advertised 
the imminent publication of Navalar's edition of the grammatical work 
Tolkappiyam collatikaram. The advertisement blurb included conspicu- 
ous praise of Navalar as the greatest Tamil scholar of his time. 

e The T?ruvarutpa camp seized upon this advertisement as additional prov- 
ocation that implicitly devalued other Tamil scholars. The antagonism, 
on their part, took on the additional dimension of Tamil literary culture 
in Madras and environs versus Jaffna/ Ilam literary culture. A scurrilous 
pamphlet was now published by one Naracinkapura Viracami Mutaliyar. 
Called A Letter-Petition ( Vijūāpanap pattirikat) it came out the same year and 
provoked an immediate counter-response, The Burning of the Light of Good 
Sense (Nallarivu cutar koluttutal) of Navalar's disciple Civapataneca Pillai. 
The attacks and counterattacks culminated in 1869 in the two works that 
defined the controversy: The Refutation of the False Songs of Divine Grace 
(Poliyarutpa maruppu, henceforth, The Refutation) attributed to Mavantür 
Tiyakéca Mutaliyar but later acknowledged to be the work of Navalar 
himself? and the response to it by Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar with the 
ponderous title The Refutation of the Refutation of the False Songs of Divine 
Grace or the Great Thunderbolt which Destroys that which causes False Reason- 
ing (Poliyarutpa maruppin kantanam allatu kutarkkarantyanasamakaparasu) . 
In this chapter I am concerned exclusively with Navalar's The Refutation 
as an anti-hagiographical work, illustrating the contested understanding 
of Ramalingar in the colonial period. 


Navalar's The Refutation or The Unmasking of Ramalinga 
Swamigal 


The Refutation is a work whose rhetorical and stylistic features can best 
be understood through a comparison with Navalar's other famous 
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polemical tracts, particularly the 1854 Destruction of the Calumnies Against 
Saivism ( Caivatüsanaparikaram) , which he wrote to tackle Protestant Chris- 
tian missionary polemics in Jaffna. This tract, which catapulted Navalar into 
fame as the champion of Saivism, has been seen as “successful translation of 
the terms of Protestant Christianity into the conceptual world of Caivam”.® 
In terms of framework, rhetorical style, and aims The Refutation is very simi- 
lar to this tract. Thus, Destruction of the Calumnies Against Saivism begins also 
as an edifying text: Christian missionaries attack Saiva religion and gain 
adherents among Saivites because the latter are both gullible and igno- 
rant — they do not know enough about their own religion. It is this gap that 
Navalar will step in and redress — he will expose missionary polemics as false 
and show his fellow Saivites what they should believe in.’ Similarly, The Refu- 
tation is about exposing Ramalinga Swamigal in order to educate a gullible 
public about both his true nature and the real Saiva canon. Thus, a detailed 
comparison of Navalar's first polemical tract and The Refutation would give 
us a good sense of his hermeneutical strategies and ideological agenda in 
general.? But this is not the intention of this chapter. Rather, we will look in 
detail at how, in The Refutation, Ramalinga Swamigal is shifted from a world 
of hagiographical perfection into a world of biographical ambivalence, into 
a form of thinking about the holy life as constructed of subterfuges and lies, 
of gaps and contradictions, that had to be mercilessly exposed. In short, 
to write about him one had to write the biography of a holy scoundrel. 
Yet, we will see that The Refutation is a remarkable document, not so much 
for what it consciously sets out to achieve as what it unwittingly does, com- 
plicating the question of what we can know and how much we can know 
about a person, showing the unreliability of facts in that they might well 
generate the opposite effect of what they intended to generate. For, an anti- 
hagiography may, in fact, create empathy and affection for the very subject 
that it seeks to satirize and debunk. Further, The Refutation functions as the 
fulcrum or pivot around which hagiographical and biographical interpreta- 
tions of Ramalingar revolve — pushing them in the direction of rejecting its 
premises by transcending them, moving Ramalinga Swamigal into a space 
beyond the claims of traditional Tamil Saivasiddhanta. 


The True Arutpa 


The Refutation begins by giving us an outline of how Saiva religion is to be 
understood in terms of its canonical literature and its holy persons. This 
is a framework not so much as to enlighten an ignorant audience as to 
remind a learned and discerning one about the parameters of the tradi- 
tion that is intramural, that all have agreed upon. Navalar begins by dis- 
cussing which texts of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta are collectively called the 
Arutpā. He explains that these are the Tēvāram, Tiruvācakam, Tiruvicaippā, 
the Tiruppallantu, and the Periyapuranam. These five, he tells us, function 
as the ordained sacred utterances for daily and occasional rituals, both 
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private and public, for Saivism.? Composed by a few among those 63 poet- 
saints who are considered Teachers of the Doctrine [of Saivasiddhanta] 
(samayācāryas),' these teachings known as the Arufpá are considered to 
be a product of those poet-saints (nāyanmār) whose sensory instruments 
are no longer subjected to the cycle of transmigration but have become 
divine. Therefore, these works too are not of human but of divine origin." 
In stating this, Navalar produces the list of authorities for this assertion: 
Siva himself who is omniscient, the sages who have worshipped him, and 
the Kailāša lineage of preceptors (cantànacáriyarkal).? The texts that assert 
these truths are mentioned in the Puranas such as the Kürma Purana, the 
Vayu Purana, and Sivarahasya.? Thus, The Refutation lays the groundwork 
for establishing the authority of the canon of Saivasiddhanta as a preface to 
establishing the lack of such sanctioned authority for Ramalingar’s poetry. 
This view of Navalar, of the divinity of the Saiva canon, it has been sug- 
gested, was unique to a Sri Lankan literary tradition as opposed to a more 
“secular” account of the Tamil literary canon in Tamil Nadu. It was a Sri 
Lankan literary tradition also shared by other compatriots of Arumuga 
Navalar, by scholars such as Capapati Navalar (1845—1903), who wrote the 
treatise The Dravidian Illumination (Tiravita pirakācikai) in 1899, asserting 
the divine origin and authority of the Saiva āgamas.'' Yet, it has to be under- 
stood that the project of both the Navalars was not about the development 
of a Tamil literary history in a secularist mode, employing historical meth- 
ods, but very much about asserting a much older notion of what constitutes 
canonical literature redefined now in new ways as “tradition”. This particu- 
larly in the light of the dangers posed to it by temporality and periodization 
as employed in literary history as a discipline.” Thus, the linking of the 
Saiva àgamas with the Vedas and both with divine origin, originating in 
Siva himself, goes back to the earliest strata of Saivasiddhanta literature. So 
too does an alternative model of seeing the Tamil language and literature 
from its inception as linked to the sage Agastya and, through the latter, to 
Siva and the Saivite religious tradition. It is by drawing upon these older 
literary tropes and cultural projects that Arumuga Navalar presents his view 
of what constitutes Tiruvarutpa in the 19th century. Yet, it is clear that Nava- 
lar’s restriction of the notion, if not the name, of a corpus of poetry that is 
divinely inspired to the authors of the Tirumurai alone is a somewhat spe- 
cious argument in the light of notions of literary inspiration and canonicity 
in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. While the Tirwmurai occupies a special, sacro- 
sanct position the tradition also constantly acknowledged the emergence 
of post-Tirumurai religious poetry that was divinely inspired. As late as the 
15th century (Arunakirinatar) or the 17th-18th century (Tāyumānavar), 
the story of the poet-saint who was first an ordinary, uninspired mortal, who 
has a life-changing encounter and, through it, becomes divinely inspired 
and composes his poetry remained a standard hagiographical topos into 
early modernity.” What, therefore, motivated Navalar’s determination to 
delimit this notion to the Tirumurai was to demonstrate a large temporal 
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gap between those Saiva saints who were divinely inspired long ago and 
those of yesteryear and today who cannot be allowed to inhabit this same 
religious status. We will return to this theme again and again and conjec- 
ture as to why this might be the case in The Refutation. 

Next, with this framework for canonical authority in place, Navalar turns 
to new and dubious developments in the Tamil religious world: 


Nowadays, a person called Karunkuli Iramalinka Pillai has sung a few 
songs with the intention of having people worship him through believ- 
ing that he has obtained the experience of Šiva (sivénubhiti). Naming 
them, entirely on his own, the T?ruvarutpaand himself Tiruvarutpirakaca 
Vallalar, he has, through one of his students, had a purana done for 
[the text], called The History of the Tiruvarutpā, for himself, appended 
it to the text, had it printed and thus is selling it. Seeing this, some 
witless persons, considering Iramalinka Pillai equal to the samayācāryas 
[Appar Cuntarar, Tirutanacampantar and Manikkavacakar], prais- 
ing his poetry as equivalent to that of the Tēvāram and Tiruvācakam, 
worshipping it, recite it when they are doing daily ritual, pūjā, getting 
štvadaršana etc. On some occasions, during the time of the festivals 
(utsavas),in certain temples in Cennappattinam, they have stopped the 
recitation of the Tēvāram etc., and recite only Iramalinka Pillai’s songs. 

There is no other reason for why these poor wretches are infatuated 
and led astray other than that he and his disciples are roaming around 
saying that it is stated in both Iramalinka Pillai’s own songs and that of 
his disciples that he has obtained God's grace, that he knows alchemy, 
and that he has performed several miracles. Therefore, out of compas- 
sion for those poor wretches, some of his songs and sayings are taken 
up here to demonstrate clearly that he has not in the least obtained 
God's grace, and that he has undertaken to trick people and win false 
fame for himself.!* 


Let us consider some of the implications of this opening salvo. The first 
shot is delivered when Navalar calls Ramalingar Karuükuli Iramalinka Pillai. 
A significant aspect of the hagiographical narrative that centred around 
Ramalingar from the earliest days was to shift his location, and hence 
also his identity, from the places where he was born (Marutür), and lived 
(Madras, Karunkuli, and Méttukkuppam), to the place to which his reli- 
gious identity is tied — particularly in his poetry and religious activities in 
the later years of his life - which is Chidambaram. Thus, the title page of 
Toluvar Velayuta Mutaliyar’s first edition of the Tiruvarutpd underscores 
this claim with the words, “ Tiruvarufpà as uttered graciously by Citamparam 
Iramalinka Pillai known as Tiruvarutpirakàca Vallalar".'? Navalar's replace- 
ment of Chidambaram with the name of the actual place where Ramalinga 
Swamigal resided at the time of the publication of the poetry, Karunkuli, 
does several things — it denies him and his disciples the right to associate 
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him with the aura attached to Chidambaram as the location of Saivite 
orthodoxy as much as it denies him and his disciples the exclusive right 
to naming him. Navalar abrogates this right to do so because, he argues, 
the conferring of a religious title on a work or its author can be authorized 
by only others not by oneself nor by one’s intimate acquaintances. As von 
Bruck and Bodenhorn have pointed out, 


That identities can be stolen, traded, suspended, and even erased 
through the name reveals the profound, political power located in the 
capacity to name; it illustrates the property-like potential in names to 
transact social value; and it brings into view the powerful connection 
between name and self-identity.” 


One might add to this the significance of the name as adding to religious 
status and value. Hence, by de-naming and renaming Ramalingar’s name, 
Navalar is also suspending and annihilating the intimate contact between 
the poet-saint and the locale/locales with which traditional Saivite hagiog- 
raphy associates a poet-saint — the temporal place where Siva resides, which 
he sings of in his poetry and where he enters into an intimate relation- 
ship with the divine." De-naming Ramalinga Swamigal is the first step in 
delegitimizing the claims made both by himself and his followers. Claims 
pertaining to alchemy, magic, and miracles. It is the first step in checking 
his popularity among the poor and in the temple-context, where the influ- 
ence of his poetry is strikingly in evidence. Exposing Ramalinga Swamigal 
as a confidence trickster would be to strip away the charisma and erode his 
popularity. Here, Navalar's own agenda for regulating temple-based wor- 
ship, removing it from what he saw as a corrupt, sadly degenerate, and con- 
stantly innovative local custom and usage and returning it to "tradition", 
to an agamic textually prescribed form of Saiva worship is very much in 
evidence.? From this perspective Ramalingar's form of Saivism in its popu- 
larity seemed to pose a particular danger to Navalar's reformist agendas, 
its very attractiveness to the masses subverting the return to a new textual 
orthodoxy, to an invented tradition. In considering how to stem Ramalinga 
Swamigal's popularity Navalar seems to have felt that the only way to do so 
was through a form of investigative anti-hagiography: debunking system- 
atically the chief claims regarding Ramalingar's holiness. This is what he 
proceeds to do next. 


Otatu unartal or Knowing Without Learning 


An important claim that Navalar seeks to tackle is the hagiographical 
emphasis that Ramalingar attained levels of great scholarly and spiritual 
knowledge without ever learning or being taught by anyone. The early hagi- 
ographies speak of this process, (using a particular phrase which Navalar 
echoes in his critique) as *unlearnt knowing" (ētātu unartal) — and attribute 
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this acquisition of knowledge to the grace of God.? When we consider the 
basis of such an assertion, the textual trail shows us that that they were not 
plucking this motif from thin air but from an expertise that came from a 
deep familiarity with every poem of the T?ruvarutpa. 

The most recent definitive 1972 edition of the Tirwvarutpd, which has 
become the de facto critical edition, lists altogether 5,818 individual verses. 
In this vast corpus there are many verses which describe Ramalinga Swa- 
migal' acquisition of divine grace and powers but very few which use 
this specific phrase cited earlier. To be precise we have only eight verses 
and they are very useful in helping us contextualize the meaning of the 
phrase and its significance in shaping his religious persona. In going into 
these verses in some length I take recourse to the only commentary on the 
Tiruvarutpa, the Tiruvarutbā mūlamum uraiyum (henceforth, the TMU) of 
Auvai Cu. Turaicāmippiļļai.** The first reference to a phrase that combines 
these two words is fairly late in the poetic corpus, in the fourth book of 
the Tiruvarutpā, in TMU 4.15.47, as part of the poem “The Single Poem in 
the Viruttam Metre”, (Tanittiruviruttam) addressed to the deity Nataraja at 
Chidambaram, where the poet says: “You made me one who serves you and 
making me experience [the state of] knowing without learning, you stood within 
me". Turaicamippillai’s commentary elaborates on this verse thus: 


Oti unartal means going to someone and learning the texts taken up for 
study with him, coming to know them through his teaching. Unartal is 
also when one comes to know a text by reading it several times. Unlike 
either of these, otatu unartal is to take within one's consciousness the 
meaning of the text.?? 


The implication is that one imbibes, as experiential, direct knowledge, the 
true meaning of the text, directly, without being taught it by anyone, with- 
out a preceptor or through some kind of intensive self-study but rather, 
possibly instantly, through revelatory insight. These significant meanings 
of the phrase are reinforced in the poem “The Garland of Love" (Anpu 
malai), to be found in the fifth book of the T?ruvarutpa. Here, in verse 25 
of the poem we have, "You lifted up this insignificant person who has been 
ignorant, dwelling in darkness, and gave him a little knowledge. Residing 
in his consciousness, you made him experience without learning, the Vedas 
and its branches of learning"? Here, Turaicamippillai points out that this 
verse refers to the history of Ramalinga Swamigal's intelligence (artvin 
varalāru). Thus, he suggests the word ciriyén, which I have translated as 
"insignificant person" here, refers literally to a child, the child Ramalingar 
who had been ignorant and educated only nominally through conventional 
schooling. The Vedas, too, are taught through the transmission of knowl- 
edge from father to son. This, he says, is what is meant by the phrase otum 
marai. Thus, ētāmal refers to not learning them in this traditional way.” Two 
further verses elaborate on what, instead, enables Ramalingar to obtain this 
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expansive knowledge. Thus, in the final book of the Tiruvarutpd, in the 
forty-sixth poem titled, “The Sight of the Divine" (Jraittirukkatci) each verse 
of the poem ends with the refrain, “I saw and understood" (kantukonténé). 
Verse 8 expresses the following sentiments: “I saw that light, that space 
(veli), the First Reciter who made known [to me everything] without learn- 
ing".? There is the space of Supreme Knowledge, the commentary tells 
us, “that makes known to the poet everything, in its entirety and perfectly, 
unlike in the case of living beings who learn texts by reciting them one 
by one".? Much the same sentiments are expressed in Tiruvarutpā 6.57.23 
in the poem titled, “The Elucidation of the Garland of Grace” (Aruļmālai 
vilakkam): “O Kinsman who made me the only embodied person with the 
experience that knew without learning, so that all who knew through learn- 
ing listened to me”.*! In the remaining four verses where this phrase occurs, 
all of them in the sixth book (Poems 81, 112, and 125), we have these same 
views being repeated with virtually no modification. 

The phrase ētātu unartal consists of two highly polysemic words: the first, 
otu, has the connotations of to “recite, utter, repeat, learn” and refers spe- 
cifically in this context to the memorization, repetition and, hence, knowl- 
edge through such processes, of the Vedas and, by extension, the Tamil 
Saivite canon. The word uņaris similarly rich in connotation in that it can 
mean to both “know” and to “feel” combining, therefore, the perceptual 
and the experiential dimensions of knowledge and proving to be particu- 
larly useful, in the Saivasiddhantic context, in speaking of direct religious 
experience as enfolding both these dimensions. In the brief references to 
them in his work Ramalinga Swamigal suggests to us that this direct expe- 
riential knowledge was not only given to him by God but that it, in turn, 
gave him the mastery of the sacred corpus of texts that others would have 
only through studying them with a teacher. This wisdom was what made 
others turn to him for their own learning. The commentary elaborates on 
these claims by making implicit gestures towards a kind of book learning 
and understanding that does not come from mere memorization and reci- 
tation, claims which might be there but are not explicitly articulated in 
the poetry itself. Nevertheless, Ramalinga Swamigal was not the first to use 
this phrase within the context of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. Fascinatingly, it 
appears to be used for the first time, ofa Saivite devotee, in the one text of 
the Tirumurai, which is also a hagiography and, hence, directly concerned 
with the nature of the enlightened Saiva devotee, the nāyanār. This is the 
12th-century hagiography, the Periyapuranam of Cekkilar. 


Otātu unartal in the Periyapuranam 


We have, in the Periyaburāņam, several instances where variations of the 
meaning of the phrase appear to describe the state of mind of the nayanar. 
Here are a few examples: in the story of Cuntarar (Periyaburāņam 1.6.72) 
Cuntarar says of Siva's intervention in his life, *Giving experience to the 
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one who was ignorant of the gain, and making me live” (ütiyam ariyatenukku 
unarvu tantu uyyak konta); in the story of Kannappa Nayanar ( Periyapuranam, 
3.16.157) Siva himself says of his devotee, ^His entre intelligence is an intel- 
ligence that knows me" (avanutaiya arivellam nammai ariyum arivu); the story 
of Manakkaficara Nayanar of whom it is said (Periyapuranam, 3.18.7), “He 
knew and experienced the True Reality" (meyp porulai arintu uņarntār): 
and, finally, in the story of Tanti Atikal, the very first verse of his hagiog- 
raphy states that he had *abandoned the feeling that saw outwardly and 
was fixed in seeing within, having taken as the object, within the heart, 
the red-gold feet [of Siva]”, (cem pon manattuk konta karuttin aka nokkum 
kurippe anrip pura nokkum kanta unarvu turanttar). Indeed, it would not be 
inaccurate to say that a central thread running through all the lives of the 
poetsaints in the Periyapuranam is that, in some sense, they all experience 
and come to know Siva through the mysterious descent of that knowledge, 
unasked for. Nevertheless, it is entirely significant that the exact phrase 
otatu unartal is repeated in only one story - in that of one of the three 
samayācāryas, Tirunanacampantar, whose poetic compositions form the first 
three books of the T?rumurai. This is in Periyapuranam 12.28.840 in one of 
the chapters dealing with the life story of Tiruūānacampantar.** The story 
of how the boy Campantar becomes *Campantar of the Divine Knowledge" 
(Tirunanacampantar) bears recollection, however briefly, in being one of 
the most charming stories of the Periyapuranam. A brief account, with rather 
Victorian overtones, with all the salient details is to be found in P. Sunda- 
ram Pillai, in his 1909 article on Campantar in The Tamilian Antiquary. 


He was born of good Brahman parents of the Kaundinya gotra at Sirkali 
or Shiyali, a few miles to the South of Chidambaram. His father bore the 
name Sivapadahridaya, and his mother was called Bhagavati. Evidently, 
they had no other children. At the age of three, Sambandha, who was 
then called Pillai or Aludaiya Pillai, accompanied his father, one morn- 
ing, to the bathing ghat of the local temple tank. Busy with his own 
ablutions, the father forgot the presence of his son; and the boy, left 
to himself, cried and wept, and called to his mother. The local goddess 
heard the cry, and appearing before the boy gave? him a cup of her 
own milk. The boy drank the holy draught, and forthwith became Tiru- 
jnanasambandha, or, the one related to (the godhead) through wis- 
dom. In the meantime, the father having finished his ablutions, came 
up to the boy, and wished to know about the cup in his hand. The child 
broke out into verse, and pointing to the divine figure, still but vanish- 
ing through the sky, proclaimed the source of the gift. 


What Sundaram Pillai's genteel version does not convey adequately is what 
gives the Periyapuranam version its poetic power - the helplessness and ter- 
ror of the infant when he is no longer able to see his father, the descent 
of Siva as the Lord of Tiruttonipuram together with Parvati and how she 
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expresses her own breast milk and gives it to the child in a golden cup, 
transforming him from a mere infant to one with divine knowledge. Sunda- 
ram Pillai begins his article by stating that “Among the Saiva community of 
Southern India, no name is held in greater veneration than that of Tiruj- 
nanasambandha”.** This veneration is linked, I would suggest, to an under- 
standing of the nature of his wisdom, acquired in the purity of childhood 
and through a hagiographical motif that is particularly significant in South 
Asia, the purity and significance of imbibing the mother’s milk. Indeed, 
whether an infant saint drinks or does not drink the mother’s milk is a recur- 
ring motif in sacred biographies that seems to be introduced specifically to 
create a cleavage between caste/birth identity and true, spiritual identity. 
Thus, in the Tamil Vaisnava hagiographical literature emerging around 
the same period as the Periyapuranam, we have in the story of the equally 
famous saint Nammalvar a direct inversion of the story of Campantar: of 
a poetsaint as a baby who refuses the mother's milk. Thus, Nammalvar is 
born not as a Brahman but in a caste considered as šūdra in the Srivaisnava 
hagiographies, yet transcends caste identity, revealing his true nature as a 
portion of Visnu, by not drinking his mother's milk from birth.” As Böck 
and Rao have pointed out in their book on the construction of kinship in 
South Asia, 


In the Middle East and many parts of South Asia itis the mother's milk 
that is held to be the determining element. Depending on one's cul- 
tural perspective this is the last of the long chaine reliant nourriture, 
semence et filiation .. . or the first in the Ayurvedic system where food 
is transformed successively to bone marrow, then to blood, and finally 
to semen . . . Relationships constructed through blood, semen, and 
milk between children and parents and even across generations, seem 
to lay the foundation for ties of kinship.** 


The Periyaburāņam describes the milk that Campantar drinks as “a nec- 
tar of the knowledge of Siva which is beyond comprehension" (ennariya 
civafianallin amutam).*’ Certainly, one of the reasons for the special status 
that Campantar enjoys among the canon of the Saivasiddhanta saints is 
undoubtedly due to this kinship that he comes to have with the Goddess 
and Siva, through the drinking of the milk of divine knowledge directly 
given from her breast. Thus the particular potency of the direct, unme- 
diated, and nourishing wisdom that he is considered to have acquired as 
a child becomes a powerful interpretive tool for the religious experience 
particularly of those who wished to speak of an unmediated religious expe- 
rience. It is one such figure from around the 15th century, Kannutaiya Vallal 
and his work the Olivilotukkam, which we already encountered in previous 
chapters. Itis Kannutaiya Vallal whose hagiography is shadowed by Campan- 
tar, who proves to be the direct inspiration for Ramalingar's own *unlearnt 
Knowing". 
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A Brief Excursus into Ramalinga Swamigal’s Introductory 
Commentary on the Laudatory Verse (Cirappuppayiram) of 
the Olivilotukkam of Kannutaiya Vallal 


Ramalinga Swamigal, as we know, not only printed the Olivilotukkam but 
also framed it with an erudite commentary that has come to be incor- 
porated in all subsequent editions of the text. The preface is framed as 
a detailed commentary on an anonymous verse which Ramalingar under- 
stands as paying direct homage to Tirunanacampantar as the real, divine 
guru of Kannutaiya Vallal. The frontispiece of this first printed edition has 
the words “Taught by Kannutaiya Vallal, who had obtained the grace of 
Cikali Tiru&anacampantacuvamikal".? In holding this view Ramalingar was 
preceded by the interpretation of the earliest commentator, Tirupporür 
Citamparam Cuvamikal who explicitly says this in his commentary on cer- 
tain verses of the text. These are verses in which the poet Kannutaiya Vallal 
makes it clear that his own teacher is Campantan of Cikali, thus allowing 
for the assumption, in all subsequent hagiographies, that this might refer 
to Tiruūānacampantar himself.? The text proper begins with invocatory 
verses (kappu), one of which explicitly refers to the “the feet with flower 
anklets of our Lord, from the Tamil Cikali which destroy one's bonds".*? In 
verse 11 the author tells us that the one learned in the Vedas, Campantan 
of Cikali, has given him the true liberation that guarantees salvation, and 
directly taught him this text, making the claim, therefore, that this is a rev- 
elation that comes not just from the author but from one of the original 
hallowed teachers of the tradition." In verse 42 these themes again come 
together and seem to be particularly pertinent to our focus: 


He who experienced, without learning (ētāmal unarton), the Vedas, he 
said that the Conclusion of the Vedanta is itself that abode of no 
birth — being the first, second and third persons, the bliss in the extinc- 
tion of the “I” and the state that does not say, “This is Bliss". ? 


In saying this the poet is not just reiterating the hagiographical position on 
how Campantar acquired divine wisdom but links his own experience to 
this lineage, also making it an unlearnt knowledge. Certainly, by the time of 
the second printed edition of the text in 1906, and in Anavaratavinayakar's 
preface to it, an established hagiographical motif is that Kannutaiya Vallal’s 
teacher referred to repeatedly within the text is Tirunanacampantar him- 
self. This also has to do, as I suggest later, with the textual tradition relating 
to Campantar's own biography that becomes much more elaborate after 
the Periyaburāņam and links him directly to texts that focus on an unmedi- 
ated experience (anupūti) of Siva. 

When we turn to Ramalingar's short but dense laudatory preface, there 
are certain passages that are central to our understanding of his interpre- 
tation of both Campantar and of *unlearnt knowing". The entire preface 
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is structured as an extended interpretation of a single, anonymous verse 
which reads as follows: 


Placing on his head the powerful lotus feet of that Vallal, that King of 
Gurus (kururāyan), who won the polemical debates, he uttered, after 
deep thought (ērntu), this work, the Olivilotukkam, so that all our peo- 
ple may consume of that nectar within his heart, that wells up upon 
extinction of the self.” 


Ramalingar’s preface consists of a detailed analysis of each word and phrase 
of this verse. I cite here only one passage that is crucial in that it illuminates 
his own understanding of Campantar and what he means for the transmis- 
sion of “unlearnt knowing” as well as reinforce his importance as the wise 
teacher (ūānācāriyar) who, in fact, is either a portion of Siva or Siva himself. 
The passage is concerned with parsing the phrase, “the King of Gurus” in 
the verse cited previously. 


The King of Gurus - This is an honorific, a derivative name that con- 
fers honour upon Tirufanacampanta Pillaiyar. There are those teach- 
ers who know from learning, who have tried again and again different 
means [to acquire knowledge], and having acquired with great dif- 
ficulty, to a certain extent, the ability to be a teacher, now and then 
run into difficulties and become confused. Unlike them, knowing 
completely without learning the Vedas, Agamas etc., without making 
any effort towards a means [of knowledge] that leads to greatness, he 
[Campantar] had, abiding in him and filling him, all the marks of grace 
of a wise teacher. Standing within the intelligence of each of those 
teachers who had knowledge from learning, in the very form of grace, 
he taught them, and conferred benefits upon them, externally, in the 
form of a teacher. . . . Or else “the King of Gurus" means... Pillaiyar is 
Kumara, the true guru, in the incarnation that is higher than this incar- 
nation. ... Understand his preeminence as the teacher who taught Siva 
and Agastya.“ 


Here, there are two significant developments in the hagiography of Cam- 
pantar, which undoubtedly can be understood further only through a study 
of the texts extolling him much prior to the Olivilotukkam. These would 
include and start with those prabandhatexts especially dedicated to Campan- 
tar which form a part of the eleventh Tirumurai such as the A/utaiyapill aiyar 
tiruvantati, Alutaiyapillaiyar tirukkalampakam, and the Alutaiyapillaiyar tirut- 
tokai, among others. What is clear is that by the time of Ramalingar there 
is an established tradition to see Campantar as the teacher par excellence, 
who is able to offer others wisdom from within their intelligence, function- 
ing as the internal guide. This view is also linked to an additional tradition, 
for which Ramalinga Swamigal quotes the Kallatam (ca. 11th century) and 
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Arunakirinathar (ca. 15th century), which is the equating of Campantar 
with Kumara/Skanda as the son of Siva, such an identification evidently 
arising from his kinship ties, through the drinking of the Goddess’s milk. 
Indeed, the textual evidence I have unearthed thus far establishes that this 
identification is reinforced largely by Arunakirinathar in poems such as the 
citrakāvya, the Tiruvedukirrirukkai (verse 7 particularly must be noted) and 
the till today immensely popular Tiruppukal.? More significantly, such an 
identification also elides into regarding Campantar as a form of Siva him- 
self who has come forth as the jūānācārya, to offer direct initiation and 
wisdom to the author of the Olivilotukkam. 

Hence, in some sense, Campantar becomes a metonym for Siva and, in 
a further step, Kannutaiya Vallal becomes a metonym for both Campantar 
and Siva. Indeed, these multiple levels of identification are reinforced by 
the name *Vallal" itself that, in its various forms are used of Siva himself 
in the Tēvāram hymns.* It is Siva who is the internal guru, working within 
one's consciousness, initiating one even while being none other than one- 
self. These views are both to be reinforced and taken up in an act of reli- 
gious mimesis by Ramalingar in his own writings." Such views, in turn, were 
seen by Navalar, for his part, as part of a religious pretension that had to be 
firmly repudiated. 


Miracles 


Navalar first quotes a verse from the fourth book of the T?ruvarutpa addressed 
to Nataraja at Chidambaram, where Ramalingar speaks of how God had 
graced him by giving him the ability to learn without learning.? He supple- 
ments this with verse 21 from Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar’s praise-poem that 
reiterates this same trope only now also carried over to Ramalingar's disci- 
ples. Velayuta Mutaliyar states that, just as his master had learnt without being 
taught, he teaches his disciples without educating them.? The explicit com- 
parison here, as Navalar also agrees, is with Tiruianacampantar who drank 
the Goddess's milk as a three-year-old child and achieved instant erudition 
and insight. Seeing this hagiographical motif applied not just to Ramalinga 
Swamigal but also to his students infuriates Navalar. He asks sarcastically: 


If it is true that Iramalinka Pillai and his disciples learnt without memo- 
rizing, then did they not study with anyone using palm-leaves? Have 
not several people seen that they have done this? Is this not like trying 
to hide a whole pumpkin inside one's food? If it is said we know every- 
thing without being taught, then does this mean all languages? Or does 
it mean only the two languages of Sanskrit and Tamil? Or just Tamil? 
Does it mean all the books written in Tamil? Or is it restricted to the 
three known as grammar, literature and scriptures (jfidnasastra)? If 
this is the case how is he going to excuse the mistakes in his published 
works? 
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This passage articulates a historical position that reconfigures the attitude 
towards the miraculous without fundamentally endangering religious belief. 
Here, the miraculous event - that of being taught by God — is not repudiated 
but, as we saw earlier, shifted back to a distant time, to semi-mythical and per- 
sonages. Navalar is, in effect saying that this was true of Tiruhanacampantar, 
indeed this is an article of faith that the samayācāryas did perform miracu- 
lous deeds, but this is not true of Ramalingar. In the case of the latter quotid- 
ian reality intrudes: Ramalinga Swamigal is a mere mortal, people have seen 
him pouring over palm-leaves, they have seen him teaching his disciples. 
Hence, the claims are not tenable. Exaggeration abounds — reason poses 
hard-hitting questions that undermine the claims, unravel the contempo- 
rary story while preserving the pristine and miraculous Saiva past. The claim 
of being in possession of knowledge acquired through divine grace is also 
attacked in other ways. Navalar makes a long list of scribal and theologi- 
cal errors in Ramalingar’s published works to show the deficiencies in his 
learning. Listing approximately 25 or more linguistic errors in Ramalingar’s 
edition of the Olivilotukkam, Navalar makes a mockery of his erudition and 
questions whether anyone with such poor scholarly credentials can be con- 
sidered as endowed with special knowledge.” This section of The Refutation 
also gestures to the cultural attitudes that centred around publishing and 
printing in the mid-19th century, where printing seemed to offer a new, his- 
torical opportunity to both bolster or criticize and shatter scholarly reputa- 
tions." Demolishing Ramalingar’s worldly reputation as a learned scholar 
becomes part of the two-pronged strategy to unravel his divine reputation. 

Next, Navalar proceeds to return to the theme of specific claims in Ramalinga 
Swamigal's poetry. He quotes a verse from the fourth book of the Tiruvarutpa, 
where Ramalingar speaks of the divine epiphany in his life when a waterlamp 
burnt like a ghee-lamp in front of the temple.? Quoting, in addition, verses 
composed by Ramalingar's disciples that celebrate this event Navalar seeks hard 
evidence for it. If Ramalingar is able to accomplish such a miracle, one that has 
been formerly attributed to the mythical saint Naminanti Atikal Nayanar in the 
Periyapuranam, then he should perform it in front of a large audience consist- 
ing of also fellow religionists and others and set any doubts to rest regarding 
his powers.? Similarly, several hundreds of Ramalingar's verses, says Navalar, 
speak of how Siva-Nataraja came and took hold of him in his waking state, how 
he obtained sight of him, how God embraced and caressed him, and told him 
things. If this is the case, challenges The Refutation: 


[If all this is true] then, like the camayacariyas, he should perform mir- 
acles (atputankal) that people can witness, like awakening the dead etc., 
and annihilating other religions, he could establish the Saiva religion!” 


Obtaining God's grace, Navalar continues, is for one's own satisfaction 
(ānmacukam) not for the satisfaction of others. One need not make a book 
out of this experience and proclaim it to others. One need not give oneself 
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special names. One need not speak of special powers or invent puranic sto- 
ries to the effect of having incarnated to make Saivism flourish, on the one 
hand, and at the same time to have his sister’s son, Cuntaram Pillai, write 
that it is he, Ramalingar and not Siva who can destroy the bonds of trans- 
migration of all the souls.?? With these words Navalar ends a certain section 
of The Refutation devoted to addressing the issues of religious authority and 
miracles in the context of the Saivite, holy life. 

In seeking to understand this discourse, we need to also see that there 
exists very little scholarship that has looked at the genealogy of miracles, 
of terms that might or might not approximate to the Judaeo-Christian 
sense of the term, in the context of South Asian religions." The few sig- 
nificant works, both published and unpublished, that have done so are in 
general agreement that a crucial Western distinction that pertains between 
“magic” and “miracles”, where magic is seen as a means of exercising power 
and the miracle as a proof of being anointed, of holiness on earth, of the 
intrusion of the “religious” into the “secular” sphere, does not bear upon 
South Asian materials, both textual and oral. Rather, as Granoff (1996) and 
Fiordalis (2008), among others, suggest, South Asian materials see magi- 
cal powers, such as siddhis, as often mediated by yogic powers and medi- 
tation, and resulting from the latter. Hence, such siddhis are reflective of 
learnt capabilities that might or might not be the result of stages of spiritual 
advancement and greater virtue. The scholarly awareness of “miracles” asa 
religious phenomenon that needs to be considered as common to several 
religious traditions is reflected in the description of them as, *manifesta- 
tions of the supernatural power of the divine being fulfilling his purpose 
in history, but they are also caused to occur ‘naturally’ by charismatic fig- 
ures who have succeeded in controlling their consciousness through vision, 
dreams, or practices of meditation". ? In this context, Granoff's 1996 arti- 
cle is particularly interesting for its broad typology of Buddhist miracles in 
the period spanning 2nd century BCE to 5th century CE, as found in the 
avadāna literature about the Buddha's past lives and what it might tell us 
about the Buddhist attitude towards miracles. Granoff suggests that we can, 
broadly, speaking, distinguish between miracles that are concerned with 
external circumstances, such as conversion and those that are concerned 
with the internal matters of the community, such as appealing to faith. The 
Mahayana scriptures regularly demonstrate that miraculous powers are par- 
ticularly effective tools of conversion and, as performed by the Buddha and 
certain senior monks, they become a means of convincing non-believers 
about the superiority of Buddhist doctrine. In contrast to this, there are 
certain kinds of miracles that are not necessarily aimed at an external audi- 
ence but are in circulation among the faithful as a means of reinforcing 
belief. But, and this issue is crucial, all miracles need to be contextualized 
and it becomes crucial to distinguish who is doing them for what purpose. 
Since, from the Buddhist perspective, miracles can be done by anyone who 
has acquired certain powers, regardless of their religious affiliation, it is 
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possible for those other than Buddhists to replicate the Buddha’s deeds 
for purposes of trickery and deceit. There is nothing in miracles that is 
intrinsically self-validating that can vouch for their ethical purpose. Nava- 
lar’s challenge flung at Ramalingar can be usefully interpreted in the light 
of this twofold typology of miracles that must, nevertheless, be considered a 
heuristic device and no more, for there is considerable overlap between the 
two categories. Navalar is challenging Ramalingar to perform his miracles 
in front of others in order to convert them to Saiva religion. This type of 
miracle is to be found also in the medieval Saiva, hagiographical literature, 
especially the Periyapuranam, as well as the Vaisnava hagiographies, such as 
the Guruparam paras.” In challenging Ramalingar to do miracles as a means 
to conversion Navalar is arguing from a position that, at least in this con- 
text, accepts the possibility of miracles in the context of certain holy lives. 
We do not see a rational discomfort with them, as we will in later biogra- 
phies of Ramalinga Swamigal. At the same time, the challenge has several 
implications. One explicit assumption, which Navalar himself states, is that 
Ramalingar will decline to perform miracles of conversion because he is 
not interested in converting anyone to Šaivism. He is, in other words, not a 
true Saivite himself. This is because Ramalingar has abrogated several pow- 
ers to himself that only Siva can possess, thus espousing a form of Saivism 
that is far from orthodox. 

The second, implicit issue is closely connected to the nature of mirac- 
ulous deeds themselves, their capacity for deception and the ambivalent 
status of miracle workers particularly within the context of colonial British 
India. In simultaneously challenging Ramalinga Swamigal to do his mira- 
cles while condemning him for doing so, saying that religious achievement 
is a private matter concerning only oneself, Navalar is decrying public dis- 
plays of religious virtuosity and liminality much as the British administra- 
tors did. And even for the same kind of reasons — because the charisma 
of popular, itinerant religious figures threatened established institutional 
structures and authority. We will return to this point later. 

The next sections of The Refutation concentrate on exposing the gap 
between claims and reality. Navalar begins by speaking of Ramalinga Swami- 
gal's stated goals and continues to savagely mock the discrepancies between 
words and deeds, between claims and reality: 


Itis now several years since his [Ramalingar's] disciples have tom-tomed 
in shops, in institutions and in houses that Siva has taught alchemy to 
Iramalinka Pillai; that he has made and kept six params of gold; that 
he is going to build a city called Parvatipuram and, within it, a golden 
hall where he was going to have Siva-Nataraja come and stand there, 
so that the whole world may see; that he was going to give food to all 
the hungry; that he was going to cure the all the sick of their diseases; 
that he was going to educate all those who wanted schooling. It is now 
more than two years since he laid the foundations for his city. Why has 
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all this not yet happened? . . . If he is someone who knows alchemy 
then why does he go around begging for money and grain from sev- 
eral people? Why is he reviled by others for taking petty loans and not 
repaying them? . . . Why are his T?ruvarutpa editions pawned against 
his debts? Does not the poverty of someone who calls himself an alche- 
mist, the disease of someone who calls himself a great physician, the 
betelnut-stained-spittle that others aim at someone who calls himself 
a great hero, the knowledge of sensory objects in someone who calls 
himself a man of wisdom - does not all this give the lie to his words? If 
what Iramalinka Pillai’s disciples say about his attainment of the experi- 
ence of Siva and his knowledge of alchemy is true, then why does he go 
to several people in this city of Cennapattinam, and falling at their feet, 
sorrowfully earn his livelihood several times? Why does he now praise 
those he previously reviled and wander around, seeking to get one or 
two anas for meat and alcohol? Why does he enter into business with 
others, then appropriate their share of the goods and, thus, fling mud 
into their mouths? Why does he go to prostitutes and goldsmiths and, 
dissimulating, feigning devotion to Siva, obtaining, for free, ornaments 
from them, takes to his heels?9? 


Is this the point when we, the readers, start to feel a twinge of sympathy for 
Ramalinga Swamigal? When we are compelled to ask — is it such a bad thing 
to beg in order to feed others, to have dreams of accomplishing much and 
seeking to accomplish much even while struggling to do so? Can someone 
who seeks to feed some swindle others in order to do so — are there some 
inconsistencies in this portrait? Do we begin to comprehend the harsh real- 
ity of poverty that applies to him not just to others, though the poetry and 
prose is mainly about the others? That he refers to only his own poverty in 
the form of suggested evocations in the poetry and in the reticent spaces 
in his letters??' Is there not a Don Quixote like grandeur in the folly of 
attempting to work towards what one wants to do, even while one will be 
made the butt of satire? This sympathy heightens when, as in the next pas- 
sage of The Refutation we are made privy to some information that is revela- 
tory in terms of Ramalinga Swamigal's biography. This is the fate of his wife. 


The Wife and Other Anomalies 


The hagiographies, from the beginning, remained reticent about Ramal- 
inga Swamigal's marriage and about what happened to his spouse. Toluvür 
Velayuta Mutaliyar does not mention her at all in any of his writings. The 
1930 Balasundaram Pillai hagiography dismisses the marriage in two sen- 
tences.? The Notes of Kantacami Mutaliyar, our first really detailed account 
of biographical incidents, gives us that which has remained the standard 
account. It says that when Ramalingar was still living in Cennai, he was being 
pressurized to marry by his relatives. Though he remained unconvinced 
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they finally brought a Sivayogi to convince him, which the yogi succeeded 
in doing. Treating this event as something staged for the sake of worldly 
appearances from the beginning Ramalingar consented to the marriage. 
The girl chosen for him, as is usual in the Tamil kinship system, was his 
own niece, Tanammal. The marital night approached. Ramalingar walked 
into the bedroom, carrying a copy of Manikkavacakar’s T?ruvacakam, softly 
reciting it. He asked his bride to bring the lamp to him and, when she 
remained demurely passive, he took the lamp himself and spent the whole 
night reciting the poetry, with tears rolling down his cheeks. After several 
days passed like this, Ramalinga Swamigal’s family realized the futility of 
their efforts and regretted having compelled him to marry.™ This story is 
repeated, more or less verbatim, in the 1936 official hagiography of the 
Canmārkka Cankam with the slight modification that his wife's name is given 
as Tanakkoti Ammal. The 1953 Vasudeva Mutaliyar biography frankly 
alludes to the hagiographical topos that undoubtedly formed the inspira- 
tion for the standard account of the wedding night: 


Danacoti ammal daughter of Unnamalai Ammal sister of Swamigal was 
married to Swamigal. Swamigal spent the night in the nuptial room 
by reading “Tiruvachagam” to his spouse till the dawn just like Ram- 
akrishna Paramahamsa to Sarathamani Deviyar. Finding Swamigal was 
no use to family life Danacoti Ammall [sic] lived a life of purity and 
devotion.” 


Uran Atikal's 1971 biography“ gives us the further information that the 
wedding took place in 1850, when Ramalingar was already 27, an advanced 
age for a first marriage in those days. Uran Atikal discreetly adds that what 
happened to Ramalingar’s wife, Tanammal after this is unclear and that 
the oral information that one gets is contradictory.*” In other words, the 
hagiographers from the earliest ones may have wished to incorporate a 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Sharada Devi like topos into Ramalinga 
Swamigal’s biography, where the spouse of the saint becomes a part of the 
holy life herself and a mother to his disciples, but they seem unable to do 
so — there is a certain reticence and an open-ending that leaves room for 
speculation as to what happened to her at all. The Refutation will now demol- 
ish the reticence of the disciples and show their stories to be fabrications 
with the following account: 


Approximately ten years ago, apparently, when some businessmen were 
talking to Iramalinka Pillai in Chidambaram he had moved away from 
them a certain distance and when they asked why he did so he had 
replied, “My wife has just died in Cennapattinam. I came to know of it 
here”. Seeing this [incident] followed, on the third day, by a letter with 
the news of the death, the businessmen had considered him omnisci- 
ent from that day and worship him say his disciples, wandering around 
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everywhere, praising him. Well, Well! Well Done indeed! He indeed has 
just one wife. Till today anyone can see her, can see her — wandering 
around, in Cennappattinam and its environs, leading an immoral life, 
with a destitute mendicant. . . . If it is true that Iràmalinka Pillai is Siva 
himself who is omniscient, and has incarnated, hiding his three eyes 
and his blue throat, and incarnated for the welfare of people, then 
would he have married without knowing that his wife was this kind of 
person and then, afterwards, fearing ignominy, would he have fled 
from Cennappattinam?*? 


We, the readers may well accept the plausibility of the story in its essentials: 
that Ramalingar’s wife fled him, after an unconsummated marriage, and 
led her life with another man. It is not too difficult to believe that Ramalin- 
gar did not have any further contact with her and that she was dead, for all 
intent and purposes, as far as he was concerned. It is Navalar’s framework 
of the story, with its prurient and voyeuristic overtones — presented, not as 
a common enough tale of a marriage gone wrong but as one which is again 
exploited by Ramalingar to further his own reputation as a miracle worker, 
that is disturbing. The sympathy that the reader might begin to feel for 
Ramalingar is undergirded by the nature of Navalar's observations which 
particularly relates to the manner in which the former lives and goes about 
his work - central to this issue is his peregrinations as a wandering ascetic, a 
figure who presented a major threat to various emerging institutional struc- 
tures and the British imperial project even before this time. 

From the perspective of British Administrators, wandering yogis and 
sādhus in colonial India formed a dubious category of citizen, as these 
observations of H. A. Rose on the castes and tribes of north-west India show: 


Every rascally beggar who pretends to be able to tell fortunes or to prac- 
tice astrological and necromantic arts, in however small a degree, buys 
himself a drum and calls himself, and is called by others, ajogi.... They 
are a thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country beating a 
drum and begging, practicing surgery and physic in a small way, writing 
charms, telling fortunes, and practicing exorcism and divination; or 
sitting in the villages, eke out their earnings from these occupations.” 


Is not this account of the itinerant and dubious yogi very similar to the follow- 
ing account we have of Ramalinga Swamigal written by the Danish missionary 
C. Ochs in an 1871 pastoral letter written in the Danish Missions Blad? 


At Vadalur a swindler is going around these days. He pretends to be 
able to raise the dead. The missionary at Pannurutti told me that in 
these days this man shall perform the trick which he has promised for a 
long time. People are coming from far-off places to see him. He is ina 
hurry to perform this miracle. Recently, his booty was stolen by thieves. 
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Now he wants to make the lost money by deceiving people . . . In Pan- 
nurutti, a man who was dying is reported to have ordered his wife not 
to cremate his body but instead send a sum of money to the miracle- 
worker so that he would raise him to life when he had died.” 


This missionary letter breathes the same air as of Navalar's missive and fore- 
grounds those who “go around” conning others. In this context, it is sig- 
nificant how frequently Navalar speaks of peregrinations in The Refutation, 
using words such as roaming (alai-tal) and wandering (tirital) in the con- 
text of speaking of Ramalingar's life. Ramalingar himself wanders around 
tricking people and running away from exposure, his disciples wander 
around making false claims regarding him, his wife roams around with an 
itinerant ascetic. In all these repetitions of wandering we see several colo- 
nial discourses and strategies of governance converging together. There is 
the discourse of citizenship in the Tamil country of this period that made 
imperative the creation of a sedentarized and disciplined local population, 
which was part of the larger historiographical project of the creation of 
a "Tamil country" between the late 18th and late 19th centuries. This, as 
Irschick has shown, resulted in a new valorization of sedentary agriculture. 
“This judgment separated those who practiced agriculture from groups 
who wandered and traveled across the land in search of a livelihood, to 
pursue commerce, to beg, or to become saints".? The latter were to now 
be regarded as both marginal and threatening to civic order. There is, also, 
and not unrelated to the aforementioned development, the beginnings 
of an ideology of “public space" that brought together colonial notions 
of the “public” with jurisprudence. “Public space”, in contradistinction to 
older Indian notions of “public” and “private” or “inside” and “outside”, 
was now slowly being reconstituted as that urban space which was linked to 
the idea of “good governance". It was a location of municipal order, and its 
maintenance was closely linked to safeguarding propertied interests and 
the “public good". This reconfiguration of colonial space meant that cer- 
tain older, pre-colonial spaces, such as the bazaar, and those itinerants who 
constantly traversed them or inhabited them with ease, came to be thought 
of anew as transgressive and in need of control. These spatial and social 
configurations, linked to processes of citizen-making, led to the creation of 
new subjectivities and the questioning, not just of social categories, but also 
of religious typologies, including that of the traditional, wandering ascetic. 
We thus see, ironically, in this contempt for the wandering ascetic figure, 
Navalar's mimetic bonds with the very paternal figures and institutions he 
repudiated so strongly in other contexts, who constituted the religious and 
political *others", such as the Christian missionaries and British administra- 
tors, of his time. This was a historical moment when the ascetic and others 
like him had to not just be regarded with suspicion but, in an ironic mir- 
roring, be policed by the state through a surveillance personnel that, like 
them, would also haunt these very spaces.” 
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Further, Navalar’s observations are classic rumours in that they do not 
follow any evidentiary process. The mode of transmission is anonymous, 
multiple, composed mainly of hearsay, and consists of truth-claims that 
rely entirely on the credibility and authority of the speaker, who is Nava- 
lar himself. We are not confronted with “harmless” gossip or hearsay — 
entertaining but without the intention to harm.” We are not talking 
about the sort of conversation, enjoyable and private, between trusted 
companions — a form of sociability in Bengali culture termed adda which 
Chakrabarty (2000) speaks of. Nevertheless, there is some common cause 
between what fuels rumours, as we read of them in The Refutation and 
discussions about adda, as Chakrabarty describes it. Behind all the talk 
about adda or the loss of it, he points out, lurks, “an unarticulated anxi- 
ety: How does one sing to the ever-changing tunes of capitalist modernity 
and retain a comfortable sense of being at home in it?"? Similarly, read- 
ing between the lines of The Refutation’s polemical stance, innuendos, 
and rumours, behind information that is being circulated as a matter of 
public concern, we see underlying anxieties operating with regard to reli- 
gion, to Saivism itself - to what constitutes the religious canon and the 
preceptors of the canon — in colonial modernity. Indeed, this becomes 
very clear when we see how Navalar winds up his personal remarks on the 
matter and, thus, for all intents and purposes, concludes The Refutation.” 


Everybody should read this work with a quiet mind and [according to the 
words of the Tirukkural about examining the truth of any matter] under- 
standing the truth, abandoning worldly utterances, should take up only 
those true works that are divine utterances, such as the Tēvāram etc., in 
accordance with prescription, and recite them with faith and commitment.” 


Thus, ultimately, the attack, Navalar makes clear is less about Ramalinga 
Swamigal himself than about the need to school a new kind of Saiva public: 
in educating it to understand what constitutes the canon and who must be 
considered to speak for it. 

The locally situated nature of Ramalinga Swamigal's influence and popu- 
larity, the immense success that the songs of the T?ruvarutpa enjoyed among 
people, which Navalar himself is forced to admit and speaks of repeatedly 
in The Refutation, was a nuisance if not a threat to such a regulation and 
regimentation of Tamil Saivism. This popularity could be curbed only by 
polemics, and the 19th century was particularly conducive to the growth of 
polemical discussions due to opportunities offered by print. 


Polemics 


The polemical refutation of the theology of one's opponents as the prima 
facie position (parapakkam/pürvapaksa) followed by the establishment of 
one's own views (cuvapakkam/siddhanta) has a long history in both Sanskrit 
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and Tamil pre-modern religious, commentarial literature and the classic 
commentaries on the Vedantasütras of Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva all 
contain sections of this kind. At the same time, you had individual works 
that were devoted to a refutation of the opponents’ position alone and, fre- 
quently, the pan-Indian reputation of a polymathic scholar was established 
on the basis of his reputation for composing such works. Thus, the 14th- 
century Srivaisnava theologian Vedanta Dešika was conferred the title “Lion 
among Poets and Logicians” (Kavi-tarkika-simha) for works such as The Refu- 
tation of the Doctrines of Others (Paramatabhangam) and The Six Types of Censure 
(Satadus ani), both of which attacked, among others, the Kevaladvaita of the 
school of Sankara. In fact, the latter work is considered by the Srivaisnava 
tradition to be a reply of sorts to another polemical attack by the advaitin 
Krsna Misra on Visistadvaita Vedanta. Taking a stance and meeting one 
polemical attack by another, therefore, was common practice in medieval 
Sanskrit commentarial literature. Often, refutation and assertion were also 
seen as the best modes of clarifying one’s own theological position in the 
best way, working out subtleties of differences, from that of others. Thus, 
the Civarianacittiyar is considered the definitive work precisely because it fol- 
lows this format in delineating the specific advaitic position of the Siddhanta 
as opposed to Kevaladvaita. The genre of polemical literature collectively 
known as khandanas, as well, have a long history in both Sanskrit and Tamil 
literature and these genres, too, have undergone changes over time. A signif 
icant shift, as McCrea has shown, already for the 16th century in the works of 
the Dvaita theologian Vyasatirtha, was the move from an attack on a generic 
and de-historicized theological opponent to a specific historical engage- 
ment with the views of his contemporaries.” Bronner and Tubb (2008)9 
also suggest that, on the eve of colonialism in the 17th century, a new criti- 
cal attitude towards the near past combined with a reverence towards the 
distant past led to a re-fashioning of the khandana as a much harsher form 
of critique of living authors, incorporating very precisely specific quotations 
from their work.*! To condemn works such as these as ad hominem, nitpicking 
attacks, would be to misunderstand their import since they, “pursued inno- 
vative ways of grappling with the fundamental issues of the tradition and 
with the serious tensions that had grown up around them”.** This certainly 
is what we also see in the Arutpa-Marutpà controversy and, particularly, in 
The Refutation. 

Nevertheless, polemical positions long rehearsed and anticipated, through 
centuries of intertextuality, had to be rethought and crafted anew with 
the decisive emergence of Christianity — both Jesuitical and Evangelical — in 
the Tamil literary scene, both in Jaffna and southern India, starting from the 
17th century.? After the mid-19th century much of these polemics, among 
the traditional elites, was conducted in the new medium of printed books.** 
There was, in general, an increased literary competitiveness in the air as those 
other than the traditional religious establishment, who formed a category of 
self-invented, new, and “lay” religious leaders such as Ramalingar, began to 
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give voice to their views in print, thus provoking the critical response of 
the former.” It has, therefore, has been suggested that the mid-19th-century 
literary landscape saw a surge in the production of polemical refutations of 
newly edited and published literary works.?? This picture is confirmed, not 
just for the pan-Indian scale but for South Asia in general, for the late 19th 
century.*” Print, particularly in a mobile and urbanizing society, provided 
a means to reach across to and constitute new reading publics at the same 
time that a shift was taking place from traditional modes of education. A sys- 
tem of learning involving intense one-to-one apprenticeship, literary and 
religious, between teacher and pupil was giving way to more formalized and 
institutionalized modes of education. As Mitchell remarks, 


Attitudes towards language, definitions of accuracy and error, the func- 
tions of orality and memory, the meaning of truth and fiction, and the 
very role of “meaning” itself all underwent revolutionary changes in 
nineteenth-century southern India in conjunction with the introduc- 
tion of printing.** 


The picture for the Tamil region in the colonial period is substantiated 
when one looks at catalogues of Tamil printed books for the 19th century, 
such as those in the British Museum collection. One sees that, among the 
books most frequently printed and disseminated, polemical tracts that 
related to Hindu-Christian polemics are as plentiful as those that pursued 
older sectarian rivalries between the Saivas and Vaisnavas, on the one hand, 
and the Tenkalai and Vatakalai Srivaisnavas, on the other.” This was not a 
period when objectively marshalled and calm arguments set the tenor of the 
engagement. Instead, we find the polemical thrust aimed at the personal, 
with an emphasis on the scandalous, as in Navalar’s tract, where Navalar is 
drawing, I would suggest, on two kinds of polemics. The first is an older, 
pre-modern Saivite tradition of “othering” opponents, who one refused to 
take seriously doctrinally, through a denigration of their physical appear- 
ance and habits.” The second is the new kind of polemics which Christian 
missionaries indulged in regularly, in tract literature and in cheaply printed 
handbills, to debunk popular and local religious leaders.” An example that 
illustrates this is not only the observations of Ochs, quoted earlier in the 
chapter but also a Tamil handbill aimed at denigrating Vaikunta Cuvamikal, 
a religious leader whose radical teachings enjoyed widespread popularity in 
the southern Tamil region, in Travancore and Tirunelveli in the 1830s. It is 
worthwhile quoting a section of it to see the obvious similarities between its 
tone and that of The Refutation: 
The Worship of Muttukutty 
A criticism of the path of Muttukutty 


In this country are many paths. Many new ones come up often. For 
example, some years ago a person called Muttukutty died and was 
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worshipped as the divine. His upadesam spread like wildfire in South 
Travancore. It seems a wonder. I will tell you his life in a few words. He 
was born in Kottarada. He led a dissolute life and went to Trichendur. 
There he fainted. He saw himself as an avataram of Vishnu and took 
on the garb of a pandaram (priest-nonbrahman). To beguile people he 
began to perform miracles and borrowed from the teachings of Christ. 
He got many women to his side. Many of his wives and children are 
still alive. All his wives gave him love potions which made him a dis- 
solute wreck. How can he then be a Vishnu Avataram? The shastras say 
that the tenth avatar will be a horse. HE did not come as a horse. Are 
the shastras false or is he a fraud? What were his evil teachings? At his 
shrine, men and women mix in worship without shame or restraint. This 
shameful action cannot be described. Is this how God is worshipped? 
The wise men are disturbed and wonder how such a man can be seen 
as a devata. When God takes human form — as an avataram there should 
be a larger objective in mind. What is his objective? He has only shown 
the way of lust greed and robbery. How can he be a divine mind when 
he did not even know he was being given love potions by his wife! Can 
we believe that he is the all knowing lord??? 


Navalar's The Refutation might therefore be considered an act of mimesis, 
where he takes on the mantle of the very same Christian missionaries who 
he so strongly repudiated in other contexts, and who he now mirrors and 
merges with, when faced with the uncontrollable threat of popular Saivism. 


Printing, Authorship, and Copyright 


Equally important perhaps was the role that the emergence of copyright in 
this period meant for notions of authorship. Venkatachalapathy has pointed 
out that Act XX of 1847 provided damages for the infringement of copy- 
right and we know from the title page of the first edition of the Tiruvarutpa 
that there was a claim to having registered the work under the copyright 
act.? At the same time, there was much confusion as to what "copyright" 
meant - the early Tamil printing presses seemed not yet to have grasped the 
fact that this referred to some kind of official imprimatur. Rather, they saw it 
as part of the typesetting design of the title page of a printed book and thus 
incorporated the words “Copyright registered" without the sanction that it 
implied. In other words, the introduction of the law into the realm of litera- 
ture in 19th-century India led to a period of confused transition, not unlike 
the similar situation in 18th-century England. It led to an almost immediate 
creation ofa literary marketplace and new forms of patronage. Navalar with 
his own printing and publishing activities must have been well aware of the 
implications of copyright for authorship. Indeed, it has been pointed out 
that the very modern idea of the author as the individual who has owner- 
ship rights over the text he or she composes emerges in conjunction with 
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copyright.?* More significantly, as Susan Stewart has pointed out, when we 
"consider the relationship between authority and writing practices" we 
begin to grasp that the concept of authorial originality or authenticity itself 
is a concept emergent only with the *advent of mechanical modes of liter- 
ary production"? In the light of this, Navalar's response to Ramalingar's 
poetry must be seen from another perspective: his insistence on hyper-liter- 
alism, on seeing the references to miracles in the poetic work as truth state- 
ments of a very literal sort made by Ramalingar, is also part of the insistence 
that the poet-saint, so to speak, stand by his work, since he has ownership, is 
the author, of it. In other words, Ramalinga Swamigal is to be held account- 
able in new ways for his poetry. This hyper-literalism is a strategic refusal 
to recognize that the poetry is embedded within a long tradition of devo- 
tional Saivite poetry that employs the same tropes that Ramalingar does 
and, therefore, that one might need to speak of the conventions of a poetic 
persona, “the ideogram of the author”* rather than the person of the poet 
himself when engaging with the poetry. Here, one would have to adopt 
the notions that Navalar is all too familiar with, where the poet is a “site of 
attribution", as is understood by pre-modern hagiographical conventions, 
and not a unitary, modern, authorial self. Navalar's hyper-literalism hinges 
upon implicit notions of poetic authenticity that dismantle the free-flowing 
relationship between orality, memory, and writing, a relationship reconfig- 
ured by the age of printing. Print here also becomes a means to reflect 
upon and reconfigure elite discourse, here Saivasiddhantic discourse, in 
another register. It is this attitude that underlies the accusations regarding 
grammatical solecisms, which are in reality also the solecisms of religious 
and caste identity that Ramalingar is seen to be guilty of. There is no doubt 
that all these new and novel intersections between elite punditry, polem- 
ics, and printing contributed significantly to and sustained the Ramalinga 
Swamigal-Arumuga Navalar or, more popularly, the Arutpa-Marutpa con- 
troversy as it came to be known over many decades. 

At stake was not simply the critical reception of the work of one scholar 
by another more established one but rather the very nature of what consti- 
tutes Tamil Saivasiddhanta at a particular historical moment, at a time of 
colonial modernity. There were several dimensions to this project, in all of 
which Navalar played a significant role in his time. The first was to construct 
a modern literary canon that was both authentically Tamil and authentically 
Saivite." This activity, Navalar undertook through his own literary activities. 
Equally important, it was necessary to reform Saiva activity — that is, worship 
at the temples. Navalar, in his entire life, passionately espoused a purified 
form of Saiva worship. Knowledge of such worship was to be derived and 
reconstructed anew through textual studies of the Saiva àgamas. Such wor- 
ship, in fact, bore little resemblance to actual ritual practices in Saiva tem- 
ples, grounded as they are on a complex balance between textual, regional, 
and local tradition and authorized by custom and usage. Navalar’s views thus 
brought him into unceasing conflict with the priests of temples both in Jaffna 
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and southern India. Finally, Navalar appears to have aimed at what might be 
called a deliberate “protestantisation” of Saivism in the sense of the creation 
of an informed lay Saiva public? that would also regulate Saiva religion and 
function as arbiters of what was authentically Šaivite.” It is significant as to 
what the creation of such a public meant. For it laid down new lines of “inclu- 
sion” and exclusion” with its foundations in a narrowly defined religious 
authority and textual community. Generally, what was being pushed through 
here, as in a great deal of religious reform happening in the 19th century, 
were “high cultural, normative standards” that veered decisively away from 
the local towards greater centralization and standardization.'” Ultimately, it 
was what was authentically Saivite and what constituted the canon, narrowly 
and newly recast as “tradition”, and what was not, that also brought Navalar 
into conflict with Ramalingar. For, in his polemical assault on Ramalinga Swa- 
migal, Navalar argued that in naming Ramalingar’s work as Tiruvarutpa both 
he and his followers were elevating his work to the same status as the Saiva 
Tirumurai."! Thus, outrageously, they were making a claim for Ramalingar, 
this trickster, this, oddly enough, poverty-stricken yet self-proclaimed alche- 
mist, as someone on par with the poet-saints of the canon, the nayanmar and 
for the open-ended nature of the canon itself.!?? 

For much of the controversy, the heads of the important Saiva mathas 
in southern India appear to have been in solidarity with Navalar. Navalar, 
as we know, came from the same community of Saiva Velalas from which 
the religious heads were drawn: these were the Karkkattappillai sub-caste, 
which has the highest caste-ranking among the pillaimars, the other two 
sub-categories being the Coliyappillai and the Karunikars. In this grouping, 
Ramalingar, a karunikar, came from the least prestigious group, destined 
never to be heads of Saiva mathas.'°? Thus, the matha heads’ support for 
Navalar might be seen as evidence for elite caste solidarity at work. Even 
while this must not be overlooked, it need not necessarily have been the 
predominant reason why the religious heads would instinctively support 
Navalar against Ramalingar on the matter of the Tiruvarutpa. In that case 
both caste feelings and religious sensibilities would be united: as guard- 
ians of the Saivasiddhanta tradition they would have been incredulous at 
the claims made by and on behalf of Ramalingar and hence disdain his 
writings. It is not likely that these very same religious heads would have 
been fully comfortable with Navalar’s decidedly new and revivalist views on 
Saivism, but in this instance there would have been a meeting of minds: 
there could be no uncontested place for Ramalinga Swamigal in the imme- 
diate aftermath of 1867, within this network of Saiva orthodoxy and this 
recast Saivism. Yet, such was his transformation in the 20th century that it is 
these networks of Saiva orthodoxy or even the scathing judgement of Nava- 
lar that came to be consigned to irrelevance and Ramalingar rehabilitated 
as the prophet of a new kind of Tamil religion. 

Part II of this book, with which the next chapter commences, will show 
how the last decade of the 19th century onwards witnessed the proliferation 
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of Saiva institutional activity, which, together with changes in the colonial 
economy and print culture, transformed the religious landscape and also 
created the conditions for certain Tamil public intellectuals to play an active 
role in such a re-imagining of Ramalingar. 
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the Arunacalesvara temple in Tiruvannamalai. Murukan appears and saves him 
and also gives him the gift of song, after which the poet travels through the 
Tamil landscape sacred to Murukan, singing his praise. Finally, he reaches the 
temple of Tiruttani, where he transforms into a parrot and unites with the god 
there. For details of the biography, see, further, Mu. Arunacalam (2005b:2-10) 
and Zvelebil (1995:71—73). 
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Ūran Atikal (1976:328). Fascimile of the title page of the first edition: 
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Tiruvarutpa. 
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On Navalar’s critique of contemporary temple worship and his ongoing battles 
with the priests of both the Nallür Kantacami Koyil and the diksitars of the Chid- 
ambaram temple, see Hudson (1992) and Ambalavanar (2006:377-386). 
Literally, otu-tal means to learn by rote, to memorize and refers to the traditional, 
pre-modern system of learning. By extension, it means learning itself or the 
acquisition of empirical and intellectual knowledge. But there is another range 
of connotations that might be well worth taking into consideration, where a 
semantically related term, *ūtuvār” refers to hereditary singers of the Tirumurai. 
The singing of bhakti poetry is an entirely different dimension of affective expe- 
rience to reading it or even hearing it merely recited. The ētuvār particularly 
those gifted with powers of musicality, bring the experience of the poet-saints of 
the Tirumuraiin its immediacy to those who can only imagine it vicariously. God- 
experience, in this sense, becomes possible only through this vicarious experi- 
ence of hearing the T?rumurai sung. It might therefore be suggested, here, of 
someone like Ramalinga Swamigal, that he had been graced with the divine gift 
of having this experience himself, without a vicarious substitute for it. In con- 
trast, reflections on the contempt for otutal as a stage of rote learning that has 
to be transcended for real scholarship are also found in the didactic literature. 
Thus, in the 32nd chapter of the Nalatiyar titled The Knowledge of the Assembly 
(avaiyarital) there is a concern with how public rhetoric and scholarship must 
be held to certain standards and one of the topics is what distinguishes real 
learning from mere memorization and false learning. In this context, the use 
of the word ētu becomes particularly interesting, giving us an insight into how it 
might be insufficient. 
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See Nalatiyar, verse 316: 
pātamē otip payanreritar er ata 
mūtar munitakka collunkal — kētaruūcīr 
canr or camalttanar nir pave marr avarai 
inr atk appap parintu. 
Verse 318 praises the scholars, pulavar, who understand the meaning of books 
and make them clear to others (poruterintu tarum pulavar) as opposed to 
those who merely hoard them at home without understanding their meaning 
(puttakamē cālat tokuttum poruteriyar) . 
Verse 312 castigates those false scholars (tippulavar) who repeats lessons by rote 
(nappatan colli) as if they understood their worth (nayamuņarvār pol). 
Finally, the association of otutal with the Vedas and šāstras seems to have been 
pan-sectarian. See, for instance, Vedanta Dešika in Rahasyatrayasára, on the 
Chapter on “The State of Potency” (prabhāvavyavasthā): pratisiddhamallāta 
svabhava-artha-sastra-praptan kaliré samarpaniyan kal aka otappattatu. 
The decision to initiate a project to bring out a new, critical edition of the 
Tiruvarutpa, as well as a commentary on it in the 1970s, appears to have been 
spearheaded by the prominent businessman and philanthropist Na. Mahal- 
ingam (1923-2014), who had single-handedly revived and financially supported 
Ramalingar’s organizations in Vadalur. He commissioned the standard hagiog- 
raphy of Uran Atikal’s which came out in 1971, and the two of them chose Auvai 
Cu. Turaicamippillai, then a faculty member in the Department of Tamil Studies 
at Annamalai University, as the person most suited to writing the commentary. 
The first sections of this commentary were published and released in 1983 at the 
golden jubilee celebrations of the University. This information is provided by 
Vellai Varananar in the very first edition of the TMU from 1983 and included in 
all subsequent reprints. All citations of the Tiruvarutpd as well as its commentary 
in this section are from the 2013 edition of the TMU. All translations are mine. 
TMU, Vol.7, p. 401: ennaip panikontellam 

otatunara unartti ulle nmru 
TMU, Ibid. 
TMU, Vol.7, p. 618: etum ariyātiruļil irunta ciriyanai 

etuttuvīttut arivuciriteyntitavum purintu 

otumarai mutar kalaikaļ otàmal uņara 

unarvil iruntunartti 
TMU, Vol.7, pp. 618-619. 
TMU, Vol.9, p. 234: otiyayotatunarttiya veļiyai 

oli tanaik kantukontené 
TMU, Vol.9, p. 234-35. 
TMU, Vol.9, p. 406: oti unarntavar ellām enaik kētka enattān 

otamal unarntuvamuruvur uc cey uravé 
In Tēvāram 6.26.2 and 6.55.11 (the panmurai edition) Siva himself is referred to 
as one who knows the Vedas, without learning (ētātu unarntan). Hence, here, 
there is the transference of the attributes of Siva to his devotee, with implica- 
tions that I discuss at the end of the next section. 
The relevant verse is as follows: 
vētamutalvan avum meyltiruppattinil ner 
ati ulakor itar ninkita etta atum 
pāta mutalām patinen purāņankaļ enré 
otenr urai ceytanaryavum otat unarntar 
Sundaram Pillai ([1909]2004:6). 
Sundaram Pillai ([1909]2004:1). 
Kirusņamācāriyār, Ce and Vai. Mu. Kopalakirusnamacariyar (1927:61): avatarittaruliya 
ālvār muttunatya muruva ceytu mühkkururici mulaiyunn até maunattoteyeluntaruli. For 
an insightful discussion of this motif, see Hardy (1979). 
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Bock and Rao (2000:11). 
Periyapuranam, 6.34.68. 
This frontispiece is reproduced in Uran Atikal (1976:72). 
This tradition of linking Kannutaiya Vallal with Tirunanacampantar culminates 
in the 20th century with the authoritative version of the sacred biography in Mu. 
Arunacalam’s work. 
Olivilotukkam, tiruūānacampanta cuvāmikaļ stotra: en panta nikkum iraivan ramik 
kālic campantan pūūcatankaii tal. 
Olivilot ukkam, verse 11: cattiya nirvāņattār rarpotat tākkaruttu 
vaittu valikāttu maraip pulavan cuttan 
ramilk kuricir cīkālic campantan enpan 
emakkarulic ceytatitu 
Olivilot ukkam, verse 42: tan maiyu munnilaiyum tan ayp patarkaiyumay 
en oltvil npumay inpum ituvenn ata 
vētānta cittāntamē piravavitenr an. 
otamal vētam unarnton. 
Olivilot ukkam, prefatory verse: vallal kururāyan vatuvenr acampantan 
vallan malarttā talaimél vaitturaittān ullatalivil 
atukkun tànaiy anpar ellām unnav-olivilotukka nil orntu. 
Kannutaiya Vallal (2004:3—4). 
Tiruppukal, Song 68: 
Lines 11-12: upayakula tipa tunka virutakavi raja cii ka 
urai pukaliyüri lanru varuvoné 
You who are the light of both the kulas (of mother and father), who is the 
peak among poets of the viruttam metre, O King of Lions who came that day (as 
Tirunanacampantar) in that dwelling of Puliyūr [the abode of Murukan]. 
Thus there are 17 references to Siva as “Vallal” (4.75.10, 5.82.4, 6.27.2, 7.39.6, etc.), 
in the vocative as “Vallalé” (2.9.2, 2.9.8, 6.32.8, 7.34.8, etc.), and one instance spe- 
cifically of “Vallalar” (5.87.5). All Tēvāram references are from the panmurai edition. 
The troubling unforeseen implications of such an interpretation of Campantar, 
which would permit someone such as Ramalinga Swamigal, without any estab- 
lished Saivasiddhànta guru-disciple lineage, to establish his own religious line- 
age, meant that the religious status and interpretation of Campantar himself 
became a hotly contested issue in the 19th century. See, for example, the long 
section on, “The Ascertainment of the Real Nature of the Camayācāriyas” in 
Capapati Navalar's Tiravitap pirakācikai, where he refutes the view that Campan- 
tar is literally to be understood as Kumara/Skanda. 
Uran Atikal, 1976:4.15.2775. 
Uran Atikal (1976:604), tiruvarutpa varalar u, vs.21: 
mitan at tuyarpalli mēvanamai vaikkumenkal 
mētāvaip paļļivilain taruļirrēnruraippatevan 
otamé emai ellam unarttum uru veļiyai acco 
otamé unarntatenpar uņarkilār oru viyappo. 
Caravanan (2010a:701). 
As Venkatachalapathy writes, (2010:28-31) the landmark project of bringing 
out a Cankam classic, the Civakacintamani, by U.Ve. Cāminātaiyar in 1887 might 
have taken on mythical hues in retrospect but was a project fraught with danger 
at the time of its undertaking. The edition was received with as much censure as 
praise and criticized roundly in a series of polemical tracts that were refuted by 
U.Vē. Caminataiyar’s admirers. Indeed, print brought to the fore the issue of the 
variability of manuscript traditions, recasting this variability or non-standardiza- 
tion as “error”. On this, see further Mitchell (2009:144—146). 
TMU, vol.7, p. 573: 
meyviļakkē viļakkallāl ver u viļakkillai enr ar mēlēr nànum 
poyvilakké vid akkena utponki valikinr én or putumai anre 
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ceyvilakkum pukam utaiya cam anakar nan parkalé ceppak kélir 

neyvilakké ponroru taņņīr vilakkum erintu cannitiyin munnē. 

The story of Naminanti Atikal lighting the lamps at the temple in Tiruvarür with 
water instead of oil at the behest of some sceptical Jainas is told in Periyapuranam, 
verses 1866-1897. 

Caravanan (2010a:702—704). Here, Navalar cites Tiruvarutpa, 4th Tirumurai. 27. 
Caravanan (2010a:704). 

Ibid. 

An exception is the unpublished dissertation of Fiordalis (2008), which I refer 
to in this section as well as the edited volume of Demsey and Selva J. Raj (2008). 
In contrast, we have some outstanding work by medievalists on the role of mira- 
cles in medieval Christianity. The work of Peter Brown (1998) on elite practices 
worked into popular religion in the cult of saints, that of Benedicta Ward (1982) 
on a variety of genres of medieval literature, including theological works that 
deal with miracles and their typologies, Bynum’s (1997) on “wonder” and mira- 
cles and, most recently, Yarrow (2006) on the miracle stories of 12th-century 
England have all contributed greatly to our understanding of medieval Chris- 
tian miracle literatures. 

Waida (2005:6049). 

The lives of the samayācāryas in the Periyapuranam are replete with miracles that 
relate to conversion. A famous one is the conversion of the Pantiyan king of Madurai 
from Jainism to Saivism by curing him of fever in Periyapurāņam, verses 2600-2668. 
On miracles and conversion in the Srivaisnava literature, see Raman (2007). 
Caravanan (2010a:706—707). 

The letters of Ramalinga Swamigal, particularly those written to Irukkam Irattina 
Mutaliyar - the man most responsible for convincing him to allow the poetry to 
be published, were written between 1858 and 1869. These letters, numbering 
37 in all, also allow us a glimpse into the man in relation to his intimates, ungov- 
erned by poetic conventions. Certain of the letters, (such as letters 6, 15, 16, 
and 33), hint at requests for money, the promise to repay the sums, as well as 
expressions of his poverty. See Palakirusna Pillai, A (2010:28—73). 
Balasundaram Pillai (1930:14). 

Kantacamippillai (1970:9). 

Anon (1936:25-26). 

Vasudeva Mutaliyar (1953:18-19). The standard hagiography of Ramakrishna 
called, for short, the Kathāmrta gives an account of how Ramakrishna treated 
the eight months of sharing a room with his wife as a trial where he took on the 
role of a female servant to his 16-year-old wife and worshipped her instead of 
consummating the relationship. 

Uran Atikal (1976:67-69). 

Uran Atikal (1976:69). 

For similar motifs in the life of other religious figures, see Manring (2005:193— 
219) on the wife of Advaita Acarya, Sita Devi and Peter Heehs (2008) for “The 
Mother” as the spiritual partner of Aurobindo and the leader of the commu- 
nity after his death. More pertinently, the variant and more frequent motif in 
the hagiographies of Ramalingar, regarding the reluctant marriage and the 
irrelevant wife, may have been influenced by the identical topos in the life of 
Tayumanavar, the 17th-century Saivite poet whom Ramalingar is deeply influ- 
enced by and with whom he is frequently compared. 

Caravanan (2010a:707-708). 

H.A. Rose's observations, based on the Punjab census reports of 1883 and 1892 
quoted in White [2009]2011:240. The problem that British authorities had in 
containing itinerant yogis and warrior ascetics in colonial India is well demon- 
strated in Pinch (2006). 
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Quoted in Francis (1990:15—16). 

On this, see Irschick (1994:191ff). 

See Glover (2007) on this. For further studies of this colonial construction of 
“public space” in South Asia and its exclusionary consequences, see the Bibliog- 
raphy in Glover, 2007: footnote 4. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the liminality of the ascetic and the anxi- 
ety regarding his/her peregrinations was an entirely modern, colonial develop- 
ment. Classical treatises on Indian polity, such as the Arthasastra (150 BcE-300 
CE), not only voice similar concerns but also recommend that the king put this 
wandering to pragmatic use, with the ascetic as a spy, or more precisely, have 
agents disguised as ascetics, in order to conduct a secret surveillance of the king- 
dom. See, for example, Arthašāstra, 4.4—4.5. The difference lies in the kinds of 
discourse this anxiety generates, requiring specific historical contextualization. 
The grave consequences of rumours and gossip and how they can ruin reputa- 
tions and families has been explored in other genres of Tamil literature in the 
late 19th century. The most famous example is the 1896 publication in book 
form of one of the earliest Tamil novels written by Pi.Ār. Rajam Aiyar titled 
The Fatal Rumour or the History of Kamalambal (Aptatukkitamana apavatam allatu 
Kamalāmpāļ carittiram). For an excellent translation with introduction, see Black- 
burn (1998). For a further analysis, see Ebeling (2010a:232-244). 

Chakrabarty [2000] 2007:182. 

The very last section of The Refutations is like an addendum, consisting of Nava- 
lar’s printing of a letter written in December-January 1868 by one Viracami 
Pillai to Navalar, regarding an exchange that took place between Toluvür 
Velayuta Mutaliyar and other disciples of Ramalingar, on the one hand, and 
Iramacami Pillai of the orthodox Saiva mathas. This letter, which reveals the 
orthodox displeasure with the Tiruvarutpd and portrays Ramalinga Swamigal's 
disciples as apologetic with regard to the controversy, is given by Navalar as a 
further evidence for his case. See Caravanan (2010a:710—713). 

Caravanan (2010a:709). 

McCrea (2015). 

They are speaking of the Citramīmāmsākhaņdana of Jagannatha attacking Appaya 
Diksita"s work on poetics, the Citramīmāmsā. 

See also Minkowski (2010) on the vituperative texts occasioned by sectarian dis- 
putes in 17th- and 18th-century Benares. 

Bronner and Tubb (2008:75). 

On the polemical tracts against local religion composed by Roberto de Nobili in 
the 17th century and the refutation of them by Civappirakaca Cuvamikal as well 
as the 18th-century polemical wars between the Lutherans and the Jesuits, see 
Venkatachalapathy's Introduction to Pa.Caravanan (2010a:19-21). 

The history of printing in 19th-century Madras can be divided into two phases 
in Stuart Blackburn’s nuanced 2003 study, with the dividing period, the 1840s. 
Prior to then, printing was the monopoly of the British and centred at the Col- 
lege of Fort St. George founded in 1812. This institution linked government 
patronage of Tamil literature with the sponsorship of Tamil pandits in the 
service of publishing. After the 1830s, the situation changed with the develop- 
ment of commercial printing in Madras and the production, by a new category 
of pandit-publishers, of Tamil literature for a Tamil readership. As Blackburn 
(2003:183) sees it, the 1840s are a watershed because it was then that the native 
publishing houses also became involved in local politics, lending their resources 
to the anti-missionary campaign: “By mid-century the use of print to inform 
the public had assumed a new political thrust, and the fear of cultural loss 
through anglicisation and Christianity had turned Indian publishers into politi- 
cal organisations”. 
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I take this concept from Metcalf (1992:232) where, in speaking of the new 
sources of religious authority in colonial India, she writes: Ever more impor- 
tant in claiming the moral leadership of the communities were a new category 
of leaders who one may call “lay” leaders . . . Although they became experts 
in the religious tradition, these people did not receive traditional teaching or 
initiation like the religious elites, the ‘ulama and pandits, who were heirs of 
the historically transmitted traditional learning. . . . The successful were able to 
support themselves simply by their writing and preaching activities. Sometimes 
teachers and translators seemed to play a significant role as people especially 
well prepared for interpreting and translating across and within the body of 
learning., They redefined the basis of religious authority. 

For the harshness and polemical nature of religious debates on a pan-Indian 
scale in the 19th century, see Jones (1992). 

See Pa. Caravanan (2000:11) and Venkatachalapathy's Introduction to Pa. 
Caravanan (2010). Rajacékaran (2008:19ff) refers to Tamil Saiva polemical 
production between 1854 and 1920 in the “Age of Polemical Literature”. 

See for example, Jones (1992) on this. 

Mitchell (2009:131). 

In the catalogue of Tamil books in the British Museum first published in 1909, 
we see close to 50 polemical works listed, the single largest category alongside 
biographies and autobiographies. 

Here, one is particularly thinking of the Saivite invective against the Jains, both 
in the Tirumurai and beyond, focusing on their physical appearance and dis- 
gusting habits rather than doctrine. On this, see Peterson (1998). Also, I am 
grateful to Anne Monius for pointing out this historical connection between 
older Saiva polemics and Navalar’s polemic against Ramalingar. 

An example of this polemical style, which we have already seen in the Och’s let- 
ter quoted earlier, is in the Tamil handbill distributed by missionaries against 
Vaikunta Cuvamikal, a religious leader whose radical teachings became widely 
popular in the same period in the Southern Tamil region. 

On this incident, see Raman (1999:118-119). This handbill, translated by her, 
is quoted in full in Raman (1999:119, footnote 33) and referred to as Tamil 
Handbill 11, Tirunelveli Tract and Book Society, Nagercoil, 1878. 
Venkatachalapathy (2012:184-187). 

re. Bennett (2005) on the distance between modern and pre-modern notions 
of authorship. 

Stewart (1992:9). 

Hawley (1988). 

On canonization and modern Tamil literary histories with regard to the Saivites, 
see Sivathamby (1986), Blackburn (2000), and Venkatachalapathy (2005). On 
the Vaisnavites, see Raman (2011) and on the Jains, Emmrich (2011). 
Ambalavanar (2000). 

Ambalavanar (2000). 

On this, see Metcalf (1992:235). 

Here, Navalar was clearly stretching the point. Other Saivite religious texts, prior 
to or even at the same time as Ramalingar's, which were usually in the form of 
devotional poetry, had been composed and named Tiruvarutpd without attract- 
ing this kind of attention or opprobium. Thus, for instance, the tenth head 
of the Tarumapura átinam, one of the most illustrious of the Saivasiddhanta 
mathas, whose regnal dates are probably the early years of the 19th century, 
composed ten devotional verse compositions all named Tiruvaruģpā, such as 
the Kāci Annapürani tiruvarutpa, Kaci katirkāmavēlar tiruvarutpā, etc. 

See Caravanan (2010:706) for the relevant passages of Poliyarutpà maruppu. 
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103 The ādīnakartas who are the institutional heads of all the mathas all follow the 
footsteps (pinnani) of the high castes. All the Saiva mathas have been in the con- 
trol of one particular caste. Where other castes are concerned, however much 
they may have studied the Saiva āgamas and be learned, they cannot become 
the ādīnakartas of the Saiva mathas. All the mathas are in thrall to the castism of 
vaidika religion. It is well-known that, to become the paņtāra canniti of mathas 
such as Tarumapuram, Tiruvāvatuturai, Tiruppanantāļ etc., one should be 
qualified according to caste and that this fact is lauded without piralcci. 

Thus Civatampi (1994:146) quoted in Caravanan (2000:88, my translation). 
See, in addition, Koppedrayer (1990:6): “only members of four groupings of 
the Velala caste and one of the cettiyar are eligible to be initiated into the spir- 
itual line of each of these matas, although members of other castes sometimes 
have informal associations with them”. And in footnote 13, she adds: “These 
five groups are the pillais, tondaimandala mutaliyars, karkatta pillais, tecikars, 
and the caiva cettiyars”. 
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Neo-Shaivism and Colonial, Religious Modernity 


The Arutpā—Marutpā controversy dragged on for much longer after the chief 
protagonists ceased to exist. In Caravanan’s 2010 edition of the available doc- 
uments we see that there is a spurt of polemical activity in the early years of 
the 20th century, between 1903 and 1905. This is followed by several decades 
of a substantial lull until after the mid-1940s. Meanwhile, starting with the 
1920s, we see a new portrait of Ramalingar emerging, a re-evaluation that 
transforms him from the pre-modern Saivite holy person of the early hagi- 
ographies to the modern socio-religious reformer and harbinger of a new, 
ethical Saivism. This apotheosis found its culmination in a hagiography of 
the 1960s, Ma.Po. Civananam’s The Unity Envisaged by Vaļļalār ( Vallalar kanta 
orumaippatu) which will be looked at in detail in Chapter 9. 

The biography of Ma.Po.Ci functions also as a certain culmination in the 
reception of Ramalinga Swamigal within the context of a Dravidian reli- 
gious nationalism, refracted through the writings on him and his doctrines 
by key literary and political figures who participated in Dravidian national- 
ism as a social, cultural, and political movement. The writers examined in 
Chapters 8 and 9 (Tiru.Vi.Ka and Ma.Po.Ci) were both closely linked to 
the metropolitan circles of the city of Madras and moved in overlapping 
non-Brahman circles which engaged in a religious discourse that reframed 
Saivism against the backdrop of Dravidian regional nationalism in the latter 
half of the 19th and the first half of the 20th centuries. 

One mainstream strand of this discourse, defined as a “reformulated reli- 
gion”, has been succinctly summarized by Ramaswamy (1997:25) as follows: 


[It was] a wave of religious revivalism which surfaced in the Madras 
Presidency in the closing decades of the nineteenth century, primarily 
centered around a reworking of Shaivism, declared the most ancient 
and authentic religion of those Tamilians who were not Aryan Brah- 
mans. Neo-Shaivism, as I will refer to this reformulated religion, began 
to make its presence felt from around the 1880s through the publishing 
and organizational activities of some its principal exponents, such as P. 
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Sundaram Pillai, J. M. Nallaswami Pillai (1864-1920), P. V. Manikkam 
Nayakar (1871-1931), K. Subramania Pillai (1888-1945), Nilambikai 
Ammai (1903-45), and, most prolific of all, Maraimalai Adigal (1876— 
1950). These reformers typically hailed from the ranks of the new 
elites spawned by colonialism everywhere in India: they were educated, 
urban, middle-class, upper caste *non-Brahman" professionals and gov- 
ernment employees. They may have disagreed with each other on finer 
points of terminology or doctrine, but they were unanimous in their 
demand for the removal of “polytheistic” religious practices, claimed 
to have been introduced into a pristine Shaivism by Aryan Brahmans 
from the North through their linguistic vehicle, Sanskrit. Their pro- 
gram was puritanical and elitist as well in its advocacy of vegetarianism 
and teetotalism, and in its call for the excision of "irrational" customs 
and rituals (animal sacrifices, the worship of godlings, and the like) 
which were the very stuff of village and popular religion. For the true 
“Tamil religion" (tamilar matam), they insisted, was the monotheistic, 
"rational" worship of Shiva using pure Tamil rituals based on Tamil 
scriptures performed by Tamil (*non-Brahman") priests through the 
liturgical medium of divine Tamil.' 


Thus, the contours of the discourse were premised on sets of binaries 
of ethnicity, caste, language, and religion — Aryan/Dravidian, Brahman/ 
non-Brahman, Sanskrit/ Tamil, Brahmanical religion/ Saivism — which were 
considered mutually exclusive and irreconcilable. This discourse, implic- 
itly or explicitly, also fed into the understanding of Tamil literary history 
and the historiography of Tamil religion as a discipline emerging in the 
same period. Therefore, it effectively led to a metanarrative that privileged 
Saivism as the marker of the authentically religious, the “insider” religion 
of the Tamils, as Sivathamby has pointed out.? 

Nevertheless, the Neo-Shaiva response, as this became known, was not the 
only one in the construction of Saivism in Tamil modernity. Rather, there 
were an entire range of responses emerging from different Saiva publics in 
the colonial period. These fall within the spectrum of a rethinking of tradi- 
tional positions on Saivism, which it would be more appropriate to speak 
of through the umbrella term of Modern Saivism rather than Neo-Saivism, 
as narrowly defined earlier? The Neo-Shaivite response with its very specific 
binaries, within such a spectrum of responses, is only one, but it exercises 
a dominant influence in Tamil literary histories that function within the 
parameters of Tamil nationalism. Through the dominance of its narrative, 
which is also premised on the dominance of the metropolitan city as the 
locus of late colonial religious modernity, the sparse studies of Tamil religion 
in late colonialism until recently have almost overwhelmingly drawn lines of 
convergence between Neo-Shaivism, the transformation of Tamil religion in 
the 19th-20th centuries, and Tamil nationalism as a political and cultural 
movement. At first glance, this book on Ramalinga Swamigal might seem to 
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be subscribing to this same narrative in that it deals, in Chapters 8 and 9, with 
the writings of those who were prominent in the urban milieu of Madras and 
contributed to such a convergence or were associated with it. Nevertheless, 
in this chapter and the next, and throughout much of the book, I hope to 
have shown that this monograph, through its emphasis on the micro-textual 
history of colonial Tamil religion and through a study of the lives and writings 
of specific social actors, interrogates this all-too familiar plotline. 

This book seeks to problematize our understanding of Tamil religious 
modernity in two interconnected ways: first, rather than assuming Modern 
Saiva-tinged Tamil nationalism to be a radical and emancipatory discourse, 
as some recent studies do through as uncritical acceptance of its self-rep- 
resentation,’ or even as a monolithic one, this book hopes to render the 
discourse more transparent by telling the story also of its many iterations, 
as well as the omissions and erasures on which it was necessarily premised. 
In other words, how a majoritarian, largely Modern Shaivite historiography 
of Ramalingar, which claims him for Tamil religious nationalism, emerged 
and was consolidated through a privileging of a particular reading of Tamil 
Saivism and, simultaneously, the strategies of elision, silence, and omission 
of other forms of Saivism that existed in and before his time, and which 
have continued to exist in the Tamil region. I hope to have shown that Mod- 
ern Saivism came to be constructed by the many voices that were involved 
in interrelated or even contradictory discourses on Saiva religion. Further, 
and most importantly, that one such voice was Ramalinga Swamigal himself. 

Ramalingar is illustrative of an important second factor regarding the 
development of Tamil religion in colonial modernity, a factor that would 
make it very difficult to align its development within the parameters of an 
urban-based bourgeois Modern Hinduism, particularly as it has been articu- 
lated for Bengal. This has to do with the spatial and geographical dimen- 
sions of Tamil religious modernity that belies and undermines a strict 
rural-urban divide. Such a divide in the case of Saivism would result in the 
assumption of a Saivite population in the rural and semi-urban areas as 
somehow peripheral to the intellectual and religious musings of the urban- 
izing and metropolitan circles of Madurai or Madras, even while the latter, 
in fact, was itself not much more than a shanty town in the early years of the 
19th century In fact, this was far from the case. The circles of discussion 
and impact were both in semi-urban and urban centres, facilitated through 
the nodal networks of Saiva-centric sacred locations and publics both tradi- 
tional and newly empowered in the colonial period. 


Saiva Institutions: The Early Phase 


In order to understand the rapidly changing Saiva social and religious con- 
texts in the aftermath of Ramalingar we must first turn to the proliferation 
of Saiva non-monastic associations that began to make their presence felt in 
the late 19th- and early 20th-century Tamil region — as the spaces which he 
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created, interacted with, and which influenced his own discursive strategies. 
These associations were markedly different from those that existed through 
much of the 19th century, in the light of the meagre information we have 
for the latter today. A survey of this early religious associational activity also 
enables us to contextualize the changing Saiva religious landscape after the 
late 19th century. If we were to create a broad heuristic typology of these 
early associations we can speak of two kinds: those headed by predominantly 
Saivite elites that fostered new approaches to Saivism against a background 
of anti-Christian polemics and, those that were inspired by pan-Indian 
“Hindu” reform, sometimes led by subaltern and charismatic religious lead- 
ers also, with the utopian aim of founding a new religious movement. 

The catalyst for elite Saiva associational activity, particularly around the 
mid-19th century, was undoubtedly missionary work in South India. Biblical 
Tract Societies formed by Protestant Christian organizations and already 
very active in this period, combined with the cessation of state monopoly 
on printing after 1835, had alerted local, non-Christian elites to the power 
and spread of the printed word. This awareness combined with the societal 
disruptions created by successful Christian proselytizing and low-caste mass 
conversion, particularly in the southern districts of the Madras Presidency 
such as in Tirunelveli, generated a deep unease and anger that turned to 
associational activism.? As it has perceptively been pointed out, this activ- 
ism was the result of disquiet produced among both rural and urban elites, 
mutually feeding each other.’ It resulted directly in the creation around 
1841 of associations such as the Viputi Cankam in the Tirunelveli district 
and the Catur Veta Cittanta Capai in Madras that engaged in producing anti- 
Christian petitions, literature satirizing Christianity, and advertising non- 
Christian public preaching. There is very little original material that survives 
regarding their aims, intentions, and activities and that which is available 
is culled mostly from accounts of them in missionary reports. Neverthe- 
less, Young and Jebanesan (1995) suggest that they were most active in 
the 1840s, were transitional, and that though they converged in terms of 
some of their activities, they each had a distinctive and separate profile. 
The Vipüti Cankam emerged in Tirunelveli in direct response to missionary 
conversion and the resultant new assertion of the lower castes against the 
agricultural elite. Bolstered by the overwhelmingly Saivite population of the 
region, the Cankam attempted to disrupt and overturn missionary outreach. 
The vipüti or “sacred ash" of Siva was to signify the assertion of or re-conver- 
sion to a Šaivite identity. The Catur Vēta Cittānta Capai, in contrast, sought 
to project a pan-sectarian identity — the Catur or “Four” referring not to the 
four Vedas but to the Saivite, Vaisnavite, Madhva, and Smarta traditions of 
South India — yet it was founded and run by Saivite urban elites. It was also 
called the “Salay Street Society" a nomenclature deriving from its location 
in this particular street in the *Black Town" part of Madras. These associa- 
tions seemed to have been most active around the mid-19th century, fading 
out sometime after that. In contrast, it was after the mid-19th century that 
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pan-Indian reform came to exert an influence on the socio-religious imagi- 
nation of Tamil India, in the form of the Brahmo Samaj, whose powerful 
influence for a period of a few decades in South India in the 19th century 
is yet to be thoroughly researched.* The anti-Christian Saivite associations 
as well as the Brahmo Samaj branches in South India converged in recogniz- 
ing the popularity and need for congregational activity that mimicked and 
replaced Protestant, congregational worship. Between the Viputi Cankam 
and the Catur Veta Cittanta Capai the aim was to create, “Hindu schools for 
Hindus; Tamil literature for readers offended by missionary productions; 
and a Protestantized worship for those averse to Protestantism itself"? The 
move towards Protestantized worship involved congregational singing and 
praying now conducted from some kind of “pulpit” by “Hindu” preachers 
and the closing of such religious meetings, along the lines of Christian ser- 
vice, with a benediction in the name of the Trimürti.? These very features, 
as well as the Brahmo insistence on a non-iconoclastic monotheism repug- 
nant to mainstream Saivism in the Tamil country, found resonance in the 
associational activities of figures like Ramalinga Swamigal. 

Most of the older hagiographies of Ramalingar are muted on the organi- 
zations he founded. When any such organization is mentioned at all, it is 
the Cattiya Taruma Calai, set up for the sole purpose of feeding the poor, 
whose date can be put down, fairly reliably, to 1867. We glean this from 
the two invitations that were sent out for its inauguration announcing the 
description of its facilities and the stated aim of offering a free meal to 
the needy. There was also a written proclamation (vi/ambaram) to explicate 
the aims of the Calai called “The Proclamation Regarding the Conduct 
of Compassion towards Living Beings” (Cīvakārunyavoļukka vilamparam), 
which largely repeats Ramalinga Swamigal’s views from the text Crvakarunya 
olukkam (discussed in Chapter 4 earlier), a portion of which was read out 
at the inauguration. Although the definitive hagiographer of Ramalingar, 
Uran Atikal mentions that the former had founded an organization called 
the Camaraca Veta Canmarkka Cankam in 1865, whose name was changed 
after 1872 into Camaraca Cutta Canmārkka Cattiya Cankam," the founding 
and formal existence of this organization and its activities within Ramalin- 
gar’s own lifetime remains murky and doubts can be raised as to whether 
it even existed at all in any formal sense. Thus, Uran Atikal’s testimony to 
its existence is not corroborated in the older hagiographies such as Ca.Mu. 
Kantacami Pillai’s Carittira kirtanai and the larger version of this text with 
the title of Irāmalinka Cuvāmi carittira kurippukal (under the joint author 
ship of Mokür Kantacami Mutaliyar) published in 1923. Being composed 
by a younger contemporary of Ramalingar himself, this work might be con- 
sidered a reliable, eyewitness account, and it is conspicuously silent on the 
Cankamwhile corroborating the coming into being and activity of the Cālai. 
When we consult the testimony of another reliable early eyewitness source, 
that of Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar as given to the Theosophical Society 
(also discussed in Chapter 2 earlier), we find that he does mention that 
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such an association was founded in 1867, which contradicts Uran Atikal’s 
assertion of its existence already two years earlier.” In effect, all the evi- 
dence points to some informal association of Ramalinga Swamigal’s close 
friends, associates, and disciples who designated themselves an association 
once the Cālai was launched.'* Undoubtedly, a source of inspiration for 
Ramalinga Swamigal would have been the Brahmo Samaj, which he was well 
aware of and came into contact with around the time of the founding of 
the Cālai.'* The vicissitudes of the institutions he launched and their pre- 
carious existence are documented for almost an entire century until they 
were put on a firmer financial footing from the 1950s. The scholarship on 
them indicates that particularly by the 1930s, the Cattiya Nàna Capai had 
fallen into a state of decrepitude and was kept going by a few well-wishers. 
It, and the Ramalingar movement in general, acquired a new lease of life 
after the 1950s, with the personal interest taken in it by O.P. Ramacami 
Rettiyar (OPR), more popularly known as Omantürar, who became the first 
Chief Minister of Madras State in 1947. He founded the Cutta Canmārkka 
Nilayam in 1951 and revived the movement. In his biography of Omantūrār, 
Rājakumāran (2013) describes the conditions in Vadalur that were preva- 
lent when the former moved there in the 1950s and began to take an inter- 
est in Ramalingar. There was no place where the devotees who came to visit 
the Cattiya Nana Capai (then run by the Virasaiva guru Kirupananta Variyar) 
could get a meal, no electricity, or even a regularly used railway stop. AII 
that seems to have existed were the Capai, the almshouse or Taruma Cālai, 
and a few sadhus camped in them. On arrival there, Omantūrār started the 
Cutta Canmarkka Nilayam and related institutions and eventually handed 
over its reins to Pollacci Makālinkam and Uran Atikal in 1969.'* 

The nearest parallel to Ramalingar’s Cankam would be something like 
the religious movement that coalesced around a remarkably similar con- 
temporary figure, Vaikuntacami (1809-1851) in the south-westernmost 
part of South India, in the area of the former kingdom of Travancore 
(Tiruvitāūkūr). In the case of Vaikuntacami as well, a subaltern religious 
figure from the Canar caste, many of the formal features of the organiza- 
tion founded by him — Ayyā Vali — consolidated only after his demise. In 
contrast to these two kinds of early associations, the Saiva organizations that 
emerged and proliferated in the Tamil area after the 1870s were of a very 
different nature. 


Saiva Institutions: The Later Phase 


When we attempt to conceptualize the Saiva associational activity in the years 
between 1874 and 1960, the period after Ramalingar’s disappearance and 
his apotheosis as a Tamil national saint, we must speak of multiple commu- 
nities of self-directed persons, constituted at their core through caste, kin- 
ship, and sectarian affiliations, involved in activities related to debates about 
and the propagation of Tamil Saivism in the form of both Tamiloriented 
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and Saiva-oriented work. Indeed, to do either came to be seen, from the first 
decades of the 20th century, as doing both. These institutions ranged from 
those monastic ones embedded within local networks and having a long 
history premised on pre-modern modes of mediation between the non- 
monastic religious community," the state, and the temple, such as the Saiva 
mathas, to newer voluntary associations propagating Saivism through their 
branches and similar such associations in both urban and mofussil areas, in 
the metropolitan case functioning as “a form of agency perfectly suited to 
the cultural and socio-economic aspirations of a new hybrid urban elite”.'* 
All these associations — capais, cankams, manrams, and kalakams as they were 
known — were strongly influenced and transformed by the possibilities for 
organizational religious activism and dissemination offered by print. Print, 
in effect, and the circulation of weekly and monthly journals, biographies, 
and pamphlets, allowed for the forging of broader "affective communities" 
beyond the traditional ones and was aided in this by the cohesive potentiali- 
ties of an increasingly assertive Dravidian nationalism. 

A perfunctory count of such associations listed in the encyclopedia on 
Tamil Saivism, the Caiva Camaya Kalaikkalariciyam (henceforth, CCK), for the 
period under consideration gives us the staggering number of more than 
1,500 such entities, most of them no doubt small local clubs while others, as 
we will see, were larger organizations. We might get a fairly accurate sense 
of the work of these associations in helping re-calibrate not just the relation- 
ship between the matha and its environs in new ways but also in collectively 
constituting the institutional basis of Tamil religion in modernity if we look at 
research on some such Saivite associations that emerged in the same period. 

Much of our information for the colonial period and beyond relate to 
those organizations that first came into existence through the inspiration 
provided by the activities and tours of figures such as Arumuga Navalar 
and Maraimalai Adigal. Many of them also took instruction and help from 
the Saiva mathas proximate to them and were often supported by devout, 
local “Big-men”, who took an active interest in their day-to-day running 
and supported them through charitable donations, their influence on 
local religious leaders, and their pan-Tamil prestige. While our evidence 
for such organizations is meagre for the latter half of the 19th century, 
we see them burgeoning in the first half of the 20th century. Significant 
is the fact that small town and village associations, especially when located 
in close proximity to a bigger city, run by dynamic and wealthy local Saiva 
devotees, could become important centres of learning, scholarship, and 
publication in their own right. One such classic example was the Mañca- 
kollai Tirunanacampantam Capai, founded as early as 1911 in the village of 
Manicakollai, in close proximity to the big centre of Nagapattinam. A brief 
look at its activities in the early decades of its existence is illustrative of the 
dynamic nature of Tamil Saivism in the semi-urban context." 

The Capai had been founded by Ca. Cokkalinka Mutaliyar who had 
appointed as its first head Mu. Caminata Técikar and as administrative help 
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Pa.Lé. Venkatarama Castiriyar. Intimately involved in supporting the organi- 
zation were local wealthy Saivite devotees such as those belonging to the 
Vīrašaiva family of Iramacami Mutaliyar. The Capa?'s activities might be cat- 
egorized, broadly, as twofold. The one was to foster and support a lay Saivite 
childhood that would encourage the emergence of the devout Saiva adult. 
In this context rituals and activities that reinforced one’s existence in a Saiva 
world were made available from childhood to adulthood. The Capai actively 
propagated the giving of Saivite names, such as those of the samayácáryas, 
to children through the naming ceremony. Children were taken out in pro- 
cession through the streets of the village chanting the list of names of the 
saints of the Tēvāram (Iēvāranāmāvali). Regular pilgrimages for members 
to visit Saiva religious centres such as Varanasi and Rameshwaram were 
organized. The virtues of a Saiva personhood had a performative dimen- 
sion that not just pilgrimage but also the acts of public magnanimity of 
the chief patron devotees illustrated. Thus, Iramacami Mutaliyar not just 
regularly hosted the speakers who came to give lectures on Saivism in the 
village but kept the local pathasala affiliated with the Capai solvent, (which 
taught Saiva scriptures to young people), even through times of food scar- 
city. The illustrious Saiva visitors, who included those such as Naniyar Atikal 
(dealt with in the next chapter), would have ensured that the association 
was kept abreast of the latest developments in the orthodox Saiva world 
and its response to the Dravidian Self-Respect Movement. In addition, the 
Capai organized regular classes on canonical texts such as Tiruvuntiyar, 
Tiruvarutpayan, or the Civanānacittiyār. Luminaries of the Šaiva world then, 
such as Tantapani Tecikar (b. 1905) gave weekly classes on the Tirukkuraļ. 
The objectives and activities of the Manjakollai Capa? might be considered 
paradigmatic for several such associations dotting the Tamil landscape in 
this period.” Thus, another such association was the even older Tirucirap- 
pura Caiva Cittānta Capai founded in 1888 in Tirucirapalli, with the blessing 
of Arumuga Navalar. The aim of the organization was to present regular 
lectures by visiting Saiva public intellectuals to the city. This it did with great 
success and we hear of a roll call of who's who in the Saiva world who gave 
talks in the association including, among others, Comacuntara Nayakar 
(1846-1901), Maramalai Adigal (1876-1950), Naniyar Atikal (1873-1942), 
and Kirupananta Vāriyār (1906—1993).?' A historical survey of such insti- 
tutions for the period between the late 19th and mid-20th century shows 
them to be scattered over the length and breadth of the Tamil region, in 
places varying from renowned pan-regional Saiva centres such as Chidam- 
baram (where the Tillat Tirumurai Kalakam existed from 1923), Tiruvarür 
(Anapayan Ātikka Cankam, founded 1930) to Palayankottai in the Tirunelveli 
district (Catva Capai, founded in 1886), to places smaller and less well 
known in the colonial period, such as Melaiccivapuri (in the Pudukkot- 
tai district, with the Melaiccivapuri Canmarkka Capai founded in 1909). The 
activities of these institutions varied greatly — some such as the Tirucirap- 
pura Caiva Cittanta Capai, founded in Tiruchirapalli in 1888 officially with 
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the blessings and support of Arumuga Navalar, was an organization that 
functioned up to the mid-20th century as a place for regular visits by the 
Saiva intelligentsia to stay at and give speeches and conduct regular reading 
sessions, where Saiva scriptures were discussed in detail. Again, the institu- 
tional memory regarding those who passed through the portals of the place 
shows how closely knit the main players in the development of Modern 
Saivism were, and how they circulated among each other and converged 
in these Saiva organizations. Thus, the Capai was actively supported by J.M. 
Nallasami Pillai (Nallacamippillai) (1864—1920), himself a native of the city 
and the founder of the journal The Light of Truth or Siddhanta Deepika and 
Agamic Review, rightly called, “the central mouthpiece of the Shaiva Sid- 
dhanta revival”.** The Capai received regular visits from Naniyar Atikal,? 
Maraimalai Adigal, Tiru.Vi.Ka, Kirupananta Variyar, Cuvami Vipulanantar, 
A. Natéca Mutaliyar, etc., who either came for a single lecture or stayed and 
gave classes on Šaiva texts." Other organizations were brought into exist- 
ence in the early 20th century particularly to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by print. Thus, in the region of Cettinatu (traditionally to 
the east of Madurai and comprising parts of the contemporary districts of 
Sivaganga and Pudukkottai), we find the founding in 1916, in Tevakottai, 
ofthe Civakama Cittanta Paripalana Cankam, by locale notables solely for the 
purpose of conducting classes in the Saivagamas both in Sanskrit and Tamil 
and to bring into print several books relating to this task. The institution 
appears to have lasted for three or more decades.? Other organizations in 
the same region, such as the Melaccivapuri Canmarkka Capai, founded in 
1909 by the affluent cettiyār families of the locality had the primary objec- 
tive of organizing local, annual literary festivals for bringing together an 
interest in both Saivism and Tamil: the annual festival invited scholars who 
were well known in either of these fields to create a forum for discussion.?? 
In these myriad organizations we see, again and again, the involvement of 
local elites who worked for their success, which, in turn was often consid- 
ered as achieved when the organization was able to draw the attention and 
bring to its premises on a regular basis those individuals who had garnered 
pan-Tamil influence on modern Saiva scholarship and/or Tamil studies. 

A factual listing of the number of such organizations and their activi- 
ties does not do justice to their impact on the lives of individuals or the 
immensely important role they played at the intersection of popular reli- 
gion and social life in specific locations across the entire Tamil country. 
Fortunately, we have at least one account that leaves an indelible impres- 
sion of how such a Saivite organization may impact an individual's life in 
the very first years of the 20th century, in the charming memoir of Tiru.Vi. 
Kalyanacuntara Mutaliyar, the protagonist of Chapter 8. In his memoir Tiru. 
Vi.Ka speaks of his youthful involvement in a Saivite organization founded 
in 1903. This was the Sri Palacuppiramaniya Paktajana Capai founded by Na. 
Katirverpillai (1871-1905), the eminent Tamil and Saivite scholar as well as 
student of Navalar we had already encountered as crucial to the polemical 
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disputes of Chapter 5. Kativérpillai obviously had tremendous charisma and 
was particularly capable of inspiring many young, idealistic people like Tiru. 
Vi.Ka to take a serious interest in the study of Tamil and Saiva literature and 
to model themselves as part of an emerging civic and Saiva public. 

In 1903, Tiru.Vi.Ka and his friends who had already been part of a 
youth association called Yaiūar Kalvik Kalakam dissolved it into the Sri 
Palacuppiramaniya Paktajana Capai founded by Katirvērpiļļai. Tiru.Vi.Ka’s 
talks about how he and his friends helped build the first meeting place for 
the Capai by renovating a dilapidated room in the house of a local Saivite, 
Appacami Mutaliyar, and how they felt a sense of civic pride in being useful 
members of this community. Then, he gives us a vivid description of the 
annual festival that the Sri Pālacubpiramaņīya Paktajana Capai organized: 


The activities would already start one month before the annual fes- 
tival. . . . On the night of the day before the festival [the entire dis- 
trict of Rayapéttai] would not sleep. It would become the land of Siva 
(civalokam). The streets drenched with water; the fish ornamented 
decorativions hung a foot apart everywhere; here and there flowered 
arches; in the houses bananas, areca nut and coconut palm [would be 
offered]; kolams in the front entrance; buttermilk, panakam," sugar 
candy and sugar everywhere; in the morning the procession through 
the streets (ula) from the temple of Cuntarecar together with the musi- 
cal orchestra of Murukan; behind the milling crowds of those [chant 
ing] the Tevaram; in the midst of the street procession the Saiva 
brilliance of Katirvérpillai; the roar of, “Namah Parvati patayé — 
hara Mahadeva”. Is this not a vision of the land of Šiva?** 


In this vivid account of the annual festival of the Sri Palacuppiramaniya 
Paktajana Capai we see the real and felt impact that these Saivite organiza- 
tions had in fostering both Saivism and a sense of a religious community 
among the local populace. 

It is important to state that though this was a field of activity almost 
completely dominated by men there were also specifically women- 
founded associations. Among such women’s associations, for which we 
have scant information in terms of the current state of research, two stand 
out: these are the Pakampiriyal Matar Kalakam founded in 1928 and the 
Mankayarkkaraciyar Matar Kalakam, founded possibly also in the early dec- 
ades of the 20th century in Erode. Often, the entire growth and longevity 
of such an association rested on the shoulders of a single individual. In the 
case of the Pakampiriyal Matar Kalakam, located in Tüttukkuti (Southern 
Tamil Nadu), the person concerned was Civakami Ammal, who founded 
and ran it for 50 years. Also, she taught the classes in it, exclusively for 
girls and encouraged them to write in the journal, which was the print 
organ of the association, even as she herself wrote commentaries on some 
of the more popular Saivite devotional works such as the much loved 
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Nalvar nànmanimálai on the first four Saiva samayācāryas by Turaimankalam 
Civappirakaca Cuvāmikaļ*? and Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s Arputa tiruvantāti.* 
The work of involving and training young women in knowledge of the 
Tirumurai, in the singing of it and congregational worship, in the reading 
and oral commentary on the Saiva scriptures had all been activities carried 
forward by her successor Kulantai Ammāļ (died 2009).*! The retrieval of 
the history of these women's organizations? — and there is no doubt that 
there were several of them - starting from those founded in the late 19th 
to the mid-20th century is a desideratum for giving us a more nuanced 
understanding of the growth of Tamil Saivism within a modernizing reli- 
gious landscape, which encouraged some pioneering women to seek out a 
role for themselves at the intersection of civic and religious life. 

In this chapter I dealt with non-monastic Saiva organizations as a con- 
stituent feature of Saiva associational activity, for which we have currently 
recorded information from only the late 19th century. Yet, it would be 
highly deceptive to regard all non-monastic Saiva organizations which func- 
tioned in the 19th century at the intersection of the Saiva matha and the 
devotional community as an entirely new feature of the colonial landscape. 
Certain Saiva practices had long demanded associational activity on the 
part of the community - such as days devoted to the “Worship of the Guru” 
(Kurupūcai) established solely to celebrate and honour the birth asterism 
and conduct worship of one or all of “the Four" (ndlvar) samayacaryas 
(Appar, Cuntarar, Tirutiànacampantar, and Manikkavacakar) and Cekkilar, 
or, even older, the activity of spending specific days of the religious calendar 
cleaning, maintaining, and beautifying Saiva places of worship, particularly 
the temples — an activity called ulavārabpaņi — that brought together, in an 
associational fashion, the non-monastic community of men, women, and 
children. Particularly seen from a longue durée perspective these practices 
have an extended history in pre-modern Saiva social life and continued to 
be reflected, albeit modernized and transformed, as part of the activities 
of the examined Saiva institutions in the colonial period.? Even as these 
community-run institutions burgeoned in the late 19th and the first half of 
the 20th century, the traditional religious heads of Saiva monastic institu- 
tions were not left behind in the reconfiguration of Saivism. Rather, as we 
will see in the next chapter, religious figures like Naniyar Atikal participated 
vigorously in and contributed substantially to rethinking religion in this 
period even as their contributions may not have lingered in public memory 
as potently as that of Ramalingar. 


Notes 


1 Ramaswamy (1997:25). 

2 Sivathamby (1986). 

3 Fora recent look at this diversity of responses, see Steinschneider (2015). Klóber 
(2017) favours the phrase, “Modern Tamil Saivism" to speak of the formations that 
emerge through the encounter of Tamil religious culture with global modernity 
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in the 19th century. Further, he sees these formations as in a continuous process 
of transformation with a particular resurgence starting after the 1990s. 

Such as, for instance, the recent study of Vaithees (2015) on Maraimalai Adigal. 
This point has also been made cogently in Bhavani Raman (1999:9-10). 

On the conversion of the Tirunelveli Canars, Robert Caldwell, and the genera- 
tion of social conflict due to missionary activity and conversion, see Irschick 
(1969), Kent (2004), and Schréder (2010), among others. 

Young and Jebanesan (1995:82). Their work on the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety (CMS) archives and collation of the previous research of both Frykenberg 
(1976, 1979, 1986) and Hudson (1970) gives us the account that informs this 
section of the chapter. For further discussion, also see Suntharalingam (1988), 
Raman (1999), and Nehring (2003). 

For the scant information we have, see Srinivasan (1975-76), Jones (1989:164— 
167), and Paramarthalingam (1997:53-71). Given an impetus with the lecture 
tour of Keshub Chandra Sen to Madras in 1864, informal meetings gradually led 
to the formation of the Veda Samaj, an organization based on the same creed, in 
terms of its refutation of idolatry, sectarianism, and its monotheistic base as the 
Brahmo Samaj. Branches of the Samaj were rapidly opened in other towns, such as 
Salem and Chingleput. Around 1864, the Veda Samaj was renamed the Southern 
India Brahmo Samaj with activities that included the translation of Bengali Brahmo 
texts into Tamil and Telugu and the successful campaigning for the enactment 
of the Caste Disabilities Removal Act in 1872, which legalized inter-caste marriages. 
Young and Jebanesan (1995:83). 

Young and Jebanesan (1995:91). 

Uran Atikal (1976:284). 

Toluvür Vélayuta Mutaliyar quoted in Uran Atikal (1976:613). 

This is also the conclusion that is arrived at in the only full-length study of Rama- 
linga Swamigal’s movement as an ideology by Arulcelvi (1991). 

For the most comprehensive account of Ramalinga Swamigal’s encounter 
and dispute with a Brahmo Samajist on idolatry in Kütalür, see Uran Atikal 
(1976:296-308). 

These details were confirmed to me also by Dr. R. Selvaraj, Director of the Vallalar 
Kurukula Uyarnilai Kallüri on 6th February 2000 during my visit to Vadalur. 
Rajakumaran (2013:128-131). The movement entered a second phase of expan- 
sion and significant scholarly activity when the sugar baron, public figure, and 
philanthropist Na. Mahalingam (1923-2014), in addition to his work with the 
Cutta Canmarkka Nilayam, took over the leadership of the Sanmarga Samaj from 
his father Naccimuttu Kavuntar (1902-1954) and put the institutions on a firm 
financial footing as well as encouraged a spate of serious scholarly activity, 
including the work of Uran Atikal, through the establishment of the Irāmalinkar 
Pani Manram in 1965. For further details on Na. Mahalingam's decisive, single- 
handed, and overwhelming contribution to the Ramalingar movement in the 
20th century, as well as his remarkable life, see his biography by Alladin (1998). 
Here, I deliberately avoid drawing a dichotomy between “monastic” and “lay” 
within the context of religious communities in South Asia, a distinction that is 
both misleading and artificial when one closely examines the porous boundaries 
between the two. On the theoretical implications and critique of this dichotomy, 
see Christoph Emmrich, Strategies of Corporatization in the Anthropology of 
Buddhism. Unpublished Paper delivered at the Workshop The Laity in Contem- 
porary Buddhist Religious Fields: Categories, Actors Roles, Centre Asie du Sud-Est, 
Paris, 22nd May 2015. 

Stark (2011:4). 

There exists till date no comprehensive textual, social, or institutional history of 
Tamil Saivism. In the absence of such a history, we remain reliant on the heroic 
efforts of a few Tamil scholars working assiduously on the collation of primary 
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sources, enabling us to do further research. Among such heroic endeavours, 
Mu. Arunacalam’s exhaustive literary history, even when lopsided due to its 
strong Saivasiddhanta bias, has gained some traction among scholars working 
on Tamil literature in pre-modernity, in recent English language scholarship. 
Lesser known, because it is more recent, is the work of Ira. Irajacekaran which 
attempts to offer us the only comprehensive survey of the institutions, indi- 
viduals, and publications of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta world from the late 18th 
century to the contemporary period. In a magisterial mapping of this world, 
Irajacékaran has categorized it in a commonsensical fashion, which also leads 
to much overlapping into the following groups: 1) Saiva scholars (This is the 
subject matter of Volume 1: Caivapperuviliyil kālam (2003); 2) The Saiva mathas, 
other local institutions and individuals. This is the subject matter of volumes 2 
and 3 titled Enrum ulla caivam (2006) and Urellam civamanam (2008), respec- 
tively; 3) The institutional history of the Otuvar titled Corramil Cūtuvār (2008), 
and 4) Saiva publications of the 19th-20th centuries titled Caivattóran an kal 
(2008). A great deal of the historical data regarding institutions and persons in 
this chapter could not have been unearthed without his pioneering work. His 
research, as far as I can gauge, subsequently comes to be incorporated in the 
ninth volume of the multi-volume Caiva Camaya Kalaikkalariciyam (2013). 
Irajacékaran (2006:122-128). 

On this association, see Irājacēkaran (2006:195—196). 

Bergunder (2010:30). There exists very little work, in English, on some of the 
leading 19th-20th-century figures instrumental in the foregrounding of the 
Tamil Saivasiddhanta in the colonial period. Bergunder’s is a valuable and 
nuanced contribution that attempts to tackle this lacuna. 

Tiru.Vi.Ka forms the subject matter of Chapter 8. Kirupananta Variyar (1906— 
1993), from a traditional Virasaiva lineage of Saiva/Murukan devotees, was a 
prolific author and public speaker who, almost single-handedly popularized the 
praise poem to Murukan, the Tiruppukal of Arunakirinatar (ca. 15th century), 
leading to the widespread revival of the work in the devotional and performa- 
tive landscape of 20th-century Tamil Nadu and making it a staple of the devo- 
tional repertoire of Classical South Indian Carnatic music. Cuvami Vipulanantar 
(1892-1947) was a Sri Lankan Tamil scholar and literary critic who joined the 
Ramakrishna Mission and was ordained in it in 1924 and went on to serve as an 
educationist within that institution and having a distinguished career as Profes- 
sor of Tamil at both Annamalai University in Tamil Nadu and the University of 
Ceylon. 

Irājacēkaran (2006:195—196). 

Irājacēkaran (2006:235—236). 

Irājacēkaran (2006:240—241). 

Kolam are the rice flour decorative designs drawn in front of the entrances of 
houses and panakam is a summer drink made of jaggery water, lemon, ginger, 
and cardamom. 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (2003:458). 

On Turaimankalam Civappirakaca Cuvamikal, see Steinschneider (2016). 
Irajacekaran (2006:285). 

Irajacekaran (2006:285). 

On one such early Tamil Advaita Vedanta female association going back to per- 
haps as early as the late 19th century, the Kaivalya Matar Can kam of Virudhuna- 
gar is currently the research focus of Eric Steinschneider. 

On these, see Caiva Camaya Kalaikkalaficiyam, Volume 9:142-143. 


7 The Life and Times of 
Naniyar Atikal (1873-1942) 


The study of Neo-Saivism has led to the fallacy that the transformation of 
Tamil religion in the colonial period was led primarily by those who wrote 
both in Tamil and English and were keenly aware of each other’s works. 
Yet, as the previous chapter showed, extensive Saivite networks of commu- 
nication and interaction came into existence and flourished in the colonial 
period in which we can see the emergence of a vernacular Tamil Saivism. 
Once these networks are examined in detail they decisively undermine and 
belie the notion of the Modern Saivism that emerged in the colonial period 
as exclusively the construct of a scholarly enterprise spearheaded by those 
who had access to or were themselves part of a colonial elite in one or two 
specific locations, in dialogue with English language Orientalist scholarship. 
This chapter is but a gesture in this direction but points towards the detailed 
future research that needs to be done to map the textual and social history 
of Tamil Saivism, or indeed that of Tamil religion in general, in the colonial 
period and beyond. Thus, here, attention is not on the hitherto well-known 
“big actors" in the formation of Modern Saivism such as Cülai Comacuntara 
Nayakar (1846-1901), P. Sundaram Pillai (Pe.Em.E. Cuntaram Pillai, 1855— 
1897), J.M. Nallaswami Pillai (Je.Em. Nallacamippillai, 1864—1920), and 
Maraimalai Adigal (Maraimalai Atikal, 1876—1950),' to name a few. Rather, 
it points to significant others whose lifespan stretched from the last dec- 
ades of the 19th century to well into the 20th century, who were part of the 
many Saiva publics, including the traditional Saiva mathas in the semi-urban 
areas and small towns of the Tamil region. They participated vigorously in 
the transformation of Saivite religion in the period under consideration but 
have been either forgotten or relegated to the sidelines in mainstream Tamil 
religious historiography. One such figure is Naniyar Atikal, an excursus into 
whose life and works is the focus of this chapter. 

Naniyar Atikal (1873-1942) was the head of a Vīrašaiva atiam? with its 
main location, by the 20th century, in Tiruppatirippuliyür (now a part of 
Cuddalore, south of the town of Pondicherry), known as the Kēvalūr/ 
Tiruppatirippuliyür ātēam, which was well known but not as well endowed 
or had the reach of the traditional Saivasiddhanta Gams such as 
Tiruvavatuturai. Yet, through his own charismatic qualities, erudition, as well 
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as his dynamic intervention in the reformulating of Saivism in the early dec- 
ades of the 20th century, he was able to catapult himself and his institution 
into prominence by participating vigorously in the emerging discourses of 
Modern Saivism. His life and intellectual trajectory, this chapter will argue, 
are exemplary for the heterogeneous discursive field that came to comprise 
Modern Saivism and helps trace the latter’s evolution in the immediate 
aftermath of Ramalingar (Naniyar Atikal was born one year before Ramal- 
inga Swamigal’s disappearance) through the many changes that occurred 
during the middle decades of the 20th century. Further, understanding his 
religious thought, as reflective of his context, is one way by which we can 
enter into an understanding of the religious landscape within which the 
reception of Ramalinga Swamigal and his teachings emerged in the imme- 
diate decades and century after his own lifetime. 

Civacaņmuka Meyūnāna Civacariya Cuvamikal, known more popu- 
larly as Naniyar Atikal, was born in 1873, one year before the disappear- 
ance of Ramalinga Swamigal. The 69 years of his life coincided with some 
of the most radical developments in Tamil cultural and political history 
in the 19th-20th centuries, developments that might be encapsulated 
under the general rubric of Tamil nationalism and the Dravidian move- 
ment." When Naniyar Atikal was born the most significant literary event, 
with repercussions far beyond the literary field for the Tamil cultural and 
political landscape, was the ongoing *re-discovery" and publication of the 
Cankam literature pioneered by Ci.Vai. Tamotaram Pillai (1832-1901) and 
U.Ve. Càminataiyar (1855-1942). By the time of his demise, on the cusp of 
Indian independence, we are looking at the consolidation of Tamil political 
nationalism with the formation of the Tirdvita Kalakam in 1938 and its sub- 
sequent growth into the many offshoots that dominate Tamil politics even 
today. In is within this crucial period that, as we continue to examine Saiva 
associational activity as it emerged, evolved, and transformed in the long 
19th century within the Tamil country, that we concentrate on the micro- 
history of such developments through the life and work of one man. This 
was Naniyar Atikal who played a significant, if now largely forgotten, role in 
Modern Tamil Saivism. 

All our information for Naniyar Atikal’s institution-building activi- 
ties comes from the 1973 hagiography commissioned by his mafha at 
Tiruppatirippuliyür, on the 100th anniversary of his birth and written by 
a disciple of his Ka.Pā. Velmurukan.* In the narrative we see that Naniyàr 
Atikaļ starts to become active in creating or enabling the creation of asso- 
ciations after the first decade of the 20th century, when he was in his late 
thirties. The hagiography lists between 20 and 30 such associations, the 
majority of them emerging after 1911. When we examine the kind of asso- 
ciations he was involved in we can classify them into, approximately, three 
different types. First, there were the associations concerned with spreading 
the influence of Naniyar Atikal himself or the dtinam. Thus, some of them 
were started by his direct disciples who wanted to either run the equivalent 
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of a Saivite study circle where he would directly give lectures or advise them 
on what they might study and who, in turn, would support the atinam in 
myriad ways. Such was the nature of the Nāniyār Manava Kalakam founded 
by his ardent devotee and disciple Ma.Ra. Kumaracami Pillai or the Nāniyār 
Cankam started in Kancipuram by another disciple, Civacami Tēcikar. Other 
associations sprouted in the small localities which were directly connected 
to the dimam, being part of its geographical sphere of influence in hav- 
ing a branch matha located there or nearby. They were brought into exist- 
ence to show that the atinam now had a dynamic and charismatic head, 
who gave discourses on Saiva literature and presided over ritual events 
also locally. Naniyar Atikal himself often passed through these villages on 
his way to one or the other of his branch mathas, to renew and reinforce 
the bonds between the matha and the local Saiva community. Associations 
such as Vākīca Paktajana Capai founded in 1910 at Nellikuppam or the 
Kampar Kalamrita Cankam at Tiruveņņainallūr founded in the same period 
were of this kind. Second, there were associations that reflected the spe- 
cific interests of close disciples, were started and run by them, and received 
the approval of Naniyar Atikal through his presence, his benediction, and 
his speeches on festive occasions. These included associations as diverse 
as the Parkava Kula Cankam, founded in 1911 by the indefatigable Ma.Ra. 
Kumaracami Pillai. This was, in effect, a caste association meant for the 
Utaiyār caste, of whom the founder himself was one. The Utatyārwere a mid- 
dle-ranking, agricultural caste group with aspirations, already in the early 
19th century, to social mobility, who were designating themselves Velalas.° 
Not infrequently, they were also ViraSaivas and were particularly prominent 
in the South Arcot district. It was therefore pragmatic for Naniyar Atikal 
and the atinam to be supportive of their associative activity and function as 
their religious authority. Another such association, which reflected Naniyar 
Atikal's outreach efforts, was the Arufcētināta Pakta Pala Camājam founded 
by the aforementioned Ma.Ra. Kumaracami Pillai and Ca.Mu. Kantacami 
Pillai, the early hagiographer of Ramalingar. Founded in 1908, with the 
blessings of Naniyar Atikal, the Carkam organized speeches and congrega- 
tional singing on Thursdays and Saturdays. The third kind of association 
he seems to have patronized were those that arose as a direct inspiration 
in the aftermath of the 1905 creation of the umbrella Saivite organization, 
the Caiva Cittanta Maka Camācam under the aegis of both Naniyàr Atikal 
and Maraimalai Adigal. We see similar sounding organizations at the local 
level - the Uttaramerür Catva Cittānta Capai, the Kavitantalam Catva Cittanta 
Capai, Tirucirapura Caiva Cittanta Capai — which he personally visited and 
gave speeches at. We have scant information for the specific activities that 
all these associations undertook, those the hagiography stresses, repeatedly, 
that Naniyar Atikal’s activities were undergirded with the aim of bringing 
together "Tamil" and "Saivism". This also involved forging a strong connec- 
tion with local elites under the changing economic conditions of colonial- 
ism, resulting in a new kind of Saivism which was a “civic religion". 
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Civic Religion, Cloth Trade, and Religious Patronage: The 
Life of Ti.Na. Nacciyappa Cettiyar (1841-1921) 


Theoretical reflections from medieval studies, particularly with regard to 
“civic religion”, prove particularly useful for us to think about the institu- 
tional and social basis of multivocal, local, and heterogenous responses that 
fed into the emergence of what we might call “Modern Saivism" from the 
latter part of the 19th century. 

In a survey article of the usage of this phrase, Tepstra (2014) concedes 
that this is entirely a modern term but a useful one for “framing the par 
ticular context of religion in medieval towns and city”. The focus is on “a 
collection of religious phenomena - cultic, devotional and institutional — in 
which civic power plays a determining role, principally through the actions 
of local and municipal authorities”. In terms of institutional transforma- 
tion Terpstra and other historians of medieval Christianity in Europe see a 
general shift away from “classical institutions like convents and monasteries 
and towards lay-run religious institutions like confraternities and hospitals” 
particularly after the mid-14th century. At the forefront of this shift, from 
the longue durée perspective, was also a class dynamic at work, described as 
“ennobling”, whereby the benefactors of such a civic religion moved from 
being the ordinary laity to local elites. The manner in which “civic religion” 
functioned in the context of Tamil Saivism in modernity enables us also to 
see the clear divide between medieval Christian institutions and their his- 
torical development and the differences that emerge in the Tamil case. On 
the one hand, also in the Tamil context, we see that the Saiva institutions 
are spearheaded by local elites who are consolidating their social influence 
through their support for religious activity. On the other hand, unlike the 
kind of increasing laicization and the tension between the clergy and the 
laity which the paradigm of “civic religion” assumes, Tamil Saiva institutional 
activity sees a seamless overlap between what might be considered trade and 
economic interests, on the one hand, and religious, charitable, and social 
endeavour, on the other. Thus, we have local elites working closely with reli- 
gious heads towards common goals, particularly where the former belongs 
to the mercantile castes of South India. This becomes evident when we con- 
sider the evidence from printed works in the first decades of the 20th cen- 
tury, linked to the Tiruppātirippuliyūr amam of Naniyar Atikal. 

Naniyar Atikal, from the early years of his incumbency, showed a keen 
interest in bringing forth and publishing unpublished works of the atmam as 
well as to commission new works that would highlight its history in the light of 
the general historicization of Tamil religion in this period. A historicization 
that went hand in hand with the need to engage in the public arena through 
print culture within the context of Dravidian nationalism. Thus, he had him- 
self begin to compose a biography of the founder of the lineage, Arumuka 
Meyüüana Civacariya Cuvāmikaļ (1672—1769), which eventually came to be 
incorporated into a full-length biography commissioned by his successor.’ 
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He had also searched for, and eventually located at Tiruvavatuturai, a manu- 
script copy of the Tiruppatirippuliyur Puranam and had it published in the 
eighth year of his incumbency In the early decades of the 20th century, in 
1925 to be precise, the matam brought out a small, beautifully bound and 
elegantly printed biography, running to no more than a 100 pages, of an 
elite, locally rooted individual and one of its most prominent benefactors. 
A detailed look at this biography of Irāmacantirapuram Ti.Na. Nacciyappa 
Cettiyar (1841-1921) illustrates perfectly how Saivite religious and charita- 
ble philanthropy was brought into being and sustained by the collaboration 
between local elites and religious heads. 

In the Preface (munnurai) the author speaks about how reading the lives 
of great men is edificatory and inspiring. He singles out the excellence of 
Nacciyappa Cettiyar’s devotional service (truttontm tiram), as one of the vir- 
tues one must highlight when setting forth his life story.” Also, he confirms 
that the person who commissioned the writing of this biography was Naniyar 
Atikal himself.'^ The biography styles itself along the lines of a traditional 
"sacred" story or any genre, such as the kappiyam (kāvya), which aspires to 
historical narrative, within the Tamil literary genres. Thus it begins with the 
praise of the geographical region (nāttuc cirappu), here the Pāņtiya country, 
which includes praise of the kingdom of Pudukkottai and then hones in on 
the birthplace of its hero, the small town/village of Iramacantirapuram in the 
south of the kingdom, with an enumeration of all the features that make it 
special - the other great historical personages born there (Iyarpakai Nayanar, 
Pattinattār), its sacredness as a tirtha where the river Kaveri mingles with other 
waters, and its mention in the great Carkam works such as the Cilappatikaram 
and the Pattinappálai.! In this place the hero is born in a family of trad- 
ers (celti) known as the Tanavaiciyar caste within which he comes from the 
Vairavankēyil Teyvanankar sub-caste. Even in his early years he shows great 
mathematical abilities, is a diligent and obedient child with a devout nature.” 

Two chapters of the text are of particular interest here. The first is 
Chapter 9, which goes into some detail regarding the economic basis of 
Nācciyappa Cettiyar's wealth. The biographer tells us that the wealth of the 
family came mainly from the cloth trade. 


At this time [ca. 1900], this family predominantly traded in the lungi 
called kampayam,? kanku,"* accatipputavai,? pattuk kaili," long cloth (lan 
kiļāt), cotton (nil), etc., in many places within the country and foreign 
lands such as Burma, Malaya, Bangkok, Siam and Sumatra. This trade 
was predominantly done with the Muhammadans.'” 


Then, the biography continues, when more people entered the cloth trade 
the family decided to supplement its income by entering into the business 
of money lending for interest (vaftit tolil). What we learn about the source of 
Nacciyappa Cettiyar's wealth is corroborated by the excellent historical study 
of Rudner (1994) on caste and capitalism in colonial India. Rudner focuses 
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on the Nattukottai Cettiyars, the caste to which our protagonist also belongs, 
known also as the Nakarattars, a mercantile caste. He sees their commer- 
cial evolution as consisting of three phases. The first, in a “precolonial and 
undocumented past” leading up to the mid-19th century, saw them mov- 
ing from being salt traders to becoming a merchant-banking caste in align- 
ment with the entry of the subcontinent into the global imperial economy. 
Thus, they became involved in commodity trading — dealing with rice, cot- 
ton, and the credit markets within the Madras Presidency and also between 
Madras, Ceylon, and Bengal. The second phase, seen as properly starting 
in the mid-19th century, saw them following in the wake of the British army 
as it moved into Burma and Malaya, where they positioned themselves to 
finance British military operations.'* The greatest rise in prosperity for the 
community occurs post-1850, when the provincial governments of Southeast 
Asia “adopted policies that encouraged rather than restricted Nakarattar 
investments in indigenous agricultural industries". Seizing the opportuni- 
ties offered, which made them immensely wealthy, the Nakarattars, “made a 
unique and central contribution to the growth of the plantation economy in 
Ceylon, the emergence of the Burmese rice market, and the development of 
Malaya’s rubber and tin industries”.'? Thus, one can reasonably assume that 
Nacciyappa Cettiyar's family, from the facts divulged in the biography, was 
very much a beneficiary of the advantages his caste group had seized and 
profitted from as a result of the imperial economy. This, in turn, enabled its 
high profile as benefactors of Saivite religious and charitable causes within 
Tiruppātirippuliyūr and beyond.?? 

Chapter 13, the second chapter of interest to us, is devoted to his chari- 
table and devotional activities. It begins with a reflection on the need for a 
temple in each home place (ür) and how the maintenance of the temple 
confers benefits in this life as well as salvation in the next for the benefac- 
tor. Particularly recognizing the greatness of Tiruppatirippuliyür as a place 
sung about by the poet-saint Appar, Nacciyappa Cettiyar pays generously, 
and the precise sum of 12,50,000 rupees, a truly munificent sum of money 
for that time, is mentioned as his personal contribution towards the reno- 
vation of the temple of Siva as PataleSvarar with which the Naniyàr matam 
is intimately associated, as well as for several important temple festivals 
between 1907-1908 and 1917.*! Cettiyar’s generosity is linked not just to 
the religiously sanctioned and approved activities of temple renovation but, 
above and beyond these, to the ethically and morally sanctioned impera- 
tive that devolves upon the rich to feed the poor. The biography contains 
a rapturous account of how his contribution towards the temple festivities 
included arranging food for the poor pilgrims. Here, in the light of the 
theme of feeding which informs this entire study, it is interesting to read the 
exact words which describe the feeding initiative he undertook: 


Thinking thus about the impoverishment (eļimai) that causes [pilgrims] 
to go about without money for expenses at hand (kaiporutcelavinrt) , to 
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all those innumerable people of various kinds who thronged there, in 
accordance with the differences in religion and caste ( cati camaya ver upatirku 
takkavaru), he everywhere gave food (annam parimārinārkaļ), [which 
included] the four forms of eating known as licking (nakkal), drinking 
(parukal), swallowing (untal) and chewing (tinral), and many snacks 
(cirrunti) that contain the six [tastes] of bitterness, hotness, astringency, 
sweetness and sourness, such that throughout the city there spread the 
fragrance of clarified butter.” 


The account of his feeding extends into a lengthy description of the 
delighted and appreciative exclamations of those who have enjoyed the 
gastronomic delights. Cettiyar’s generosity is repeatedly highlighted as one 
which extends towards others and not only towards himself or his kins- 
men. Instead of celebrating his own significant life-cycle rituals with due 
ceremony, such as his sixtieth birthday, he instead gifts gold ornaments to 
the Goddess Tokaiyambikai at her temple in Tiruppatirippuliyür. For his 
eightieth birthday again he establishes a feeding house (annacattiram), with 
a reading room and a bookstore - extending his philanthropy to educa- 
tional activities. These educational activities include the building of an insti- 
tution for the study of the Saivagamas (āgamapātacālai / dgamapathasala), out 
of concern that, unlike the Smārtas, Vaisnavas, and Madhvas, those Adisaiva 
Brahmanas who were still capable of reading, explaining, and understanding 
the Saivagamas were steadily shrinking.? Rudner has perceptively remarked, 
"religion and other forms of gifting provided a continuing mechanism by 
which cooperating groups of Nakarattar traders gained entrance into local 
communities”.** There was no compartmentalization between religious/ 
ritual life and business life for the mercantile castes.? Rather, 


[T]here was no separation of religion and politics — indeed, in many 
ways, worship was politics. So, too, there was no separation of religion 
and economics. The Nakarattar caste and other castes of itinerant trad- 
ers engaged in worship as a way of trade, and they engaged in trade by 
worshipping the deities of their customers.?? 


In Cettiyar’s own understanding, as the biography convincingly shows, 
there was no distinction between his charitable feeding and his temple ren- 
ovation activities. Even more significantly, they both conferred a prestige 
which had to be guarded territorially and retained. This is clearly illustrated 
in the recounting of an episode relating to the renovation of the temple 
pond in Tiruppatirippuliyür. Another local family with aspirations to social 
status requested that the care and maintenance of the temple (which had 
been entrusted to Cettiyar's family) be separated from that of the pond 
and offered to take over the maintenance of the latter. Cettiyar puts paid to 
these aspirations by firmly stating that all matters pertaining to the care of 
the temple lies and will continue to lie in the hands of his family." 
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Rudner's understanding of the deep interpellation of the personal, the 
religious, the political, and the institutional among the mercantile castes in 
South Indian society is, I would suggest, a very useful tool for enabling us to 
understand not just the way in which the majority of Saiva associations came 
into existence in the latter half of the 19th and early 20th century but also 
their all-too ephemeral nature. A great many of these associations - like the 
Agama school founded by Cettiyar or the several other educational initia- 
tives he undertook - relied heavily on the personal financial investment as 
well as the time, energy, and resources of particular individuals. A further 
implication is that institutions thus created tended to wax and wane accord- 
ing to the fluctuating fortunes of the “Big-man” himself or his successors. 
The constant proliferation and improvisatory nature of new Saiva institu- 
tions from the latter half of the 19th century till today — and this applies also 
to all of Naniyàr Atikal's initiatives — is concomitant with their precarious 
and unstable existence. 

Norman Cutler early on recognized that the life of the literary poet, in 
as late as the 19th-century Tamil world, was perpetuated and sustained by 
“an economy of literary creativity, performance, and patronage in which 
the currency of exchange was material wealth, talent, reputation, learn- 
ing, and aesthetic experience"? He reiterates that aesthetic elements of 
this system are no less important than the more tangible social and eco- 
nomic elements. Print, I would suggest in this context, becomes a further 
medium as well as currency of aesthetic exchange. By commissioning and 
bringing out a biography of Nacciyappa Cettiyar, and then having it printed 
for popular distribution, Naniyar Atikal was extending the aesthetic dimen- 
sions of exchange between the religious institution and the patron beyond 
the world of the temple precincts with its traditional honours, the public 
recitals, and felicitations of the patron through oral speeches and poetry, 
to the printed word. And, moreover, in a genre which began to proliferate 
from the late 19th century in the subcontinent, the biography. It is further 
significant that Nacciyappa Cettiyar’s biography, even while it focuses on 
his religious and charitable activities and clearly has as its central narrative 
his munificent contributions to the Tiruppātirippuliyūr atinam, is also con- 
cerned with placing him within the context of the colonial moment and his 
role as an economic player within the imperial economy, historical factors 
which have a direct bearing on the financial status and continued existence 
of the religious institution that honours him. 

Moreover, Cettiyar's biography helps us see that it would be a mistake to 
regard the Saiva institutions that have been the subject matter of the pre- 
vious chapter and this one, including older, institutionally stable amams 
such as that of Naniyar Atikal, as functioning in a purely locally restricted, 
isolated geographical space of their own. Rather, it must be reiterated that 
they might be characterized as "terrains of exchange"? that traversed an 
urban-rural divide and were embedded in circuits of colonial and global 
trade networks, where the activities of “Big-men” religious leaders and 
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patrons in constant exchange with each other occurred. These encoun- 
ters continued to produce multifarious and heterogeneous discourses on 
Saivism in a period when the heterogeneity was constituted by the plural- 
ity of discourses proliferating through print even while there was a deep 
ideological and political investment in arriving at a homogeneity of “core 
beliefs”, the creation of a single “ Saivism”, and a standardization of textual 
authority. This is the tension and paradox we will next see when we turn to 
Naniyar Atikal’s religious ideology. 


“Under Adigal’s Tutelage Even Grass can Enunciate 


Grammar; and Stone Pour out Poetry".?? 


The biographies of Naniyar Atikal are unanimous about his qualities as a 
teacher and orator even as they point out, repeatedly, that he wrote or pub- 
lished very little precisely because of his dedication to teaching and giving 
public discourses. 

We are hampered in our research on his thoughts by the fact that he him- 
self published very little of his own writings or even displayed any interest 
in the transcribing of his innumerable discourses for posterity. It was left to 
his immediate disciples after his demise to collect and print, to the best of 
their ability, the talks delivered on various public occasions. The only such 
significant collection is the 1958 “Recollections of Naniyar Atikal" (Nāniyār 
Atikal ninaivu malar, henceforth Recollections), which contains 26 of his 
discourses.*! Even in this case we cannot assume that these discourses are 
straightforward transcriptions of speeches Naniyar Atikal gave and, indeed, 
the Preface to the volume explicitly cautions us against making this assump- 
tion. In it, Nal Murukéca Mutaliyar, head of the Caiva Cittanta Perumanram, 
who published the speeches, states that, even though the examples given 
and the phrasing of the texts are Naniyàr Atikal’s, these have been strung 
together by the disciples on the basis of an overall understanding of what he 
spoke or meant to say.? Inasmuch as his own words have not been marked 
off by quotation marks in the volume, we will have to take the view that the 
essays under consideration give us a strong and faithful impression rather 
than a verbatim reflection of Naniyàr Atikal’s thoughts and views on Saivism. 
In examining the essays we can broadly classify them into three categories, 
purely for heuristic purposes: the Devotional, the Doctrinal, and the Ethical 
Talks. The Devotional Talks aim at elucidating the significance of certain 
revered deities and figures to an audience which would be deeply familiar 
with the basic, popular aspects of Tamil Virasaiva/Saivasiddhanta religion. 
Within this category fall the majority of the talks, which are on individual 
deities (on Vinayaka, Nantitevar, Siva, Murukan, Nataraja, Kamatci, Minatci, 
Valli, to name a few). 

The second category of what I cautiously call the Doctrinal Talks seems 
to be for gatherings, where Saivism, in its form as Saivasiddhanta, has to 
be elucidated doctrinally and where Naniyar’s own role is to be a public 
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torchbearer for the religious system. Two of his talks which I discuss - one a 
keynote address given in 1937 at the annual gathering of the Caiva Cittānta 
Maka Camācam and a second from the same year about Meykantar — fall 
into this second category. A third category is the most diffuse — aiming at a 
“Tamil” audience in order to speak about Saivism in order to speak broadly 
and generally about Tamil religion and ethics. A talk he gave on Ist Octo- 
ber 1934 to a gathering in Chennai and a second one to a Tamil Youth Asso- 
ciation at an unknown date falls into this third category of those I call the 
Ethical Talks. Though the boundary between these categories of talks is not 
a clear-cut one we might, nevertheless, reasonably employ them as analyti- 
cal classifications to detect the comprehensiveness of his Saiva world view 
which, in turn, helps us to think through how a *traditional" Saiva religious 
head might contribute to the construction of Modern Saivism. 


The Devotional Talks 


I consider, in this section, one poetic composition and four talks of Naniyar 
Atikal which reflect his outreach to a specifically Virasaiva/Saiddhantika 
Saiva audience. The first, the “Praise of the Guru" (Kurututi/ Gurustuti), a 
poetic composition of Naniyar Atikal which prefaces the essay collection, is 
clearly an intramural work. Dedicated to the 17th century-founder of his 
lineage - Ārumuka Meyūnāna Civacariya Cuvamikal* — and originally of 
unknown length, the extant 49 verses of this poem were first published 
in the journal Cittantam and then reproduced in this volume. This poetic 
composition’s significance would be most appreciated by only the Vīrašaiva 
families and community closely attached to the ātīņam and having Nāniyār 
Atikal as their family guru. In composing the work, at a time of personal 
distress we are told, when he needed the grace of the founder-guru, Naniyar 
Atikal was also fulfilling one of his primary duties as the present incumbent 
of his atinam, which is to keep the historical memory of the lineage alive 
and to do his part in paying allegiance to his predecessors, who constituted 
his lineage, the guruparampara. The poem praises the first guru in standard 
tropes — as the one who grants illuminating knowledge to the poet who is 
sunk in dnava mala (verse 2), as someone whose grace is one's very food 
and sustenance (verse 23), whose feet are the lamp one must worship (verse 
31), whose form is necessary for knowledge of Siva and lasting bliss (verse 
36), etc. In composing the poem Naniyar Atikal, therefore, is also placing 
his Saivism within a long lineage of similar Tamil Saiva literature, part of the 
genre of the Tamil devotional poem to the guru, which goes back to at least 
the 12th century, traversing Saiva and Vaisnava sectarian divides.** 

The four talks, which I now consider as a group due to their thematic simi- 
larity, are about Saivite deities — specifically Vināyaka and Murukan. Naniyar’s 
own ātīņam falls into the category of institutions in which equal importance 
was given, from its founding, to the worship of both Murukan and Siva. We 
see this already in the literary output of the founder Arumuka Cuvamikal, 
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who composed two pirapantams, the Canmukar ula and the Canmukar akaval, 
dedicated to the former. Naniyar maintained this tradition of worship and 
we have three talks in the Recollections dedicated to Murukan. 

The very first discourse on The Splendour of Vinayaka ( Vinayakarp pirabāvam) 
was delivered on 22nd June 1939 on the occasion of the Brahmotsava festi- 
val in honour of Siva as Cuntarécuvarar at the temple town of Kovür.? The 
discourse begins with a discussion of the traditional Sanskrit etymologies for 
the name of the God. Thus, Vinayaka is explained as derived from vi+nāyaka 
(the one without a Lord), inasmuch as he himself is the sovereign Lord of all 
others. Then, the significance of his iconography - the Elephant God holds 
a noose and a hook in his hand — is discussed. The soteriological import of 
these is explained - these are usually held by the mahout of an elephant but, 
here, the Elephant God is himself a mahout guiding souls, which are like 
elephants, on their difficult path out of transmigration. The identification 
of Vinayaka with the syllable Om, the pranava is discussed and, hence, his 
identification with the Absolute Brahman. The musth liquid running down 
the Elephant God’s temples are understood to signify the liquids of compas- 
sion (karunai) relating to both good conduct (aram) and valour (maram). 
His nature of being an exemplary son to his divine parents, Siva and Parvati, 
is stressed. His capacity to remove the afflictions of karma mala, ànava mala, 
and maya are mentioned. The discourse concludes with advice on the offer- 
ings that are appropriate to make to the god for worship and an exhortation 
to worship him on a daily basis. The three other talks are titled Murukan, the 
Subtle One (Murukan nunman), The Hand of Protection that Points to His Five 
(divine) Functions (Aintolil kurikkum apayattirukkaram), and The Greatness of 
Murukan (Murukan perumat) and they all follow the same format. Clearly, in 
these kinds of talks, delivered on the occasion of temple festivals or simply as 
part of the devotional curriculum in his own matha, Naniyar Atikal followed 
a simple formula. The meaning of the name of the deity in question is dis- 
cussed extensively using traditional etymologies. Then, we have a section on 
his iconography and, in reflecting on the significance of the iconography, its 
allegorical meaning is fully elucidated. The talk then ends with an exhorta- 
tion to worship the deity in order to reap the rewards he confers on those 
devoted to him. Nevertheless, it would be highly misleading to assume that 
the simplicity of the format of these talks is supported by a paucity of learn- 
ing. From a distance of almost a century we do not have any access to or an 
account of the literature that Naniyar Atikal imbibed in the course of his own 
studies, let alone the material evidence of his scholastic library. Yet, a survey 
of only these four talks and the wealth of quotations in them carefully pre- 
served by his faithful students and transcribers shows the range of the works 
that might be considered to form the literary canon of a Saivite savant in the 
early part of the 20th century. 

First, there is the seamless movement and flow between Sanskrit and 
Tamil religious texts, but the overall orientation is specific inasmuch as we 
are looking at the foregrounding of a bhakti discourse and, hence, texts 
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which enable one to construct such a discourse. The Sanskrit texts, there- 
fore, establish the orthodoxy, the Vedantic basis of Saiva bhakti. The spe- 
cific citations are from late Upanisads like the Ganapati Upanisad, which 
is utilized specifically to identify the god with Brahman as well as the 
pranava. Well-known hymns, such as the Ganeša Paūcaratna Stotra attrib- 
uted to Adi Sankara, reinforce this Vedantic layer, as do citations from the 
Bhagavadgītā or from the Sanskrit Skanda Purana in the Murukan talks. 
There is sparse mention of the Saiva àgamas with the significant excep- 
tion of the Vatulagama, of particular importance to the history of the 
Tiruppātirippuliyūr àtinam.? The Tamil citations, in contrast, are far more 
numerous and outweigh the Sanskrit ones. They place the god within the 
vernacular landscape, lovingly dwelling on his specific features and his 
virtues. Here, the citations, in terms of a relative historical chronology 
of the texts from the earliest to the latest, are from the following works: 
Mūttappilļaiyār Tirumummanikkovai of Atiravatikal, the Tiruvirattaimaņimālai 
of Kāraikkāl Ammaiyar, the Tiruvempdvai of Manikkavacakar, the 
Mūttanāyanār irattaimanimálai of Kapilateva Nāyanār, Tirunaraiyur Vinayakar 
trattatmaņimālai of Nampi Antar Nampi, Tiruvi aiyātal Purdnam of Paraficoti 
Munivar (ca. 17th century), the Amutāmpikai pillaittamilkkappu and the 
Centil nirottaka yamakavantāti of Civanānamunivar (18th century), and 
the Tiruttanikai Puranam of Kacciyappa Munivar (18th century). When we 
turn to the three talks on Murukan and parse them for their citations, we 
find the following plethora of Saivite texts, again listed here in chrono- 
logical order: the Tirumurukārruppatai, Tēvāram, and Tiruvācakam (7th— 
9th centuries), Orupd orupaktu of Pattinattuppillaiyar, Civañānapõtam of 
Meykaņtār, Civaūānacittiyār of Aruļnanti Civācāriyār, Civappirakácam and 
Tiruvarutpayan of Umāpati Civācāriyār (ca. 14th century), Kantapuranam 
of Kacciyappa Civacariyar (ca. 14—15th century), Kantar alamkāram of 
Arunakirinatar (ca. 15th century), Kantar kalivenpa of Kumarakuruparar 
(ca. 17th century), Kumāratantiram (dating unclear), Porür pillaittamil of 
Citamparam Cuvāmikaļ (ca. 17th century), Cittāntacikāmaņi/ Siddhantas 
ikhāmaņi of Turaimankalam Civappirakāca Cuvāmikaļ (ca. 17th century), 
and, finally, the Ārduttuvalamkāram, Mayil alamkāram, Kuruparamálai, and 
Venpāmālai of Tantapani Cuvamikal (19th century).*' Scrolling down this list 
shows us that Naniyar Atikal brought to bear a wealth of textual learning to 
his talks. For the devout Saiva audience listening to him on auspicious and 
festive religious occasions, the aesthetic pleasure of hearing for the first 
time, or hearing anew, citations from works composed by those who were 
themselves regarded as great Saiva devotees, would contextualize and bring 
to vivid immediacy the Saiva devotional canon, as Naniyar Atikaļ saw it. 


The Doctrinal Talks 


Sometime between 29th and 31st December 1937 Naniyar Atikal gave 
the keynote talk at the thirty-second anniversary of the founding of the 
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Caiva Cittanta Maka Camajam (in English known as SSMS), held in Vellore. 
The organization is commonly known to have been founded by reformist 
Saiva figures such as J.N. Nallaswami Pillai and Maraimalai Atikal to print, 
publicize, and educate the general Tamil public on the doctrines of the 
Saivasiddhanta and its significance as the authentic religion of the Tamils 
in general. It has been recognized that the organization had always enjoyed 
close ties with the Saivasiddhanta mathas, a fact merely reinforced, as Klóber 
points out by the honouring of it with the title “The Abode of the Light of 
the Siddhānta” (Cittanta Cutar Nilayam) by the Tiruvavatuturai atinam at the 
centenary of its founding.? In terms of public memory almost all the credit 
for the formation and success of the organization has gone to Maraimalai 
Atikal. Nevertheless, the biographers of Naniyar Atikal have assiduously 
sought to correct this perception, emphasizing that though Maraimalai 
Adigal was very much an enthusiastic party to its formation, it was Naniyar 
Atikal who was the prime mover behind its origins. They tell us that it was 
explicitly founded in order to bring the knowledge of the doctrines of the 
Saivasiddhanta to an urban, specifically Madras audience, who needed to 
be educated regarding it and that the organization was founded by him at 
an inaugural function on the premises of his own matha.” In his talk at Vel- 
lore, Naniyar Atikal begins with recollections of his close association with 
the SSMS and the fact that he had already given the keynote talk at the 1913 
annual meeting of the organization."? He states that he and the audience 
are both present to talk about the Saivasiddhanta. The structure of the talk 
is carefully built up with an initial section on the ontological realities of the 
system. He begins with the Highest Reality, which is Siva. 


My dear Friends, we must know that one thing which is full of intelli- 
gence andbliss. That itself is Auspiciousness (civam) .... The connec- 
tion with the Auspiciousness is Caivam [the religion]. Lord Siva is that 
substance that is always there as eternal, as omniscient and as omnip- 
otent. Caivacittantam has always existed. We need not assume that it 
originated only when it was made apparent by some people.*! 


Nāniyār Atikal establishes the doctrinal verities of this knowledge of Siva 
by quoting, successively, the Civaūānapētam, the Civananacittiyar, and the 
Civappirakacam, calling them the first (mutal), the mimetic (vali), and the 
consolidating (cárpu) texts, respectively, of the tradition.” He then goes on 
to discuss how the Siddhanta is the culmination of the Upanisads or the 
Vedanta. “The Cittāntam is the clarification of the Vetantam. Both Vetantam 
and Cittāntam are one; They are not different". Saying this, Naniyar Atikal 
substantiates this with a verse from the Civappirakacam of Umāpati Sivacarya. 
The Saivasiddhanta, he further adds, contains within it the conclusions of 
all religions. It contains within its doctrines the 36 substances (tattvas). Just 
as it contains all these possible substances all religions are contained within 
it, and it is the Vaidika Saivism. He then goes on to talk about the real 
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meaning of non-dualism, as it is explicated in the Saivasiddhanta and con- 
cludes the talk with the following summary: 


Beloved Friends! We saw the following: that the extraneous objects that 
we see are inferior, their nature is to decay; that there is a higher thing 
beyond all these; that we need to investigate that and, after investiga- 
tion, obtain it; that it is by lamenting that we can obtain it; that when 
there is that lament, with love as its result, the rising flood within one will 
emerge clearly and the Supreme Thing, which is that eternal Auspicious- 
ness (civam) that does not come before, will appear; that Ca?vacittantam 
is obtained through the graciousness of the scriptures, the teacher and 
God and all other religions are incorporated within it.“ 


The second talk I allude to is one for which we have little details, 
except that he delivered it in 1937. It is a hagiographic account of the 
figure to whom the first canonical work of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, the 
Civananapotam, is attributed, known simply by his honorific “He who saw 
the Truth” (Meykantar). The hagiographical literature on Meykantar has a 
long history in the Siddhanta, beginning with Arunanti Civacariyar’s short 
poem of 30 verses in the viruttam metre, the Irupa Irupaktu. In it Arunanti 
equates Meykantar to Siva himself, in that he is capable of ridding his 
devotees of the affliction of anava mala. It is keeping this hagiographical 
literature in mind that we must look at Naniyar Atikal’s talk, which begins 
with Meykantar’s divine credentials, where the latter receives instruction 
from Nandi, Siva’s divine bull, and through that instruction composes 
the Civarianapotam." He then quotes the Irubā Irupaktu’s initial laudatory 
verses to reinforce Meykantar’s status as a guru and his basic teaching 
that the entire embodied world is ultimately false and that its falsity must 
be realized through true knowledge. He cites familiar hagiographical 
tropes in talking about how the infant named as Cuvétavanap Perumal 
at birth, while visiting Tiruvennainallür, is given divine knowledge by 
Paraficoti Munivar (= Ciruttontar, a Saiva saint of the 7th century) and 
renamed Meykantar. He explains that the work composed by Meykantar is 
one which teaches us about the experiential knowledge (anupüti nanam), 
which comes from divine grace, the non-Supreme knowledge (apara 
nanam), which is acquired through an investigation of texts and is the 
source of knowledge of the Supreme (para fianam). He quotes a verse 
from the T?rumantiramto show that the Civasianapotam teaches the final or 
ultimate teaching of the Vedanta, which is the Siddhanta. There follows a 
long section on the structure of the Civarianapotam, which emerges from 
its basic division into the general or natural (potu) and that which is spe- 
cific and real (unmai).** He goes on to explain that the Saiva āgamas tend 
to appear to be contradictory, giving us seemingly different information 
about the ontological realities of the tradition. The Civafianapotam was 
composed, he affirms, to resolve all these contradictions and to present a 
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unified system of the tradition. The final section of the talk dwells on the 
Vedantic position that the Saivasiddhanta adopts regarding the relation- 
ship of God and the souls. He explains that this is technically called “Pure 
Non-Dualism" Cuttāttuvitam (Šuddhādvaita) and that it is the one correct 
approach to describing the divine-human relationship.” Then in simple 
and elegant language, with the use of traditional analogies and through 
explaining the Sanskrit terminology he uses as he goes along, he gives a 
definition of Cuttāttuvitam: 


Like this, when there is the union of the two different things that are 
God and the Soul, they achieve the status of not becoming one and not 
remaining two. This is the non-dualism that Meykantar speaks about.** 


The Ethical Talks 


The first talk I reference to is one that Naniyar Atikal gave on Ist Octo- 
ber 1934 in Madras, though the audience or the occasion is not clear to us. 
He begins, uncompromisingly, by stating that each of us should endeavour 
to not be born again and be rid of birth and rebirth. Birth is nothing but 
a source of sorrow (tukkam/duhkha). The sorrow, in turn, is the product of 
ignorance (aūtānam/ajūāna). Once ignorance is destroyed, then rebirth 
is also severed. The true feeling (mey unarvu) comes about through seeing 
that Excellent Thing (cemporul) that is the cause of salvation (vitu). He then 
speaks about the three things that exist — the world (ulakam), life/living 
being (uyir), and God (katavuļ). He describes the essential characteristics 
of each of these and points out that severing birth is not something that liv- 
ing beings can achieve on their own but which God has to accomplish for 
them.? In this world, he says, we inhabit two homes. One is the home of 
the body composed of the substances (tātu/dhātu). The other is the physical 
house we live in. In both of these we experience many difficulties and dis- 
comfort. The house that is worth living in is the one which is beyond birth. 
“Home is that given to us by God, through that true feeling that knows 
God”. Knowing and obtaining God, the talk continues, is difficult. There 
are some who are able to have a vision of him, but this is entirely because 
he has, through his graciousness, made this possible. There are, of course, 
many paths to him. One sure path is the association with good people who 
are further along on such a path. They will point one the way and accom- 
pany one on the road towards obtaining God's graciousness. The path to 
God, in turn, moves through the four goals of life known as the purusārihas, 
which are right conduct (aram), acquisition of prosperity (porul), pleasure 
(inpam), and salvation (vitu). In speaking of how one is to conduct oneself 
while moving through the goals of life, Naniyar Atikal speaks of the vows 
(viratam/vrata) that one must undertake. He notes that people think that 
vows are rituals of abstinence such as fasting that one undertakes on cer- 
tain religious occasions but that this is the wrong understanding of vows. 
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He cites the Tirukkural’s Chapters 25-33 as teaching us what real vows are. 
Chapter 25 of the Tirukkural is titled Having Graciousness (arul utaimat) 
while Chapter 33 deals with Non-Killing (kollāmai). The passage that fol- 
lows, that summarizes what he sees as the content of these eight chapters, 
lays out an ethical template for anyone who wishes to attain salvation. 


It is to become tender emotionally (manankontu akal), wishing to put 
an end to the suffering that befalls others. Only those who are gra- 
cious like this will not desire other’s status. They will be of the view 
that they must protect (omputal) others; possess the austerity to endure 
all the afflictions that affect their life; completely negate all behav- 
iour that comes in the way of their austerities; not, enviously, desire to 
have the possessions of others; completely get rid of lying; abandon 
the irritation (vekuļi) that occurs when there is lying; not get angry 
even when there are causes for anger in others; cease from anger and 
put away the means of getting rid of anger as this will cause pain to 
others and undertake non-killing as the best of righteous behaviour. 
Only those people who take these vows have attained the purity of 
the instruments and are worthy of obtaining knowledge. Knowledge 
is obtained through the path of ridding oneself of ignorance. Obtain- 
ing it through the scriptures (vētākamankaļ) is one way; obtaining it 
through experience (anupava) is another way. Knowledge alone is the 
cause of salvation.”! 


In the second half of the talk Naniyàr Atikal talks about how one must 
understand the real nature of the world and God in order to begin to 
cultivate the right knowledge for salvation and speaks of the different sote- 
riological practices in the Saivasiddhanta for souls at different stages of 
maturity. He points out that one immensely efficacious salvific device is 
the recitation of the five-syllabled mantra Namah Šivāya. He adds that one 
cannot practice this mantra without initiation into it by a Saivite guru and 
that those who are not yet initiated must, instead, read the Saiva Puranas.? 
The talk then concludes, in the final section with how, when one has finally 
cultivated all these good qualities, there is the birth of the right knowl- 
edge. This, in turn, will lead Siva to attract the soul to himself like a magnet 
attracts iron filings and will lead him to absorb the soul, out of his own 
love, into himself. 

The last and broadest of Naniyàr Atikal's talks that I deal with in this 
sub-section was delivered to an association of Tamil youth (Tamil Ilasiar 
Manram) at a place which is not specified but near Tiruvanaikkaval, in the 
Thiruchirappalli district of Tamil Nadu. He was invited to give this talk by 
one Mu. Natéca Mutaliyar.? The talk, like the discourses which I have refer- 
enced earlier, is peppered with a number of quotations from Saivite texts as 
well as the one work which had come to be seen as the Tamil monument to 
a secular ethics in modernity, the Tirukkuraļ. But unlike in the case of the 
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talks aimed specifically at a Saiva devotional audience, here Naniyar Atikal’s 
talk, even while it is still firmly rooted in a Saivite universe, aims at elucidat- 
ing the virtues necessary for any virtuous human life. Wishing to tailor his 
talk towards young people, Naniyar Atikal cleverly links this desire with his 
own religious affiliation. Murukan, the eternal divine youth, resides per 
manently in his heart, he says, making young people his, that is, Naniyar’s, 
friends, and enabling him to talk to them about the path forward which we 
need in life, as shown by Murukan. The talk is structured to move from the 
general to the particular, from one’s place in the world as a human to one’s 
place in society as a young person. Hence, it begins with a praise of human 
birth and of how embodiment on earth is even desired by the gods who 
come and dwell here, in sacred spaces. Human birth and a human body is 
a rare privilege, and one must value the body by cultivating fourfold quali- 
ties. These are devotion to God (katavul pakti), detachment with regard to 
the bounds [of transmigration] (pācavairākkiyam/pāšavairāgya), knowledge 
of God (īcuvaraūānam/īsvarajūāna), and finally, compassion towards all liv- 
ing beings (cīvakāruņyam/jēvakāruņya) ** From this general section on the 
virtues one needs in life, the talk moves to how one must conduct oneself 
as a being rooted in society. Nāniyār Atikal begins with the family - there is 
a long section on love of the mother and then love for one’s father. Here, 
Naniyar Atikal foregrounds the Ramayana, not the Valmiki version but the 
Kampan one, where the Ramayana becomes the paradigm of reference 
for domestic life.? He references the episode where Rama goes into exile 
because he is requested to do so by his father. But the person who conveys 
this news to him is Kaikeyi, and he makes it clear to her that he will obey not 
just because his father wishes it but because she does too. Rama is the exem- 
plary son because he recognizes the divinity within his parents. Parents 
are the divinites available to one’s sense perception (piratyatca teyvankal/ 
pratyaks a devatah) as opposed to God who is beyond the senses. God is avail- 
able to only poetsaints such as Tirutianacampantar who sees him with the 
eye of knowledge. But the mother — and the father by extension — are the 
divinities to be beheld in one's own household.” The other figure who 
is held up as the exemplary son is the Elephant God, known indeed in 
Tamil as “Honorable Son” (pillaiyar). The discourse expands to speak of 
the love for one's sibling, holding up Laksmana as the ideal brother who 
went into exile to take care of Ràma. Secure in these stabilizing and loving 
relationships Naniyar Atikal suggests we can turn towards cultivating those 
additional qualities which are indispensable for succeeding in life. These 
include the companionship of those who are older not just in age but in 
intelligence, to accept all others who are virtuous and to not rest in compla- 
cency with regard to one's own good qualities, to pay reverence regularly 
to one's guru, to continually learn and educate oneself, to be faithful and 
loving to one's wife, to exercise self-control over one's powers, to love God, 
and to avoid the company of bad people. 
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A major theme towards the end of the talk is education. There is the vital 
need to educate oneself by studying texts of excellence. 


Learning (kalvi) is a big tree. Questions are its branches, penance 
(tavam) its sprout. Love (anpu) its bud and dharma the flower. The 
pleasure enjoyed is its fruit. The fruit that is pleasure is brought forth 
from the flower of dharma. From the bud of love the flower of dharma 
blooms. From the questions that are the branches the love that is the 
bud comes forth. The question that is the branch begins from the great 
tree that is learning." 


This is followed by the significance of learning Tamil. Naniyar Atikal exhorts 
the youthful audience to prioritize learning Tamil before they learn other 
languages, though he concedes the necessity of also learning the other lan- 
guages of the land. But, he says, it is Tamil, which is the mother tongue, 
which has a tradition of great literature, and which should be learnt first. 
Women’s education is emphasized. Learning slowly, understanding what 
one has learnt before moving on to something new, he says, is the right 
way to learn. The next section of the talk picks up on the theme of dharma 
and right conduct. It is here that we see Naniyar Atikal’s most general state- 
ments about an ethical way of living. All action that is motivated by love is, 
by that very fact, dharmic. This includes complete abstinence of violence 
and enduring the violence others inflict on us. This is the real penance. 
The talk concludes with the theme of devotion towards one’s guru as well 
as the need to be grounded in one’s own religious tradition (camayam). He 
underscores that if one is a Saivite, wearing the sacred ash as a sign of one’s 
allegiance to one’s tradition is indispensable as is a firm belief in the exist- 
ence of God. We can read this last section as his response to the rise of the 
Dravidian Self-Respect Movement and the threat that it posed, through its 
critique of religion, to the ritual emblems of religion. Indeed, the entire 
talk might be seen as a response to this general threat in its skilful braiding 
together of the relationship between Saivite devotionalism, Tamil patriot- 
ism, and the ethical life into one seamless whole. 


Naniyar Atikal’s Saivism 

The biographies of Naniyar Atikal repeatedly talk of his elocutionary skills 
and the effect his talks had on his listeners. Moreover, they suggest that the 
simplicity of diction and the clarity of his presentation were pedagogically 
so effective that even the insentient, as my initial quote shows, could be 
taught by him. That this hagiographical hyperbole had a kernel of truth 
in it is independently corroborated by another great Tamil orator who was 
a contemporary of his — Tiru.Vi. Kalyanacuntara Mutaliyar, or Tiru.Vi.Ka 
as he was most commonly known. Speaking of the impressions that flitted 
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through his mind as he heard Naniyar Atikal speak Tiru.Vi.Ka in his mem- 
oir, "Life Notes" (Valkkai kurippukal) wrote: 


When Naniyar Cuvamikal taught his students or gave public discourses 
there are many who became pulavars through merely hearing, again 
and again, his explication of the intricate subtleties of literature, gram- 
mar and the šāstras, through his regular transformation by turns into 
Tolkappiyanar, Nakkirar, Tiruvalluvar, Ilanko Atikal, Kacciyappar, Kam- 
par, Cēkkilār, Viyasar, Nilakantar, Civahana Munivar and others.** 


He came to the conclusion that Naniyàr Atikal possessed a rare, natural 
erudition (?yarkaip pulamai) that was above and beyond his great scholar- 
ship in both Tamil and Sanskrit.? It is clear that Tiru.Vi.Ka must have heard 
Naniyar Atikal speak several times, for the list of scholars that he says Naniyar 
Atikal literally incarnated in his discourses coincides with the authorial cita- 
tions one can locate from his discourses and compositions now available to 
us. Nevertheless, when we read the Reflections or his talk to the Tamil Youth 
Association, his eloquence and charisma is only dimly transmitted. We can 
merely conjecture as to the appeal the talks had for his listeners because of 
the timbre of his voice, the magnetism of his presence, or the persuasive- 
ness of his demeanour. 

The talks make evident that Naniyar Atikal's religious authority does not 
rest on his own intuition but on his transmission of what he sees as this 
historical tradition, without disjuncture. In other words, citational practice 
here is not based on mere nostalgia for a lost past but, instead, a past that is 
anchored seamlessly in the present. At the same time, placing the citations 
synchronically also decontextualizes them and makes them part of a trans- 
historical present which is the present of Tamil Saivism today, in the 1930s 
of Naniyar Atikal. 

Ultimately, we do get a clear sense of Naniyar Atikal’s Saivism and how 
he wished to convey its core four features. First, it is a Saivism whose lin- 
guistic register comprises both Tamil and Sanskrit — a kind of translinguis- 
tic practice emerging out of several centuries of usage which cannot be 
understood as acts of “translation” between the two languages, if we are 
to understand an act of translation as presupposing the persistent usage 
of a hypothetical dictionary whose basic premise, like that of all dictionar- 
ies, is that languages are synonymous. Rather, in this Tamil Saivism Tamil 
and Sanskrit - at the linguistic, textual, and doctrinal levels — are part 
of the same thesaurus, in complete co-equivalence, used, as needed, to 
express a particular idea or doctrine most fittingly. It is this almost natu- 
ralized relationship of Tamil and Sanskrit which comes to be questioned, 
ideologically challenged, and broken through Dravidian nationalism. Yet, 
Naniyar Atikal continues to hold on to its core features, thereby showing 
the simultaneous and yet differentiated braiding of Tamil and Saivism 
in the perspective of different stakeholders in modernity. Second, at the 
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core of this Saivism is bhakti and a bhakti grounded in a puranic textual 
tradition. It encourages daily ritual and devotion to the high puranic Gods 
of Siva and Murukan and their spouses, highlighting their iconographical 
features and divine deeds to illustrate why such devotion is appropriate 
and necessary and why it might enable one to cultivate the right guali- 
ties for the good life. The tales of the gods are drawn from the beloved 
vernacular Puranas such as Kanta Purāņam or the Tiruviļaiyātal Purāņam 
and through familiar language and motifs they instantiate the gods within 
the local landscape, celebrate the “localization of the divine presence"? 
that is brought into being by the Tamil puranas and the working of this 
presence within one’s everyday life. It is significant that, by the early 20th 
century, someone like Naniyar Atikal felt confident about reaffirming that 
it is the puranic tales that constitute the main pillars of Tamil devotion, in 
the light of their systematic denigration as false mythology depicting the 
licentious behaviour of the gods, in sustained Christian missionary cri- 
tique in the colonial context.” Rather, in its reliance on the Tamil puranas 
his Saivism ascribes a central role to narrative literature to elucidate and 
configure moral life. Emanating from this puranic layer, the daily rituals 
of a Saivite devotee are to centre around the recitation of the five-syllabled 
mantra, Namah Sivaya if he or she is initiated or, if not, through the recita- 
tion of various Saivite devotional poetic compositions from those as early 
as the Tirumurai to those as late as those of the Vīrašaiva ascetic Taņtapāņi 
Cuvamikal from the 19th century. 

Third, there is a consistent thread of didacticism, stressing ethical behav- 
iour, which runs through all the talks. The concept which features most 
prominently in elucidating ethics is aram, which is the Tamil equivalent 
of dharma, a word which Naniyar Atikal also uses. We see a hierarchization 
of ethics — the cultivation of virtue is differentiated, depending both on 
social status and one’s stage in life. The gods embody certain virtues appli- 
cable to everyone - Vinayaka thus shows us how to be both virtuous and 
valorous but, most importantly, how to be a loving and obedient child. For 
the person who is a social being, embedded within a household the guide- 
lines are clear: to cultivate learning (kalvi), which undergirds intelligence 
(arivu) and is the tree from which the flower of right conduct blooms; to 
keep good company; to follow, in the order given, the fourfold goals of life 
which are good conduct (aram), creating wealth (poru/), pleasure (inpam), 
and salvation (vitu); and to obey and love, in that ascending order, mother, 
father, the guru, and God - where guru approximates the most to God. 
Even within this framework those with a higher social status would be able 
to represent their virtue on a larger scale in the theatre of Tamil Saiva life. 
Thus, as Nacciyappa Cettiyar’s biography shows, Saiva virtue here translates 
into munificent acts of giving for the restoration of temples, maintenance 
of matha buildings, and supporting the atinam's annual festivals. As the his- 
torian Raj Kautaman has eloquently pointed out this is an ethical frame- 
work for the Tamil person which, in its broadest features, has a long textual 
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genealogy from the Tirukkuraļ to the bhakti literature to the late didactic 
texts (nitinülka]).? But, there is a second level of hierarchy that applies to 
the householder, on the one hand, and the ascetic, or the householder, 
who aspires to ascetic status, on the other, when it comes to salvation. It is 
clear that in setting up this distinction Naniyar Atikal is explicitly relying on 
the Tirukkural, which had emerged as the fundamental ethical handbook 
of Tamil religion prior to but even more so within colonial discourse.? 
One of Naniyar Atikal’s ethical talks relies on the understanding of the 
Tirukkural’s structure as laid down in the traditional commentaries on it, 
particularly that of Parimelalakar. In Parimelalakar's framing of the first sec- 
tion of the Tirukkural, the Arattuppal, a caesura is created between the first 
24 chapters, which are understood to be concerned with the conduct for 
the householder, Ilara iyal, and the next 13 chapters, which are considered 
to refer to the proper conduct for the ascetic, Turavara iyal. The virtues 
highlighted in this latter section are referred to by Parimelalakar explicitly 
as religious vows or viratankal (vratas) undertaken by those who desire salva- 
tion (vitu) and have decided to follow the path of asceticism (twravaram).™ 
Following these virtues, which are vows, Parimelalakar says, will lead to salv- 
ific knowledge (anam). In Naniyar Atikal’s talk from 1st October 1934, we 
see this identical understanding of the relevant chapters on asceticism with 
the additional caveat that the knowledge which arises from keeping these 
vows is placed within the Saiva devotional framework - the birth of such 
knowledge is a precondition for Siva’s spontaneous grace, which comes not 
from human wish but from divine love, which will then absorb the soul into 
salvation. What we see in Naniyar Atikal is not so much the universalization 
of dharma, which we saw in Ramalingar’s The Conduct but rather a context- 
and situation-specific ethics made eligible now to a larger public, allowing 
for a certain ambiguity of reception. Finally, Naniyar Atikal’s reliance on the 
Tirukkural places him firmly within the Tamil Vīrašaiva ethical framework, 
already familiar to us from the Citampara Cuvamikal's commentary on the 
Vairakkiyatipam, which was discussed in Chapter 3. 

In Naniyar Atikal's vision, the practice of virtue in everyday life, though 
held to high standards, still takes place within the hierarchical caste order. 
Nowhere is this more clear than in the account we have of Nacciyappa 
Cettiyar’s feeding activities. The description of Cettiyar’s feeding of pil- 
grims in the annual festivals associated with the atamam approvingly speaks 
of how this feeding was done “in accordance with the differences in reli- 
gion and caste”, as I have cited earlier. We can assume that different food 
arrangements were made for different castes of Saivas and that the places 
of eating were also separate. This was a world view which clearly remained 
a part of Naniyar Atikal’s Saivism. Further, the talks make a careful distinc- 
tion between the general virtues available to anyone and the higher virtues 
that can be pursued only by those serious about salvation, as the distinction 
between the virtues necessary for the householder and those for the ascetic 
shows. Nevertheless, there is also a move towards a more universal ethics, 
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and this sits side by side with the older notions of aram. This becomes appar- 
ent in his discussion of that key concept of cīvakāruņyam. 


Just as butter that nears fire, without thinking that it is melting melts, 
so one's heart should melt on seeing the suffering of others. Without 
compassion towards all living beings there is no value in things such 
as contemplation (tiyanam/dhyàána), devotion (pakti/bhakti) or intelli- 
gence (arivu).© 


It is undoubtedly the case that the emphasis on civakárunyam in Naniyar 
Atikal is the direct result of several factors: the significance of this term 
within Tamil Virasaiva works like the commentary of Tirupporür Citam- 
para Cuvamika] (17th-18th century) on the Vairākkiyatībam of Cantalinka 
Cuvamikal (ca. 17th century), whose works form part of the canon of Tamil 
Vīrašaivism; Ramalingar's own electrifying writings on the subject; Naniyar 
Atikal's undoubted familiarity with him due to the Tamil Vīrašaiva disciples 
of both men like Kantacamippillai; and the gradual apotheosis of Ramalin- 
gar within Saivite, nationalist circles in the first half of the 20th century. His 
oscillation in his talks between a relative and a universal Saiva ethics reflects 
the real challenges faced by religious figures such as himself when con- 
fronted by the demands of the Self-Respect Movement and Tamil modernity. 

Further, and finally, this Saivism is the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. Linguis- 
tically and in terms of doctrinal import, this Saivism makes no demarca- 
tion between the Sanskrit scripture of the Saivasiddhanta, the Upanisads 
considered as authoritative, and the Saivagamas, on the one hand, and the 
Tamil canonical texts on the other. They form a seamless whole for, at a 
doctrinal level, the Saivasiddhanta, he explicitly reminds us, is nothing but 
an elucidation of the Upanisads or the Vedanta, they are both one and 
it is in this sense that the Saivasiddhanta is Vaidika Saivism. This Tamil 
Saivism is, furthermore, trans-sectarian inasmuch as it ignores or renders 
irrelevant Vedantic boundaries in favour of a unified field of Tamil Saiva 
bhakti. This becomes particularly clear when we consider the genealogy of 
Naniyar Atikal’s doctrinal position as a Vīrašaiva himself towards a purport- 
edly doctrinally opposed school, that of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. 


The Trans-Sectarian Saiva Consensus 


By the 18th century, two different perspectives had emerged within the 
Tamil Saivasiddhanta on the relationship of Brahman, defined as Siva, 
to the world. Both perspectives took as their point of reference a certain 
understanding of Sivadvaita Vedanta in order to inflect their own Vedantic 
positions in relation to it. Here, we must keep in mind the genealogy of 
Sivadvaita Vedanta as it emerged from the Srikanthabhasya and then comes 
to be further reworked through a strong monistic bent in the Vīrašaiva 
Vedantic works," on the one hand, and in the writings of Appaya Diksita, 
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on the other, as Duquette (2015), McCrea (2014), and Fisher (2017) 
have recently demonstrated. The older perspective, which adhered to a 
strict Tamil Saiddhantika position, is exemplified in Umapati Civacariyar’s 
Civappirakacam, which is his interpretation of Meykantar’s Civarianapotam. 
In this, Umapati remains non-committal on Srikantha’s view that Siva is both 
the material (upadana) and efficient (nimitia) cause of the universe, even 
though it would appear to contradict the hitherto Saiddhantika position, 
exemplified in his own reading in the Civañānapõtam that Siva is only the 
efficient cause of the universe. Instead, Umapati interestingly indicates that 
Sivadvaita is very close to the Siddhanta - so much so that “the distinction 
between the two is only terminological not conceptual".? In contrast to this 
guarded rapprochement with Sivadvaita we have the unqualified endorse- 
ment of it in Šivāgrayogīs commentary on the Sanskrit Šivajūānabodham, 
the Brhadbhasya/Sivagrabhasya, where he is in complete agreement with the 
view that Siva is both the efficient and material cause of the world. Indeed, 
in his other writings as well, as Fisher has also pointed out,” he might be 
said to adhere to Sivadvaita in all its fundamental tenets. Strong though 
this influence of Sivadvaita was, within the Saivasiddhanta it did not by any 
means triumph as the Vedantic position to be adhered to, from a longue 
durée perspective. If one were to talk about the text which emerged as 
the locus classicus of mainstream Tamil Saivasiddhanta by the 18th century, 
and accepted as the final word on the subject, it was the monumental com- 
mentary, the Māpātiyam (Mahabhasya) on the Civafianacittiyár written by 
Civananamunivar /Civananayokikal (18th century) . In it Civahanamunivar 
faithfully adheres to Umapati’s elaboration on the categorization of dif- 
ferent schools of thought into those which are alien (puraccamayam) and 
those which are kindred (akaccamayam), and the gradations of those within 
them. Nearest in kinship are those Saivite schools of thought categorized 
as two: those which are proximate distant (akappuraccamayam) and those 
which are most proximate to the Šaivasiddhānta (akaccamayam). Among 
those listed within these last two categories are the following: the “Caivam 
that argues a doctrine of identity” (Aikyavātacatvam) is listed as part of the 
proximate distant group (akappuraccamayam) and the * Caivam that argues 
for a Sivadvaita” (Civáttuvitacaivam) is listed as the most proximate (akac- 
camayam).” Civatiànamunivar goes on to clarify why the aikyavāda Šaivas 
stay outside the inner boundary of those who are most proximate: 


The aikyavāda Saivas regard, in a special way, both the Vedas and the 
Sivagamas as authoritative sources of knowledge. They also disregard 
[those doctrines] within them which have been put aside and follow 
the prescribed path. Nevertheless since they do not accept the reality of 
āņava mala that is the root cause of all great evil, and since they dispar- 
age those sentences from the Saivagamas that establish its existence, 
those six schools have been kept separate as the proximate distant ones 
(akappuraccamayam) .” 
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He then goes on to point out the difference between Sivadvaita and the 
Siddhānta (which he equates with the concept of Cuttacaivam): 


Among the six proximate schools, the Civdttuvitam attributes change 
(pariņāmam) to the efficient cause (nimitta-karanam). Hence it can also 
be defined as the [school] that argues for this. Those who are not aware 
of these views of Cīvāttuvitacatvar enquiring about it . . . they swoon 
thinking that what is taught ultimately is similar to Cuttacaivam. It is 
only when one holds on to those ignorant of the subtle nature of Cut 
tacaivam that one separates it [from the Siddhanta]. Inasmuch as it [ Cut- 
tacaivam] is not different one must understand that it is included within 
Cittāntacaivam."* 


Stating this, and clearly differentiating Šivādvaita from the Siddhānta, 
Civanana- munivar points out that Umapati Civācāriyar, even while he keeps 
other forms of Šaivism in a separate category from the Šaivasiddhānta does 
not do this with Suddhadvaita. Thus, Suddhadvaita is included within the 
Saivasiddhanta and penultimate to this is the Sivadvaita. The Māpātiyam, 
in effect, as also its author Civanānamunivar, becomes the single authori- 
tative and final word on the Saivasiddhanta after its composition in the 
18th century. Indeed, Naniyar Atikal’s frequent and approving references to 
the former’s works in his own discourses are evidence of his unquestioned 
authority within the tradition. The Mapatiyam draws a clear line between 
Sivadvaita, on the one hand, and Suddhadvaita/ Siddhanta, on the other. 
The Saiddhantika doctrinal position on Tamil Vīrašaivism is further com- 
plicated by the difference between them on nava mala. The Māpātiyam, 
basing itself on the Civappirakacam of Umapati, clearly decries a certain 
group called the aikyavāda Šaivas because they do not believe in the exist- 
ence of anava mala. This in fact puts them into the slightly outer group 
of proximate others. Interestingly, and indubitably, the issue of the ulti- 
mate ontological existence of apava mala in the state of liberation was 
the main bone of contention with regard to the Vīrašaivas, who denied 
that they refuted its existence but conceded that they differed from the 
Saiddhantika view that it still remained in the state of liberation.” What 
this in turn implied was not insignificant. In the highest level of liberation 
in the ViraSaiva view, as we might speak of it post 17th century, there is the 
“oneness of the soul/accessory (aga) with Šiva in his form as the linga" — a 
doctrine called anga-linga-aikyavada, which veers towards an even stronger 
experiential non-dualism which stands in contrast to the Siddhanta’s weakly 
dualist position that, in the state of final release when the liberated soul 
enjoys the bliss of Siva (sivabhoga), a distinction still remains between the 
two, due to the continued existence of dnava-mala, between Siva and the 
self.” Indeed, at least by the time of the Māpāfiyam the * aikyavāda Saivas” 
could well be considered to refer to those who hold to the unity, for all 
intents and purposes, of Siva and the liberated soul as characterized in the 
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Virasaiva doctrine of liberation. For this reason, and also inasmuch as it 
draws an implacable line between Sivadvaita and the Siddhanta we might 
assume that the Māpātiyam in its orthodoxy and its author Civananamunivar 
would be deeply problematic and an anathema for the Tamil Virasaivas. 
Thus, at first sight, it appears paradoxical that a Vīrašaiva religious figure 
like Civafanamunivar is repeatedly and approvingly quoted by Naniyar 
Atikal in his own discourses. Not only that but Naniyar Atikaļ also repeat- 
edly gave talks on both the Saivasiddhanta and on its canonical figures such 
as Meykantar where he affirmed the validity of Meykantar’s doctrinal posi- 
tion and the universal validity of the Saivasiddhanta as the religion that 
encompasses other religions. This seeming paradox, of a Vīrašaivite affirm- 
ing the Saiddhantika doctrine in its entirety, dissolves when we take into 
account several factors — the very late official canonization of the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta and yet its hegemonic place by the 17th century in the land- 
scape of Tamil Saivism, the common textual canon of the Tamil bhakti cor 
pus between the Siddhanta and the Tamil Vīrašaiva traditions and, finally, 
the historical intertwining of the guru-disciple relationships of the Tamil 
Siddhanta-V irasaiva mathas. 

In a recent article on the canonization of the 14 texts considered the 
core corpus of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, which by the mid-20th century are 
selfevidently accepted as the Meykaņtacāttirankaļ, Rafael Klóber (2017) has 
convincingly shown the link between the emergence of a widespread public 
knowledge of the corpus and the history of print in the Madras Presidency. 
This leads him to conclude that, 


In the light of the hitherto analysis, it appears extremely likely that the 
present-day and sedimented understanding of the fourteen Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Sastras was not widely known as a fixed textual canon ofan explicit 
philosophy named Saiva Siddhanta before the late nineteenth century — 
especially not in the sense of a general and even public opinion.” 


Klóber is right but as he himself qualifies only partially right on the issue of 
knowledge and canonicity. Knowledge of what constituted the textual canon 
of any pre-modern religious tradition in South India, as indeed in much of 
the subcontinent, prior to the emergence of print, circulated almost exclu- 
sively in learned and primarily masculine theological circles. Also, we have no 
knowledge of how the Tamil Saivasiddhanta canon came to be anthologized 
in manuscript culture prior to print. In this context it would be correct to 
say that, within intramural learned circles, the school of philosophy called 
Saivasiddhànta has a long genealogy, moving from an early efflorescence as 
early as the 5th century CE in Kashmir to become rooted and develop as a dis- 
tinctive tradition of its own within South India, particularly the Tamil country, 
from as early as the 7th century, as far as the inscriptional evidence goes, 
though the textual evidence for it only stems from the 11th century cE.” 
It has also been convincingly shown that while the earlier Saivasiddhanta of 
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South India espoused an uncompromisingly dualist doctrine, the later Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta found greater elective affinities with Vedantic non-dualism 
due to the hegemonic pressure of the Smarta Saiva non-dualism, becom- 
ing increasingly both Vedantic” and only nominally dualist, exalting even 
the non-Tantric version of the Siva paricaksara mantra.” In a similarly emu- 
lative mode Vīrašaivism had already between the 15th and 17th centuries 
adapted itself to and borrowed heavily from Saiddhantika doctrine.*' In the 
Tamil context the textual transmission of the Vīrašaiva tradition has been 
scarce studied. In some pioneering work on the tradition Steinschneider 
(2016) has shown that we can, with the exception of a few works in the 16th 
century, only speak of the tradition as a major player in the Tamil literary 
landscape from around the 17th century when several figures emerge to 
compose the key works of the tradition, including the founding head of the 
Tiruppātirippuliyūr atzam, whose fifth successor is the subject matter of this 
chapter. It is also evident that at least some of these 17th-18th century works 
(as Steinschneider's analysis of the Avirdtavuntiydr of the late 17th century 
Vīrašaiva Pērūr Cantalinka Cuvamikal, as well as the commentary on it dem- 
onstrates clearly) sought to stake the higher religious ground of a kind of 
trans-sectarianism which was also a direct appeal for the constitution of a 
pan-Tamil Saiva landscape. Thus, by the time of Naniyar Atikal, through doc- 
trinal and hermeneutical moves which precede him by at least a century or 
two, Tamil Virasaivism had demonstrated its elective affinities with the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta and established common grounds with it textually, which 
made it doctrinally rather than ritually, virtually indistinguishable from the 
former. At the level of popular religion this meant staking and occupying the 
same grounds of Tamil Saiva devotionalism that the Saivasiddhanta occupied. 
Thus, a close look at the citations from Civatianamunivar in the Naniyar Atikal’s 
writings showed us that, rather than the doctrinally rigorous Māpātiyam, the 
works of Civatianamunivar that feature prominently, again and again, are his 
devotional poetic compositions. These include the Amutāmpikaippilļaittamil, 
Kalacaiccenkal unir vināyakar pillaittamil, Cepparaippati iracai akilantecuvari pati- 
kam, and, above all, his magnum opus the Karicipuranam (later completed by 
his disciple Kacciyappamunivar). In other words, the common, and histori- 
cally extended, popular and, until modernity, relatively open-ended canon 
of Tamil Saiva devotional works, in a very real sense, were considered, within 
specific contexts, to override Vedàntic doctrinal differences. Finally, there 
was the close teacher-disciple relationship when it came to the study of spe- 
cific texts between important figures of Tamil ViraSaivism in the 16th-17th 
centuries and their peers in the world of Tamil Saivasiddhanta. Three exam- 
ples should suffice: perhaps the most creative and significant Tamil Vīrašaiva 
author, Turaimankalam Civappirakaca Cuvamikal (17th century), was known 
to have studied under Vellaiyampala Tampiran of the Saivasiddhanta Taruma- 
pura átinam and even composed a work defending his guru.” Pērūr Catalinka 
Cuvamikal, the Virasaiva author of the Avirotavuntiyar, was supposed to 
have been the disciple of Turaiyür Civappirakaca Cuvamikal, who was said 
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to have converted from Šaivasiddhānta to Virasaivism.? The third exam- 
ple, is from the opening verses of what is considered the most important 
work composed by the first founding guru of the Tiruppātirippuliyūr atinam 
Arumuka Cuvamikal — “The Experience of Constant Concentration” (nittānupūti 
/nisthānubhūti). In the initial verses that deal with the divine origins of the 
work we have ten verses which delineate the teacher-disciple relationship of 
Arumuka Cuvamikal. This vertically descendant hierarchical lineage begins 
with Siva as Virattécuvarar (v.2) — his consort Periyanayaki (v.3) — Ganapathi 
(v.4) — Murukan (v5) — Nantitēvar (v.6) — the four samayācāryas of the 
Siddhanta, that is, Tiruianacampantar, Appar, Cuntarar, and Manikkavacakar 
(v.7). It is after this guru lineage which is common to all Tamil Saiva mathas 
that the Vīrašaiva lineage is explicitly evoked with the eighth verse paying 
homage to Vasavatevar and Cennavasavatévar followed by Kukai Namaccivayar 
(v.9) and, finally, the latter’s disciple Kuru Namaccivayar in verse 10. The 
authority of the text, reinforced by the lineage of its transmission given in 
the teacher-disciple lineage, establishes the common basis of both Tamil 
Virasaivism and the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. In other words, it can be reasonably 
stated that, by the 18th century at the very latest, there had been put into place already 
a trans-sectarian Tamil Saivism, with the Saivasiddhānta as foundational doctrine, 
which overrode mutually irreconcilable doctrinal Vedāntic affiliation between different 
strands of Tamil Saivism (with the exception of the Smarta tradition) in favour of a 
common Tamil bhakti foundation undergirded by the fluid exchange of guru—disciple 
lineages. It is this common pre-modern Saiva consensus whose genealogy 
needs to be more extensively mapped out for the pre-18th century, for us 
to come to an in-depth understanding of the nature of Tamil Saivism on the 
eve of the colonial period. This section of the chapter is a brief excursus into 
that subject matter in order to provide us with a template to understand the 
contours of Naniyar Atikal’s religious perspective, which a priori assumes its 
existence. 

In conclusion, we can say that even while this form of Saivism, effecting 
careful and strategic compromises between Tamil and Sanskrit, between 
ritual and meaning, between relative and universal ethics, continued to 
inhabit its local spaces and held its own within the lives of devotees linked to 
the atinam and the temple associated with it even up to today it came to be 
marginalized in Dravidian nationalist historiography, repeatedly challenged 
and rendered anachronistic even within its own time by Dravidian nation- 
alism's rejection of Sanskrit and the Self-Respect Movement’s rejection of 
caste, puranas, and traditional ritual. Thus, it came to occupy a peripheral 
space, as Nāniyār Atikaļ eventually did, in public memory which looked, as 
we will see, far more favourably on what was identified as the caste rejecting 
and universalistic ethics of Ramalinga Swamigal. Nevertheless, the emer- 
gence of the innumerable Saiva lay institutions which we saw in the previous 
chapter, as well as the participation of traditional Saiva religious heads like 
Naniyar Atikal which we saw in this chapter, were both important features of 
the transformed landscape of Tamil Saivism and Tamil religion in the early 
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decades of the 20th century. It is against the background of these momen- 
tous changes that we must contextualize and understand the reinterpreta- 
tions of Ramalinga Swamigal that became popular in print culture. These 
reinterpretations are the subject matter of the next two chapters. 
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On Comacuntara Nayakar, see Steinschneider (2016), Chapter 3. For a highly 
nuanced reading of J.M. Nallaswami Pillai as a precursor rather than an adher- 
ent to what emerged as decisively Neo-Saivite, see Bergunder (2010). On 
Maraimalai Adigal, see Vaithees (2015). 

See Koppedrayer (1990:11-13): 


The term adhinam (Tamil: atinam) . . . is applied only to non-Brahman 
Saiva centres in South India, and even then not to all non-Brahmin centres. 
Though related, the two terms matam and atinam, are not interchangeable. 
In Tamil usage, matam carries a connotation of place, though, as indicated 
above, the term matam is often used as an umbrella term for a wide range of 
religious centres and rest houses. In contrast, the term atinam designates an 
independent institution that has its own internal structure of authority. . . . 
In a rare attempt to define the term atinam, F. R. Hemmingway, the British 
District officer in the Thanjavur District, believed the term to designate *cen- 
tral mutts (matas) exercising control and supervision over subordinate mutts 
and other institutions such as temples". The term atinam suggests "property" 
and is possibly derived from a centre's association with property through 
its administration of temple endowments. The term appears in conjunction 
with centres in the Thanjavur District only in the eighteenth century, nearly 
a century and a half after they were founded, and after the Mahrattas had 
control of the area. By the mid-eighteenth century the term atinam replaces 
matam in copperplate grants to several of these centres. 


For a comprehensive bibliography of the works that deal with this and a lucid, 
brief summary, see Bate (2009:3-5). 

This hagiography was faithfully rendered into English and published, with some 
interesting omissions, by Koaval Jayaraman in 2009. This section of the chapter 
is indebted to Vélmurukan (1973:30—46). 

See Thurston and Rangachari (1909c:207-213). 

Tepstra (2014). 

On this biography as well as the founding legends and historical data associ- 
ated with the Kovalür/Tiruppatirippuliyür atiam, see my unpublished paper, 
“A Guru, an Átinam and a Book: Some Reflections on the Establishment of the 
Tamil Vīrašaiva Kovalür Atinam in the 17th century”. Paper presented at the 
Annual South Asia Conference at Madison, WI, 2018. 
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Narayanacami Pillai (1925:56). 
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Narayanacami Pillai (1925:512—513). 

“Tartan waist cloth, in chequered designs, worn by Muhammadans in the Straits 
and in Ceylon (MTL, vol. 2, 727). 

“A kind of coloured cloth” (MTL, Vol.2, 844). 
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“Tartan used by Muhammadans” (MTL, Vol.2, 1120). 

Narayanacami Pillai (1925:36). 
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For further reflections on Nakarattar religious self-fashioning from the late 19th 
century onwards, with reference to the texts of the Kovilür ätmam, see Steinsch- 
neider (2020). 
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Here Rudner is critiquing Milton Singer's neo-Weberian analysis of the Hindu 
business houses of the 1960s Madras. 
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Cutler (2003:284). This idea has been more comprehensively extended and 
explored in Ebeling’s 2010 book, in his fleshing out of the “economy of praise" 
within which the poet was anchored. 

Green (2014). 
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I am using the 2006 third edition of this volume. 

Murukavel (2006:iv). 

On the hagiography of this figure and his most significant work, the Nittānupūti 
(Nisthanubhüti), see Raman (unpublished talk, Madison South Asia Conference, 
2018). 

Within the Tamil Saiva religious tradition this kind of devotional poetry, with 


14th century) Neficuvitutütuin praise of his teacher Marainanacampantar. This is 
echoed by identical developments somewhat earlier on the Vaisnava side, begin- 
ning with the /ramanujanurr antati of Tiruvarankattamutanār (ca. 12th century). 
For an examination of this literature, see Raman (2020). 

Murukavel (2006:1-8). The talk was noted down, in an abridged form, by 
Palacuppiramania Mutaliyar. 

The Nittānupūti a poetic composition on Sivayoga of the first guru, categorically 
declares, within itself (lines 6-8) that this is not a composition of the human 
author but the words of Siva himself and contained in the Uttaravatilagama 
which Arumuka Cuvamikal has, through his meagre intellectual efforts ren- 
dered into Tamil. Regarding the provenance of the text within the 28th patala 
of the Uttaravātūlāgama my current state of research has been able to unearth 
only two printed versions of the latter. There is the Vātulotara agama available in 
the Muktabodha website which seems to begin only with the 40th patala in the 
edition and is, therefore, not very useful for my purposes. The general tenor of 
the text, from my brief survey of it, seems to pertain to ritual activity rather than 
containing a yoga section. The other version, which might be more promising 
in yielding a yoga section, is the Vatulasuddha the colophones of some manu- 
scripts of which even use the word uttara to describe it. The edition made avail- 
able to me, unfortunately, contains only ten pafalas, thereby also negating the 
possibility of our finding a Sanskrit version of the NC within it. In this context 
it might be useful to reflect on some astute and knowledgeable observations of 
Dominic Goodall on a long quotation attributed to the Kāraņāgama which is 
later cited in a 16th-century text, the Asaucadipika, but which he was unable to 
locate in any of the available printed editions of the Kāraņāgama. He (2018:134) 
points out that: 


One might therefore assume that the quotation is pseudoepigraphal and 
dismiss the passage as "spurious". But it may be that the 16th-century author 
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of the Āšaucadīpikā had access to another Kāraņāgama — since lost or mould- 
ering in unidentified manuscripts — that was as old as any of the Karanagamas 
printed. Furthermore, it is perhaps it is worth observing that the notion of 
pseudoepigraphy in the context of such scriptures is in any case moot: while 
some Šaiva tantras show little evidence of layers of composition and may 
well have been produced at a single go (the Mrgendrāgama and Kiranatantra 
might be examples of such unitary works), many others . . . circulate pri- 
marily in variously ordered fragments of varying size. It is therefore possible 
that that the various larger manuscript-versions that have come down to us 
are the end-results of streams not only of transmission but also of processes 
of accretion and editorial reorganisation. . . . for some South Indian tem- 
ple Agamas, however, such as the Saks masastra and, in differing degrees, 
also the Kāmikā and the Kāraņa, some manuscripts of the transmission may 
reflect different moments in a stop-start editorial process that never actually 
reached a smooth finish. 


I have preferred to leave the dating of the texts prior to the 15th century unspec- 
ified inasmuch as to profess a date for Tamil literature for earlier periods is often 
a matter of speculation rather than based on firm evidence. 

Klóber (2017:200). 

On Maraimalai Adigal's contribution towards the formation of this organiza- 
tion, see Vaithees (2015:101-103). The English author of Naniyar’s biography, 
Jayaraman (2009:31), who faithfully follows the Tamil biography of Velmurukan 
which was first brought out in 1978, has the following to say about this event: 


Our Adigal was also worried at the deterioration of the consciousness of reli- 
gion among the Tamil population. . . . The greatest Tamil School of Thought 
called the Shaiva Siddhanta Philosophy was very well venerated and patron- 
ized by the Mutts in the South but there was no association in Chennai to 
patronize the Philosophy. Adigal wanted a Sabha based in Chennai that 
could impart to the world the final truth of the three eternal verities. . . . At 
the Mutt in Tirupadiripuliyur, on 07.07.1905, our Adigal, presiding over the 
function, inaugurated the Saiva Siddhantha Mahasamajam. Sadasivam Pil- 
lai of Chidambaram Navalar Patasalai was nominated as the President, and 
Maraimalai Adigal, the Secretary of the Mahasamaj. 


Murukavel (2006:123). 

Murukavel (2006:125): arivumayamana, nanta vativamāna onrai ariyaventum. 
atuvē civam. . . . civattin campantamé caivam. an ātiyāka ellam arinta, ellam ceyyavalla, 
enrum ulla vastu civaperuman. enr aikkum catvacittāntam untu. cilarāl velippatuttiya 
polututān árampittatu enru kollaventam. 

Murukavel (2006:126). 

Murukavel (2006:126): vētāntat te ivē cittantam enpatu. vētāntam, cittantam irantum 
onrutān; vralla. 

Murukavel (2006:127). 

Murukavel (2006:59). 

Murukavel (2006:64—66). 

Murukavel (2006:68): katavulukkum uyirukkum ulla atvaita campantattai meykant ar 
vilakkum mur aiyé ciranta tonr àkum. 

Murukavel (2006:69): itaippol katavul uyir ákiya irantu verupatta porulkal onru 
kütumpotu onrākātatum irantallamaiyumakiya nilaiyai eytukinrana. ituvé meykantar 
kūrum attuvitamākum. 

Murukavel (2006:129): pirappai aruttal uyir tammal mutiyā. waivan al taraventiyate. 
Murukavēl (2006:130): waivanai ariyum mey unarvmal iraivan kotukkap pruvatu vitu. 
Murukavēl (2006:131-132). 

Murukavēl (2006:135—136). 
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This was brought out as a separate pamphlet in 1987, titled, "What we need" 
(Namakku véntuvana) by the matha. 

Let us recollect that this is the identical list that we saw mentioned in the Vallaldar 
Cattiram, in Chapter 3. 

It is important to remember that the Saivite perspective was that Siva is the 
real protagonist of the Ramayana who sets into motion the entire plot of it. 
This has been shown by Bronner (2011), when it comes to the work of the 
Saivite polymath Appaya Diksita. But we need not assume that this perspective 
was new to Appaya Diksita in the 16th century. Rather, as Sutton (2000:183) has 
pointed out with regard to studies of the Mahābhārata, summing upon other 
informed studies, and concluded, “Visnu and Siva are not alternate Deities in 
the epic, glorified in sectarian interpolations, but should be taken as comple- 
mentary features of one, Supreme Deity manifest alternately depending on 
which divine feature was appropriate”. That both a nuanced or more narrowly 
sectarian understanding of the theistic aspects of the two epics might have long 
existed in the South of India is not unlikely. One tantalizing reference to Siva 
being the one who defeated Ravana is already to be found in the eighth verse 
of Tirunanacampantar’s first decade of the Tēvāram on Tirupiramapuram. But, 
thus far, we have virtually no comprehensive work on the Saivite textual recep- 
tion of the Ramayana or the Mahābhārata in the Tamil region prior to the 16th 
century, though we do have hints that, from the perspective of the orthodox 
Saivasiddhanta, the former was not even considered a religious, let alone canoni- 
cal text! On this, see the remarks of Vanmikanathan (1976:449): “I remembered 
at once my Caiva-Siddhaantic grandfather who considered the Raamayana a 
secular book and would not give it a place along with the Thevaaram and the 
Thiruvaacakam on the shelf in his prayer-room”. 

Naniyar Atika] (1987:5). 

Naniyar Atika] (1987:14). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (2003:132). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (2003:131). 

Shulman (1980:353). 

On the early Christian Protestant critique of the Tamil purāņic literature, see 
Young and Jebanesan (1995) and Dharampal-Frick (1999). 

Raj Kautaman (2008). 

On this, see Blackburn (2000). 

Tirukkural, Parimēlalakar urai, p. 76: ini muraiyānē turavaram küriya totankinār. 
turavaram āvatu mērkūriya illarattin valuvātu oluki arivutaiyaray pirappinai 
anc, vituparrin poruttu turantarkku uritaya aram. atutan vinai mācu tīrntu 
antakkaraņankaļ tūya àtarporuttu avarār kakkappatum viratankalum, avarrān avai 
tūya āyavali utippataya tianamum ena truvakaippatum. 

As far as I can gauge, Parimélalakar is the first commentator to make this 
crucial division in the Arattuppal between the chapters, listing some as referring 
to Illaram and, subsequently, those that follow as pertaining to Turavaram. We 
do not see this division in the commentaries before him though they are listed 
in a verse of Cankam poetry, attributed anachronistically to Ericcalur Malatanar. 
Naniyar Atikal (1987:3). 

On the polemical debates that ranged in the 19th to early 20th centuries on how 
to define the Saivasiddhanta, the terminology of Vedic Saivism and the disputes 
with the Advaitins, see Steinschneider (2016). 

Thus, as Fisher (2017:322) has mentioned the Vīrašaiva Šivādvaita tex- 
tual tradition is "inspired in its earliest stages by a reading of Srikantha's 
Brahmasūtrabhāsya” and then the following works: *Siddhāntašikhāmaņi” of 
a certain Šivayogi Šivācārya, Sripathi’s Srīkarabhāsya on the Brahmasütras, the 
Kriyāsāra of “Nilakantha Sivacarya”, 14th century. And (iv) the efflorescence 
of Sivadvaita literature in Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada, 15th-16th 
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centuries. Kumāratēvar (17th century), whose writings and particularly the 
Cuttacatakam, which has been central to our understanding of Ramalingar’s doc- 
trines throughout the book, speaks of his own system as Sivadvaita in the last line 
of verse 94 of the Cuttacātakam: innilai cāmattacippatam uraikkum itu civāttuvitam 
enruņarvā). 

Fisher (2017). 

Sivaraman (1973:38). 

Fisher (2017). 

Sivaraman (1973:38): “Dravida Māpādiam (Skt. mahābhāsyam) as this work is 
called, bears evident influence from three guarters — (i) Pauskara-Bhāsya of 
Umapati, (ii) Sivagra — Bhāsya, and (iii) Sivārkamaņi-Dīpikā of Appaya”. 
Civahanamunivar (1936:42-43): akappurac camayam pacupatam, māviratam, 
kāpālam, vāmam, vairavam, aikyavātacaivam ena aruvakaippatum. akaccamayam 
pātāņavāta caivamutar civāttuvitacaivamīrāka āruvakaippatum. 

[Here we have a footnote which adds the following: pātāņavāta caivam, pētavāta 
caivam, civacankirantaváta catvam, īcuvaravikāravāta caivam, ctvāttuvitavāta cai- 
vam enpana. | 
Civananamunivar (1936:44): 44:... aikkiyavatacaivar vētaū civakamam irantar kum 
cir appuvakaiyar piramāņan kontu, avarril vilakkiyana olittu vititta vali ol ukuvarayinum 
ellap perunkātirkum mūlakāranamākiya āņavamalattuņmai kollamaiyanum, atan 
unmai cülikkwü civākamavākkiyankaļai ikaltalànum avvaruvakaic camayamum 
akappurac camayam ena vēruvait teiappattana. 

Ibid:  akaccamayamáranut civāttuvita caivamāvatu — nimittakaranattukkup 
parinaman küruvatalin, atu nimittakāraņapariņāmavātam enavun kurappatum. 
annanankonta civáttuvitacaivar karuttunarátàr civdttuvitacaivamavatu 
yatovenavum . . . wutikkan euttotuppatun cuttacaivampolum enavum mayan kuvar. cutt- 
acaivam nutpapporul unarámaimaálttiriye parri ve woaikkappatt atanr ik karuttuvakaiyār 
ciltānta caivattin vēranmaiyir cuttacaivan cittāntacaivattuļ atankum enrunarka. 
On this doctrinal difference, see Irattinacapapati (1977:287, 370). 

re. Sivaraman (2001:414): 


Certain distinctions are, however, to be kept in mind in this account of šiva- 
bhoga. Experience of self, and Siva’s “experience” inseparably coincident and 
even coalescent as they are, must still be distinguished in so far as self in not 
identical with Siva though always “one” with it. 


Klóber (2017:209). Indeed, Klóber's research on this issue is reinforced 
by the entry on the publishing history of the 14 texts in the Caiva Camayak 
Kalaikkalaficiyam (CCK) where we are given the following crucial pieces of 
information: 


The first person to publish the 14 scriptures (only müla form) was Maturai 
Nayakam Pillai. He was the first to state that the scriptures (cattirankal) are 
14. The year of publication was 1866. He brought it out in four sections. 
The person who aided this publication was Arani Jakir Kaci Narayanacami 
Mutaliyār. From 1871 Konrai Mānakaram Canmuka Cuntara Mutaliyar 
published the scriptures individually together with an old commentary. 
In 1897 Kafici Nakalinka Mutaliyar (1865-1950) published the Cittanta 
Cattiras as one work together with commentary. He was a disciple of Püvai 
Kalyanacuntara Mutaliyar. The person who gave the money for this publica- 
tion was Iramanatapuram Paskara Cétupati. He was the person who first gave 
the name meykanta cāttirankaļ to the cittānta scriptures. 

(CCK.8.301) 


One further issue which shows that the canon remained by no means decided 
even in the 19th century and beyond comes to the fore on the vexing issue of 
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Of a single author within the consolidated canon. This particularly revolved 
around the issue of whether he was the author of the Un mainerivilakkam at all, a 
short text that the first time explicates solely on the dašakārya of the Siddhanta. 
Mu. Arunacalam (2005:153—156) is firmly of the opinion that it was composed 
by Cikàli Tattuvanatar (whom he dates between 1350 and 1375). He bases 
his opinion on the views of Anavarata Vinayakam Pillai (1877—1940) and also 
points out that both in some manuscripts and the early print editions it is Cikali 
Cirrampalanatikal's Tukalarupotam, and not the Unmainerivilakkam, which is 
included within the 14-fold canon. 

On the earliest Saiddhantika author of South India, Ramanatha, and his com- 
pendium of Saiddhantika doctrines titled Siddhantadipika, see Goodall (2014) 
and his comment to the effect that, 


No pre-twelfth century works in Tamil appear to have been considered to be 
in any sense Saiddhantika until after the twelfth century... This is of course 
not to say that the Saivasiddhanta had not long reached the Tamil-speaking 
South, for we know if its presence there as early as the seventh century from 
Pallava inscriptions . . . but no surviving Sanskrit or Tamil literature belong- 
ing to this current of thought is known to us that proclaims a Southern origin. 

(page 180, footnote 39) 


It is indisputable that the Tamil Saivasiddhanta saw itself as existing in the 
tradition of a philosophical tradition of this name at least by the 14th century. 
Our evidence for this is Umapati Civacariyar's Civappirakácam where, in the early 
verses about the text he has composed the author explains that he is dealing 
with the Saivasiddhanta, which is a clarification of Vedanta in his work: pirivarum 
attuvitamakun cirappinatày vetantat telivan caivacittantat tiran inku terikkal urram. 
Sanderson (2014:87, footnote 357): 


There is another respect in which the neo-Siddhanta [Sanderson's term for 
the Tamil Saivasiddhanta] comes closer to Smarta doctrine. For it has rede- 
fined liberation not as the manifestation (abhivyaktih) of the soul’s equality 
with Siva (sivasamyam), the doctrine of the Kashmirian Saiddhantikas and 
their South Indian followers, but as the direct experience of the bliss of Siva 
through oneness with him. 


Sanderson (2014:88): 


It sought to draw itself closer to the dominant Smārta Saiva tradition of the 
region. It also reached out to the uninitiated majority by shifting the empha- 
sis from the Siddhanta's Tantric Mantras, accessible only to initiates, to the 
universal Saiva Mantra advocated for lay devotees in the Sivadharma corpus 
and the Saiva Puranas, namely the Paficaksara (five-syllable) NAMAH SIVAYA, 
a feature that the neo-Siddhanta shares with the Vīrašaiva movement. 


Sanderson (2014:85): “This latter [Vīrašaiva] literature is heavily dependent 
on the doctrinal sources of the Saiddhantikas, both their scriptures and such 
exegetical or secondary works as the Tattvaprakása, the Siddhāntašekhara, and the 
Siddhāntasārāvalī”. 

Zvelebil (1995:177). 

Steinschneider (2016:301). 


8 Tiru.Vi.Ka 


Ramalingar’s Camaracam as 
Radical Equality 


Autobiography and Religion 


In 1944, Tiruvarür Vi. Kaliyanacuntara Mutaliyar (1883-1953) known as 
Tiru.Vi.Ka- Tamil and Saivite scholar, Congress politician, and Trade Union 
leader and activist - published an account of his life titled, Vālkaikkuribpukaļ 
(Life Notes). He made it very clear in the Tarruvay (Introduction) that he had 
long been averse to writing about himself or his own life. But, eventually he 
concluded that inasmuch as his life carried the impress of the social and 
political movements of his time a record of it would be necessary.! Thus, 
as has been observed in the study of the autobiography in South Asia, the 
emergence of life histories such as his in this particular period was closely 
connected to larger social and historical forces at work. It has been pointed 
out that as “a sustained narrative account of one's own life, autobiographi- 
cal writings began to appear in Indian languages only in the second half of 
the nineteenth century".? 

Simultaneously, even while these life histories, as Arnold and Blackburn 
call them, are about the narration of the self they are very often also not 
about the reveries of a subject who reflects on her/his interior life but 
more that of the self-in-society where, *they define themselves in relation 
to larger frames of reference, especially those of family, kin, caste, religion, 
and gender"? In this context, Kaviraj's analysis of one of the earliest auto- 
biographies in Bengali, the Atmacarit of Sibnath Sastri, is important for 
understanding why men like Sastri or Tiru.Vi.Ka, as we will see, felt the 
need to put down in writing their life histories. Kaviraj points out that Sastri 
narrated his life perhaps for the following reasons: 


because it was his sense that his life showed the transformation of some 
of the most fundamental definitions of social conduct, the meanings of 
religion, leading a religious life, and the everyday activities of living in 
amarriage, raising children and passing one’s life with friends. All 
these changed historically, and he thought, correctly, that his life was 
an excellent example of how it had changed, and what people had to 
go through to make that change happen.* 
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In the Tamil context, as Venkatachalapathy points out, the earliest autobiog- 
raphers, starting from Ananda Ranga Pillai in the 18th century must prop- 
erly be called diarists — in that their memoirs were records of things they 
did, people they met, and books they read. Thus, the unpublished diaries of 
prominent people like V.T. Subramania Pillai (1846-1909) and Maraimalai 
Adigal (1872-1950) which they might have intended to publish someday, 
none of which have seen the light of day, belong to this category.* Venka- 
tachalapathy also traces the serious emergence of autobiographical writing 
in the Tamil context to around the 1930s — a period which saw the conflu- 
ence of factors like the confirmed status of print culture, the emergence of 
popular periodicals, and the by now established familiarity with the novel 
form. Among the noteworthy autobiographies to come out of this period 
were those of U.Ve Caminataiyar and Tiru.Vi.Ka, not the least because they 
were both animated by the impulse to record “as history" their own times. 
Tiru. Vi.Ka's Valkaikkurippukal is divided into 16 chapters which follow a 
certain biographical and ideological arc — moving on from the Tūrruvāy 
(Introduction) which justifies this project, followed by four further chap- 
ters titled Pirappu (Birth), Kulantaimai (Childhood), Jotitam (Astrology), 
Pallippatippu (School Studies), and Pillaimai (Boyhood). We might identify 
these chapters as forming a coherent unit for one important reason. These 
chapters deal with the past of the autobiographical narrator who sees it as 
belonging to a biographical time already ruptured into “those days” (anta 
nal) and “these days" (inta nal). The narrating of one's life history, there- 
fore, becomes a means of negotiating the modernity of the latter.* But we 
have to be particularly careful in this context to conflate the impressions and 
the nostalgia attached to “those days” with a scrupulous recording of “tradi- 
tion”. Rather, as Udaya Kumar rightly reminds us, the negotiation between 
“tradition” and “modernity” is less about the old and the new and rather 
that, “the empirical and mythographic discourses both appear to have 
emerged from an encounter with colonial governance and scholarship”.’ 
From the seventh chapter onwards till the tenth of the Valkaikkurippukal we 
have adulthood and the expansion of horizons — Kalvi (Studies), Uliyam (Ser- 
vice), Araciyal (Politics), Tolilalar Iyakkam (Labour Movement). After this the 
narrative shifts to what one might call a reflections section, where the nar- 
rator deals with the themes which have engaged him throughout his life as 
well as contributed to making him a public persona in Tamil history. These 
are Chapters 11-14 which then conclude with two chapters on an encroach- 
ing mortality and a stock taking of what most matters to him, with which the 
narrative ends. Of particular significance here, though the theme is there 
throughout the Valkaikkurippukal, is chapter 11 Camayamum can márkkamum 
(Religion and the can markkam), where Tiru.Vi.Ka summarizes his thoughts 
on religion. His musings in this chapter are faithfully reflected in his two 
other works, which deal directly or indirectly with Ramalingar. Both these 
works — Caivattin camaracam and Irāmalīnka Guvāmikaļ tiruvullam ( The Sacred 
Heart of Ramalinga Swamigal, henceforth, The Scared Heart) deal with the idea 
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of camaracam, which he sees as central to Ramaligar’s thought, to Saiva reli- 
gion in particular and to all religions in general. The life history and these 
two books are intimately intertwined with each illuminating the other. Thus, 
this chapter begins by looking at the two works to understand Tiru.Vi.Ka’s 
reading of Ramalingar and then returns to the life history to examine how 
Tiru.Vi.Ka arrived at his mature views on Ramalingar by coming to a certain 
understanding of his own religious life and the turns it took, thus transform- 
ing both Ramalingar and himself in the process. 

The first work Caivattin camaracam was written in 1925, followed by a book 
that engaged specifically with Ramalingar's thoughts in 1929. This latter 
book was The Sacred Heart, which had its beginnings in 1927. The incentive 
for writing it was the 1927 Canmārkka Mānātu in Mayavaram, where Tiru. 
Vi.Ka was asked to give a keynote address. His talk was called Camaraca 
Canmārkka Cankam and was later serialized in his journal Navacakti. This 
essay was subsequently expanded and published as this extended rumina- 
tion on Ramalingar in 1929. 

In his Preface (munnurai) to The Sacred Heart Tiru.Vi.Ka speaks of an 
ancient path of right conduct, araneri, that has existed in the Tamil region 
since time immemorial. It is a conduct sanctioned by God himself, Siva in 
his form as the guru, Daksiņāmūrti and comes via him to the singers of the 
Tamil devotional poetry, the Tirumurai and then to the composers of the 
Meykantacāttirankaļ and then to Tayumanavar.? The book is structured into 
five chapters: torruvay (Introduction), artvuruttal (Instruction), murai (Right 
Conduct), pēru (Reward), and dlamai muyarci (Youthful Efforts) which has one 
sub-section, iruvāy ( Culmination). Here we will look at how, through each 
of these chapters, Tiru.Vi.Ka constructs an analytic framework for under- 
standing Ramalingar's religion as a universal Saivism which is commensu- 
rate with a modern understanding of the laws of the natural world. 

Before we look at Tiru.Vi.Ka’s closely reasoned account of Ramalingar's 
religion we need to look at his source materials and his practices of cita- 
tion in this work and his justification for this in the Introduction. Tiru.Vi.Ka 
explains that in seeking to understand and explicate Ramalingar he will 
concentrate solely on his own writings and not on hagiographies/biogra- 
phies about him. The latter he says capture only, like a photograph, a physi- 
cal description. It is only the writings that capture the heart of a person.? 
Thus, through entirely avoiding the hagiographies and biographies, Tiru. 
Vi.Ka also avoids a contextualization of Ramalingar the person within his 
own times or later. This also enables him to ignore the more controversial 
aspects of the life story, the stories of the miracles, the traditional and enig- 
matic mystery of his disappearance, etc., — to mention some of the greater 
difficulties of integrating Ramalingar into a narrative of Modern Shaivism. 
Rather, the focus on the works makes this an account of the history of Rama- 
lingar’s ideas which is nevertheless structured as a traditional work of edifi- 
cation, leading the reader through the stages of a path to the highest ends. 
The Sacred Heart is copious in its citations of Ramalingar’s works and takes 
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recourse to very few other citations — we have 275 single verses quoted from 
the Tiruvarutpa and only eight verses (5 from Appar's Tēvāram and 5 from 
Aruņakirinātars Kantaralankaram and Kantaranupüti) from other Saivite 
works. Tiru.Vi.Ka, thus, demonstrates his intention of reading Ramalingar, 
he says, on his own terms in order to glean what he stands for. At the same 
time the citations from the Tiruvarutpd are chosen with a definite purpose. 
Thus, in the chapter Ar?vuruttal Tiru.Vi.Ka explains: 


Swami’s instruction runs like waters at high tide, multifaceted, in the 
tirumurais he gave. There is one place where that flood looks like waters 
that have stilled and become a full lake and that is the 6th tirumura?. That 
which shines like the face of that tirumuraiis the Arutperuricoti akaval.'° 


This emphasis on the final published volume of Ramalingar's poetic cor- 
pus and, within it, on the Arutperuricoti Akaval is confirmed in the poetic 
selections within The Sacred Heart. A detailed look at the verses cited shows 
that they are not only overwhelmingly from the sixth book but, further, the 
citations show a close reading over the entire length of this final volume 
consisting of 144 long and short poems. The Arutperuricott Akavalis Poem 81 
of this corpus in the Üran Atikal edition. In making this deliberate choice of 
restricting Ramalingar's religious views to the final book of the Tiruvarutpa 
Tiru.Vi.Ka concluded that it was the summit of Ramalingar's religious vision. 
This, as we saw in Chapter 2, had become the accepted paradigm for think- 
ing about the poetic corpus already in the hagiographies. Nevertheless, even 
while taking over this paradigm Tiru.Vi.Ka draws some interesting new impli- 
cations from it, absent in the hagiographies. The best place to look for this 
reinterpretation of the poetic corpus is in the fourth chapter of The Sacred 
Heart. Here, Tiru.Vi.Ka establishes that if we examine what Ramalingar did 
to attain the religious experience he eventually had, then we would need 
to look at certain practices and decisions of his from his youth and emulate 
them. These related to his guru, his sacred book, and his deity. 


Guru 


If we investigate the life and words of Atikaļ it will become very clear that 
he had one guru, one book and one deity for worship. Who was the guru 
he took hold of? Which was the book? Who as the deity of worship? The 
guru was Tiruūānacampantar; the book the Tiruvācakam; the deity was 
Murukapperuman. These three purified his life and conferred on him the 
greatness that he was to get.!! 


Tiru Vi.Ka refers specifically to the Vallal lineage saying that they had taken 
Tirufianacampantar as their guru like Ramalingar.? But, he does not draw 
out the implications of this relationship between Ramalingar and the Vallal 
lineage for the textual genealogy of the former's doctrines. Rather, he takes 
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the affinity in an entirely new direction of the identical nature of subjective 
religious formations. He begins by saying that Tirutianacampantar, as his 
name reveals, is anyone who comes coupled with wisdom. Those, therefore, 
who seek any guru who confers wisdom take Tirunanacampantar as their 
teacher and obtain the deathless state and experience divine happiness. He 
adds that even those from other countries and other faith, truth be told, 
resort to Tirunanacampantar though he is named differently in those coun- 
tries. He is the person who is gracing people with wisdom, holding different 
names as he is in different countries.'* Further, for those who seek to obtain 
him, and look inwards, Tirunanacampantar manifests himself in all reality. 
“This introspection (akanokku) ", Tiru.Vi.Ka says, “is called either yogic vision 
or mānatakkāfci (Clairvoyance) ".'* He then goes into a personal confession: 


I read the life story of Tirutanacampantar; I recited the Tēvāram 
he imparted; I worshipped his form. Whenever the thought of 
Tirunanacampantar arose, unwittingly, it was customary for a certain 
kind of tenderness (nekilvu) to arise in me. In my life there is no limit 
to the research on Tiruhanacampantar.'? 


A little further in this section on guru Tiru.Vi.Ka speaks of some persons who 
obtain the grace of God and are themselves divine. These persons have a 
leader, and one should obtain God's grace only through him. He then adds: 

That great person will take on a physical body sometimes and protect the 
earth. 


When once hindrances arose to the true path that he taught through 
some seers, he appeared as Iratapatévar [« Rsabhadeva, the first of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras| and imparted the path of grace (arulnari). Later 
once that path decayed he entered into the Buddha and caused right 
conduct (aram) to grow. Then he was born as Christ and taught love. . . . 
It is he who appeared as Tirunanacampantar in the Tamil country and 
showed one God.’® 


Saying this, Tiru.Vi.Ka addresses the vexed issue of the hagiographical 
anecdote about Tirutanacampantar which becomes a well-known trope 
from its narration in the classic Saivite hagiography of the 12th century, the 
Periyapuranam of Cekkilar. This relates to his literary and verbal contests with 
the Jains of Madurai leading to their defeat. Once this happens the king of 
Madurai, who had been healed of a fever by Tirunanacampantar and con- 
verted from Jainism to Saivism as a result, decides to punish the Jains: 


The king then addressed Kulacciraiyar [his minister]: “These Jains con- 
sented to this contest, and they have been beaten", he said, *Now in just 
retribution for the crime which they committed against the holy child, 
let them be impaled on sharp stakes". Campantar bore no personal 
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animosity against towards the Jains, but made no objection to the king's 
just sentence. “Since these unworthy Jains perpetrated an outrage at the 
monastery where the Saivite devotees were staying”, he declared, “Their 
sentence is appropriate”. In full public view, Kulacciraiyar had the stakes 
prepared and set up in rows. When all was ready, for their part in the 
attempted arson at Campantar’s monastery eight thousand Jains from 
the eight hills around the city impaled themselves upon the stakes." 


As Peterson (1998) has pointed out not only do we have no historical evidence 
that affirms this large-scale violence perpetuated against the Jains in Madurai 
in the second half of the first millennium CE but even Cékkilar seems anxious 
to show that Tiruiānacampantar did not instigate the impalement though he 
approved of it.'* Nevertheless, here we have Tiru.Vi.Ka feeling the compul- 
sion to absolve Tirunanacampantar of this cruelty in the 1920s: 


Some may ask how one could call a person who destroyed Jains and 
Buddhists Itapatevar and the Buddha. I have explained clearly in my 
Preface to Buddhism in Tamil Works that Tiru&ianacampantar was not the 
kind of person to destroy the righteous ways of Jainism and Buddhism 
...In the Tamil region in those days there prevailed the darkness of 
unrighteousness in the name of Jainism and Buddhism. Nanacampantar 
ventured to destroy only those.'? 


Tiru.Vi.Ka’s defense of Tiruianacampantar in the 1920s must also be seen 
within the context ofa polemical discourse which centred around the defense 
of him generally and particularly with reference to his mythical impalement 
of the Jains. This defense arose in the context of Christian-Saivite polemics, 
where perceived Christian slights against Tirunanacampantar particularly 
and interestingly focusing on his supposed lack of cēvakāruņyam were being 
strongly refuted by Saivite religious standard bearers in the first decades of 
the 20th century. An important text in this regard was the polemical tract 
written and published by Kacivaci Centinataiyar (1848-1924), a Sri Lankan 
Saivite scholar who had been a student of Arumuga Navalar and had relo- 
cated himself in the latter phase of his life to Tirupparankunram (Madurai 
district), opened a school there in 1902 called the Vaitika Cuttāttuvita 
Caivacittānta Vittiyācālai and taught Saiva scriptures.” Centinataiyar’s 
polemical tract titled Cīkālibperuvālvin civakarunniyamatci (The Magnificence 
of the Compassion towards all Beings of the One of High Birth from Cīkāli), and 
published in 1904, was a savage response to a purported article which had 
appeared in a monthly journal from Kerala called Arivu Vilakkam comparing 
Jesus and Tirufanacampantar and condemning the latter as heartless for 
his treatment of the Jains.” In his polemical broadside Centinataiyar begins 
with a general defense of Saivism as a timeless revelation given directly by 
Siva before coming to the specific events of Tirufanacampantar at Madurai. 
His argument is that the poet-saint’s adversity against the Jains must be seen 
as the equivalent of hacking and throwing away branches which prevent 
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the growth of healthy plants and not as a sin but a healthy act of preserving 
the good.” It is further pointed out that it was the Jains who volunteered 
themselves for impalement if defeated and not Tirutianacampantar who 
sought to actively harm them.? Centinataiyar concludes his arguments by 
showing the poet-saint’s compassion was twofold: first, he purified the Jains 
by having them impaled since after death they would ascend to heaven and 
be reborn in the right religious path after that, and second, he made sure 
that families of the Pandya kingdom beginning with the king were on the 
right path, by converting them to Šaivism.** 

I cite this discourse not only to show that just like for Centinataiyar but 
also for Tiru.Vi.Ka speaking decades later and from a very different vantage 
point on Saivism, there were certain Saiva verities — like the greatness of 
Tirunanacampantar — which could not be questioned. But there is a further 
detail to be noted here and this is the well-grounded conjecture that Tiru. 
Vi.Ka would have been familiar with Centinataiyar's tract as he was with the 
writings of the small circle of Sri Lankan Saivite scholars, fierce polemicists 
all, who had a profound influence on the remaking of Saivism in the Tamil 
country between the mid-19th and early 20th century. At the head of the roll 
call of names was Arumuga Navalar himself, followed by his disciples such 
as Katirvērpiļļai (1844-1907), Centinataiyar, and Capapati Navalar (1844— 
1903) — all battle-scarred veterans of an anti-Christian polemical feud that 
Navalar had perfected in Jaffna against Christian attacks on Saivism. They 
carried forward this polemical war further in their own activities and writ- 
ings, supplemented by their stance on what they considered to be the right 
understanding of Saivism once they moved to the Tamil mainland. Their 
impact for a few decades was decisive in the making of Modern Saivism, 
and we need to take this into consideration when we look at Tiru.Vi.Ka's 
views because he saw Katirverpillai as his first true teacher of Saivism. I will 
return to the unexpected impact of Katirvérpillai on Tiru.Vi.Ka’s own reli- 
gious views later in this chapter. 

Returning to The Sacred Heart we see that, citing verses of praise on 
Tirunanacampantar in Ramalingar's T?ruvarutpa, Tiru.Vi.Ka concludes by say- 
ing that it was an ancient Saiva practice to take the poetsaint as the guru when 
one wanted to get a vision of Siva. This section on the guru is followed by the 
reflections on the sacred book which Ramalingar embraced, which is the collec- 
tion of poems called the T?ruvacakam (The Divine Utterances) , of another Saivite 
poet-saint, said to be later than Tiruhanacampantar, who is Manikkavacakar. 


Book 


Tiru.Vi.Ka locates Ramalingar's attachment to the Tiruvacakam not in the 
latter’s careful study of it but in a deeply intimate and subjective immersion 
into its contents that both formed and transformed him: 


Cuvamikal would repeatedly recite it and melt; melting he would lie 
around inactive; when his ears would hear the sound of the Tiruvdcakam, 
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when walking or wherever he was, he would become inactive and stand; 
tears of joy would flow from his eyes. There was no limit to the love 
Cuvamikal had for the Tiruvdcakam.” 


This was not a mere recitation of the book but an experiential immersion: 


Irāmalinka Cuvamikal did not recite the Tiruvācakam thinking of its 
letters. He mingled with the Tiruvacakam. One might say he became 
Tiruvācakam.” 


This immersive experience, The Sacred Heart says, arose for a particular rea- 
son. This reason can be found, it suggests, in the third song of the T?ruvacakam 
called Tiruvantappakuti (The Section on the Cosmos). Citing the last 20 lines of 
this song in which Manikkavacakar sings ecstatically about how Siva entered 
within him, filling him with a sweet bliss. Tiru.Vi.Ka cites this passage in 
support of his view that such an experience confers deathlessness and an 
end to rebirth. It is this state of liberation, he adds, that Ramalingar found 
in the Tiruvdcakam, making this his sacred book. Citing extensively from 
the A/utaiya atikaļ aruļmālai (The Garland on Tiruūānacampantar), the last 
poem in the fifth book of the Tiruvarutpa in which Ramalingar speaks of the 
Tiruvantappakuti and its significance for him, Tiru.Vi.Ka laments that there 
used to bea time when the Tiruvācakam was sung in every street, unlike now. 


Deity 


The section on the deity contains the most copious citations of Ramalingar's 
poetry, all of it from the fifth book. Tiru.Vi.Ka begins with general statements 
about how all gods, from different religions, are identical and that when one 
worships a deity one is paying homage to the same divinity in all cases.*” 
Ramalingar, he says, took Murukan as his deity of worship. Murukan he says 
is simply a word for “God” in Tamil.” He tells his audience to go to his book 
Murukan allatu alaku (Murukan or beauty) for further details.? He makes 
three important points about Ramalingar, the poetry he composed and his 
Murukan worship. First, he establishes Ramalingar’s emotional attachment 
to Murukan as similar to his love for Tirunanacampantar and his works: 


Iramalinka Atikal started to worship the god Murukan already in his 
youth. Atikal adhered closely to the worship of Murukan. He went to 
the Tanikai mountain,? saw God and beseeching regarding his sorrows, 
prayed and prayed and having wept repeatedly, saw the path to salva- 
tion. The tears of Atikal, placing Tanikai in his heart, cleansed him and 
also gave him the higher stage.?! 


Second, Tiru.Vi.Ka shows that the path referred to here is the seeking out 
only of the company of the good and avoiding the company of the bad. 
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It is this decision of Ramalingar, expressed in very early poems from the 
first book of the Tiruvarutpā, like Iranta vinappam (The Petition of Entreaty) 
and Porukkāppaitu (The Ten Verses on Unbearability) which cleanse him by 
the time the poetry of the fifth book is composed and prepares him for 
his exalted religious state in the sixth and final book of the corpus. Thus, 
finally, The Sacred Heart also adheres to a familiar trope of charting a poet- 
saint’s religious journey, and hence his biography, through an emplotment 
based on the poetry, matching the themes in the latter with the historical 
moments of the former. 

There are some fairly transparent hermeneutical moves that Tiru.Vi.Ka 
makes in these sections of The Scared Heart that merit scrutiny. Interpreting 
Ramalingar through the prism of one guru, one book, and one god shows 
his interest in providing the framework of a historicized religion to the for- 
mer’s doctrines, one which could place it in a position of equivalency with 
“world religions”, particularly within the well-defined features of a domi- 
nant paradigm of monotheism. As Dalmia (1996) has carefully shown, even 
within monotheism one must be aware of the heuristic differences between 
different kinds of monotheism, and Tiru.Vi.Ka seems to implicitly endorse 
the Christian model of a “historical ethical monotheism” that professes the 
absolute authority of scriptures, a single god, and prophets as articulated 
for Christianity, as his other contemporaries did in the age of socio-reli- 
gious reform under colonialism.? The paradigm which The Sacred Heart 
seems to draw is, again implicitly, between Tirutianacampantar and Jesus, 
Murukan with the Christian God, and the Tiruvācakam with the Bible. In 
singling out Tiruhanacampantar as the guru of Ramalingar, and by exten- 
sion the universal prophet who comes to the world at various moments, 
Tiru.Vi.Ka remains faithful to the Tamil Saivasiddhantic theology centred 
on Tirunanacampantar as the guru of wisdom who shows one divine reality, 
which I have dealt with at some length in Chapters 2 and 5. Thus, as Tiru. 
Vi.Ka saw it while Tiruhanacampantar was someone who embodied divin- 
ity, like Jesus, or the Buddha, or one of the Jinas, Ramalingar was a seer 
who had received the direct vision of such a divine person in the form of 
Tirufanacampantar and was able to transmit this to the world in this age.?? 

His declaration of the Tiruvacakam of Manikkavacakar as the sacred book 
not only mirrors the long-standing Tamil Saivasiddhantic veneration of 
the text™ but also coalesces with the faithful transmission of this venera- 
tion in Orientalist scholarship on Tamil Saivism that reached its definitive 
account in a work of translation which was undoubtedly available to Tiru. 
Vi.Ka by the time he wrote The Sacred Heart, encouraging him in his own 
reflections. This was G.U. Pope's translation of the Tiruvācakam, which was 
published in 1900. In the introductory section, where Pope discusses the 
rationale for his translation and the place of the T?ruvacakam within Tamil 
Saivism, he first begins by acknowledging Manikkavacakar: “He is not how- 
ever regarded in the Tamil lands as the greatest of the Caiva saints, that 
honour being reserved for Tiru Nana Sambandhar, some of whose legends 
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I have elsewhere given”.* After giving a detailed account of the life story of 
Manikkavacakar as it is reflected in the 16th-century Tiruvilaiyatal Purànam 
of Parancoti Munivar, Pope writes: 


These poems, of which the translation is here printed, are daily sung 
throughout the whole Tamil country with tears of rapture, and com- 
mitted to memory in every Caiva temple by the people, amongst whom 
it is a traditional saying that “he whose heart is not melted by the 


Tiruvāgagam must have a stone for a heart"? 


He concludes with two further significant remarks at the end of this 
introduction: 


Once for all, it is necessary to state that the influence of the Bhagavad- 
Gita is to be traced in every part of Manikka-Vacagar’s poems. ... The 
effect therefore of these songs - full of a living faith and devotion — was 
great and instantaneous. South India needed a personal God, an assur- 
ance of immortality, and a call to prayer. These it found in Manikka- 
Vacagar’s compositions.?? 


The parallels established between the emergence of the Bhagavadgītā as the 
“Bible of the Hindus"? and the need to find a similar Bible for the Tam- 
ils which would contain the same sentiments and ideology as it but rather 
attuned to a Tamil Saivism are too obvious to be overlooked here. The over- 
arching framework here for both the Bhagavadgita and the Tiruvacakam is 
what comes to be seen as India's bhaktereligion where bhakti comes to be 
narrativized in the service of nation building and the bhakti poets them- 
selves come to be seen as the poet-saint integrators of the nation state.? 
Perceptions of a Tamil Saivism refracted through its own bhakti-Bible the 
Tiruvācakam contributed to this general narrative and profoundly influ- 
enced Tiru.Vi.Ka’s understanding not just of the role of the book within 
the *religion" but also of how to compare and place religions in relation to 
each other. In this endeavour, in Tiru.Vi.Ka, the concept of camaracam came 
to play an increasingly central role. 


Camaracam in Tayumanavar 


Tiru.Vi.Ka begins the preface to another of his works which deals with the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta, Caivattin camaracam, with a quotation from Tayumanavar, ref- 
erencing the poem *kallālin” that is numbered as poem number 606 in the 
Na. Katiraiverpillai edition.“ The reference is to verse 25 of the poem: 


When entering and seeing different faiths, 
O Great Illuminating Being! 
then, there are no differing views, 
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Other than your play. 

In the end, they are contained — 
Like compounded river waters, 
In one, endless, silent waterway.“ 


It is no mere coincidence that Tiru.Vi.Ka would begin with a quote 
from Tayumanavar in light of the fact that the concept of camaracam in 
Tayumanavar’s poetry acquired great resonance in Ramalingar and beyond. 
Thus, this is a good moment to return, briefly, to the long genealogy of the 
concept of camaracam in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta and the transformations 
it underwent along the way, until we come to Tiru.Vi.Ka’s reworking of it via 
Ramalingar. 

We saw briefly in Chapter 3 that some of the Saivagamas speak of 
samarasa/ samarasya or use the term samarasībhāva, a compound that 
means literally “of the same essence/taste/ flavour” to speak of the union 
of the soul at the highest level with Siva. In commenting on the Cittiyar, 
Marainanacampantatécikar had used camaraciyapavam to speak of the state 
of mind of equivalence that the Sivayogi finds himself in when he reaches 
the higher levels of the canmārkkam. 

Another fundamental doctrinal position in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta 
is the identity of the Vedas and the Siddhanta, placing them on par with 
each other, thereby conferring upon the Siddhanta the epithet of Vaidika 
Catvam. This doctrinal edifice is first put in place in the Cittiyar and subse- 
quently elaborated both in Umapati Sivacarya’s writings and in the com- 
mentaries on the Cittiyar. 

The significant sections of the Cittiyār for our purposes are Sutras 7-9 on 
the means to salvation (cātana iyal) and Sutras 10—12 on the fruit of salva- 
tion (payan iyal). 

Thus, Sutra 8.2.15 essentially lays out the template for the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta’s doctrinal position on the relationship of the Vedas/ 
Vedanta to the Saivasiddhanta. The verse first tells us that the Vedas and 
the Saivagamas (caivanül) are the originary works (ātinūl) given by Siva 
himself. Other works which comment or elaborate on these are expository 
texts (virinta nülkal). Between the Vedas and the Saivagamas the former 
gives general instruction (fotu) while the latter are works that impart the 
rare, excellent [teaching] (aruricirappu nil). The latter comment by taking 
up the faultless contents of the Vedanta whose meaning is the end of the 
Vedas. All other works exist as prior (pürvam, meaning they are the prima 
facie view which is eventually rebutted). The Saivagamas are the Conclu- 
sion (siddhanta).* This basic template of the Cittiyār comes to be elaborated 
in the six main commentaries on it in order to explicate doctrinally the 
coeval nature of the Vedanta and the Siddhanta as well as their doctrinal 
equivalence. By and large, this doctrinal foundation for the relationship 
between the Vedanta and the Siddhànta comes to be consolidated by the 
16th century with the first commentary of Nirampalavalakiyar, mirroring 
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the conceptualization of the idea of the Ubhayavedanta on the part of the 
rival Srivaisnavas. 

The commentators begin with the assumption of the co-origin of the 
Vedas and the Saivagamas. Hence, it becomes necessary to validate why, 
if they have a common origin, they still form two separate revelations. 
Marainānacampantar says that the Vedas and the Saivagamas both emerged 
from the five faces of Siva at the time of creation.“ He then glosses the word 
potu, (used of the Vedas with cāmānyam/sāmānya) or general and adds that 
the 28 Agamas such as the Kāmika, etc., are texts that contain rare excel- 
lences (ari cirappinai utaiya nul). He further explains that this division into 
the Vedas and the Saivagamas shows that the difference between the two 
sets of revelation lies in the distinction between those qualified for each of 
them (adhikaribheda). The Vedas are for those who follow the rules of caste 
and station in life (vamdsramadharma). The Saivagamas are for those who 
undergo the fourfold Saiva initiations. The latter are superior in that they 
speak of only that which has been ascertained as the flawless content of 
the Vedanta.** Maraifianacampantar quotes Tirumantiram, verse 2397 which 
echoes the terminology of the Cittiyar verse to substantiate these points. 
Sivagrayogin reiterates these views and says that the knowledge given by 
the Vedas and the Agamas culminates in $ivajūāna which is perfect knowl- 
edge. Because Saivam is supported by the Vedas, it is called Vaidika Saivam. 
Because it deals with sāyujya it is called Uttara Saivam. Because there is no 
other faith to object to this, it is called Siddhanta Šaivam. 

As late as in the commentary of Civatianamunivar in the 18th century 
on this crucial verse we do not see any use of the word camaracam in speak- 
ing of the relationship between the Vedanta and the Siddhanta. Thus, 
Civafianamunivar simply reiterates what has been said about the Saivagamas 
as explications of the contents of the Upanisads, making them on par with 
the latter. 

Significantly, it is important to see that neither the Cittiyar nor any of the commen- 
tators use the word camaracam to speak of this relationship of co-equivalence between 
the Vedanta and the Siddhanta. Rather, the word is used sparingly and exclusively 
to speak of the state of union of the soul and Siva and, hence, is used in the context 
of the experience of Siva in the canmarkkam, also called šivānubhūti. 

Itis not the intention of this book, or of this particular chapter within it, 
to trace the entire textual history of camaracam in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta 
nor even an extensive enquiry into its many textual contexts as has been 
done for ctvakarunyam. Thus, it is more than plausible that we have the use 
of the idea of the camaracam of Vedanta and Siddhanta before the 17th cen- 
tury, before the emergence of Tayumanavar's poetry. But we do not see the 
doctrinal evidence for it within the Meykaņtacāttirankaļ or its commentaries, 
in that crucial textual passage where, if anywhere, we might expect this to 
be explicated. With Tayumanavar we come to definitive textual evidence of 
this hermeneutical move, but here, again, we must exercise an abundance 
of caution and examine closely what he is saying when he uses this phrase. 
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As has been noted earlier, Tayumanavar uses the word camaracam 16 
times in his entire poetic corpus and, within this, ten times in the refrain 
of a single poem,” a fairly meagre usage disproportionate to how it came 
to be seen as central to his religious vision. The first place we come across 
it is in Poem 2, titled Paripumanantam (Complete Bliss). The poem has two 
motifs: the imperfect nature of the poet is one and this is contrasted with 
the perfection of bliss that is described in various ways in the verses ending 
with the refrain at the end of each verse. This refrain goes, “Oh Complete 
Bliss that fills, without absence, everywhere one looks".? In verse 5, the fol- 
lowing use of camaracam occurs: 


Always my deeds are your deeds, 

since my Lness is such that it is absent without you, 

Iam not other. 

This itself is the camaraca nature of the Vedanta and the Siddhanta.? 


In Poem 4 Cinmayananta kuru ( The Guru of the Bliss that is full of Conscious- 
ness), the guru is Siva himself who confers on one the experience of one's 
essential nature (cērūbānupūtikkātti) and who is also the primary source of 
salvation that comes from the Siddhanta (cittānta mukti mutal). In verse 4 of 
the poem the poet talks of Siva creation: 


You created 

the five-fold first gross materials, 

within that the divisions of the moving and the still, 
sound intelligence, 

books of the sacred scriptures, 

and religions, beginning with Caivam as the boundary. 
Beyond that, higher than religion, 

you created the silent camaracam.” 


In Poem 5, Maunakuru vanakkam (Homage to the Silent Guru), he salutes the line- 
age of Arunanti Civacariyar of the Cittiyar (väla aruliyananti marapu vdlka), as the 
lineage to which his guru belongs (viru civafianacittineri mauna upatēcakuruvē). 
Then, in verse 3 he speaks of what the guru accomplishes for him: 


Oh Nanakuru who comes and gives, 

so that one may know the expanse of the cosmos with the great 
directions, 

the laying down of the six religions 

and the state of steadiness of the camaraca of the Vedanta and the 
Siddhanta?! 


And in the very next verse he praises the guru for keeping him away from 
materialist doctrines and giving him the experience of Siva (štvānubhūti) 
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that is described as the camaracam of the Vedanta and the Siddhanta.” But 
perhaps the most visible usage of this phrase occurs in the decade which is 
Poem 10 called Cittar kanam (Assembly of Siddhas) , in which each verse ends 
with the same refrain: Oh assembly of wondrous Cittars who have obtained 
that good state of camaracam of the Vedanta and the Siddhanta (vetanta 
cittanta camaraca nannilaip perra vitakkac cittarkaņamē). 

When all these instances of the use of this phrase are taken together 
they overwhelmingly place Tayumanavar's doctrinal vision as one which 
falls within the mainstream soteriology of the canmarkkam and what it con- 
fers in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. Repeatedly, he equates the highest salva- 
tional experience with a non-dual experience of Siva, in almost each of the 
instances we have examined. In Poem 10 this experience is attributed to the 
Siddhas, but this in itself should not come as a surprise when we recollect 
the close doctrinal relationship between the Uraiydtal texts and the Cittar 
poetry which I have discussed in Chapter 3, showing that they converged in 
their understanding of the fruits of the can markkam and ultimate religious 
experience. In his fine study of Tayumanavar, Manninezath concludes, 
“Having considered the different renderings of the word samarasam I am 
inclined to say that it is Tayumanavar who used the word Vedanta Siddhanta 
samarasam in a unique way".? I would suggest that he is both right and 
wrong. Tayumanavar is describing a soteriological experience for which the 
word samarasibhava had already been used in the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, and 
his poetry complements this doctrinal edifice. Nevertheless, it is uniquely in 
Tāyumānavar that we find the equivalence of the Vedanta and the Siddhānta, long 
established, now being described through the use of the word camaraca and this 
could well be his original contribution to the doctrinal edifice. Further, by using 
the word camaracam of these two paths to revelation and referring, enig- 
matically, to a state of silent camaracam which is beyond all religious paths, 
including Saivism ina single verse of Poem 4, Tayumanavar allows for a new 
genealogy of the word to be constructed after him, which brings it into 
relationship with the word camayam, used to mean the different sectarian 
religious schools, which was not the case before. It remains for us to see how 
Ramalingar grappled with this legacy of Tayumanavar in his own doctrines 
of camaracam before we return to Tiru.Vi.Ka. 


Camaracam in Ramalingar 


In this fourth volume of his magnificent edition of Ramalingar’s poetic and 
prose corpus, Palakirusna Pillai included an entire section called Notes on the 
Sacred Utterances regarding the Activities of the Canmarkka Cankam (canmārkka 
canka vivakārattiruvārttaikkurippukaļ, henceforth, The Notes). It is in this sec- 
tion that we find the most details regarding what Ramalingar might have 
possibly meant by camaracam in his writings. Palakirusna Pillai warns us, in 
the first footnote to The Notes that they are not compiled from Ramalin- 
gar’s own jottings. Rather, they are the notes of some of his closest circle 
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(the names are not given) who requested him to clarify his doctrinal views 
specifically on the nature of the Satanta Camaraca Cutta Canmarkkam and 
then took down his words.** Since they are random observations and com- 
ments made by Ramalingar at various times Palakirusna Pillai also numbers 
them, presumably in the order they were noted down. As I had pointed out 
in Chapter 2, the name of Ramalingar's organization evolved with time, 
perhaps on the basis of his own evolving views on what it was meant to doc- 
trinally stand for. In the first intimation about it in Note 12 of The Notes, it is 
still called the Camaraca Veta Canmārkka Cankam: 


The meaning of Camaraca Veta Canmarkka Cankam is this: take this to 
mean the group which practices the fourth path, which is the culmina- 
tion of the book of knowledge that is common to all sectarian religions. 
The paths are four-fold: tācamārkkam, catputtiramarkam, mittiramarkkam, 
canmārkkam.> 


So, in this first version Ramalingar speaks of the fourfold path of the Tamil 
Šaivasiddhānta but now extends this path as the soteriological culmination 
given in the sacred book common to all religions. This establishes the universal- 
ity of his canmarkkam and places it above all other religions, though it retains 
the terminology and doctrinal contours of the Siddhantic canmarkkam. 

In Note 83 of The Notes we have a discussion of camaracam: 


What is camaracam? Since it made the ends of all ends prior to itself 
and appears as posterior it became camaracam. The logic of this is — like 
becoming the pure vindu/ bindu after negating these two, vindu and 
paravindu/ parabindu; like becoming pure Civam after negating these 
two, Civam and Paracivam/ Parasiva, Canmarkkam and Civacanmarkkam, 
that which rejected these two is Cuttacanmarkkam. Thus it appears as Satanta 
Camaraca Cutta Canmārkkam.** 


Here, Ramalingar appears to be using the term camaracam as synonymous 
in some sense with the word Siddhānta - that is the final or conclusive theo- 
logical position that includes, subsumes, and goes beyond other doctrinal 
positions. The use of the phrase “the end of all ends” (ellā antankalinatu 
antam) reminds us immediately of the phrase used as a self-description of 
the Tamil Saivasiddhanta. What is unusual here is Ramalingar expanding 
the meaning of the word camaracam beyond even Tayumanavar implying 
"that which contains all other theological positions". In explicating this fur- 
ther in this passage he states that this camaracam refers to a Canmarkkam 
which is beyond the bindu and parabindu, the Siva and Parasiva, and the 
Canmarkkam and Sivacanmarkkam.®" In speaking of the first two of these sets 
of binaries, Ramalingar is evidently referring to the Tamil Saivasiddhanta 
and Šivādvaita/Vīrašaiva doctrines, to the ontological categories (tattvas) 
in the systems. In the case of Siva we are speaking of the highest tattva of 
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the 36 enumerated in the Saivasiddhanta while with Parašiva we have the 
highest principle of Sivadvaita/Virasaivism who stands beyond the 36 tat- 
tvas.? Thus, effectively, Ramalingar is speaking of his religious doctrines as 
incorporating and superseding both doctrinal systems. The most enigmatic 
part relates to the final set of binaries, where the implication seems to be 
that his canmarkkam rejects all other soteriological paths as well as that of 
the Saivasiddhànta, forging an entirely new one, as a result. 

The final comments we have of relevance for our understanding of cama- 
racamin The Notesis in Note 89: 


There is camaracam also in different saguna and nirguna religions.” 
There is the camaracam of the Vedanta and the Siddhanta, of Yokānta/ 
Yogānta and Kalanta, Potanta/ Bodhanta and Natanta/ Nādānta. Higher 
than this is the satanta camaracam. Higher than this is the canmārkka 
camaracam. Higher than this is the cuttacamaracam. Hence, if one incor- 
porates camaracam into the cuttacanmarkkam there is Cutta Camaraca 
Canmarkkam. These, on the basis of the axiom of preceding and suc- 
ceeding, like the locks on the outer gate, unite in the Camaraca Cutta 
Canmarkkam. The means to this in one way is the satanta camaracam.9 


Here, Ramalingar is proposing a hierarchy of sorts — the camaracam of his 
particular Canmarkkam lies beyond the camaracam that is the ultimate aim of 
six other “ends” (antam), which are hierarchically ordered stages of practice 
within the Tamil Saivasiddhanta — the order being kaldnta, nādānta, yogānta, 
bodhanta, vedanta, and siddhanta — culminating in the Siddhanta as the high- 
est." In his doxographic remarks here Ramalingar places his practice in two 
stages -the camaracam that lies beyond the six ends, and hence beyond the 
Siddhanta entirely, and the pure camaracam (cuttacamaracam), which is the 
highest stage of all. The former is the means to the latter, he says. 

I speak of a doxographic approach here because understanding how it 
works illuminates much about Ramalingar's religion. In his penetrating yet 
brief comments on traditional Indian doxographies Halbfass points out 
that the doxographic approach must be appreciated not so much for the 
accuracy with which it gives us information about other religious systems 
but for what it can tell us about a certain self-awareness on the part of the 
doxographer and his/her understanding of their own system. 

He further shows us that doxographic approaches to religion is very 
deep-rooted in classical Indian ways of organizing different and competing 
systems of thought: 


[T]hey are more than merely incidental, for they provide symptomatic 
testimony of a contextuality that is essential to Indian thought, a deeply 
rooted tendency to articulate one's own position by referring to, and 
trying to dispose of, other points of view, as well as by integrating one's 
own views into the entire framework of the tradition.* 
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We have irrefutable evidence in his many writings that Ramalingar positions 
his system within a Tamil Saiva landscape, with the two dominant systems he 
took into account being that of the Siddhanta and the Vīrašaiva. Indeed, it 
can be clearly seen that one cannot understand Ramalingar's can markkam, 
or the concepts intrinsic to it like civakárunyam (as we saw earlier) or cama- 
racam, without seeing it contextually within the doxography he enfolded 
it within. At the same time, through the concept of camaracam he incor- 
porates and supersedes their doctrines in what Halbfass, relying in Paul 
Hacker, would call, “a hierarchically subsuming inclusivism".?! There must, 
of course, also be cogent reasons provided for why his particular Cutta 
Canmarkkam could be placed at the peak of all systems and is superior to 
them. The answer to this question lies again in a brief section of The Notes. 
In Note 33 of The Notes Ramalingar says: 


The culmination of the canmārkkam is nothing other than to reveal the 
teachings of non-dying. The person who dies is someone who has not 
obtained the condition of canmarkkam. Only the person who does not 
die is a caņmārkki.* 


Lest there be some lack of clarity by what is meant by non-dying Ramalingar 
makes it clear in Note 105 of The Notes that it is about obtaining omnipo- 
tence and about being rid of death, even if one is dead, by being awakened 
to life in the same body which one had inhabited before death. It is about 
obtaining a permanent and immortal physical body. Thus, it is not about obtain- 
ing a permanent afterlife but a permanent and immortal body in this life, 
or if one is already dead, to awaken to a new and permanent immortality 
when the Cutta Canmarkkam becomes a reality on earth. Thus, he speaks of 
Tayumanavar and others who had not been can markkis in their time but can 
now be, retrospectively, incorporated into Ramalingar's religion: 


Tayumanavar and others were not Cutta Canmārkkts. One can say that 
they were, in a way, Mata Canmarkkis.© In this there is no permanent 
body." This is only a path to the means, not to the end. Next, when 
the Cutta Canmārkkam flourishes all of them will obtain life and return 
again. They will come with special wisdom even greater than before as 
those fit for the Cutta Can markkam. They will mingle as those who have 
accomplished [the goal] and without duality. 


This final accomplishment of the canmārkkis, of obtaining a permanent 
deathless body, is what makes it the highest religion, which supersedes all 
others. In an important poem in the final book of the Tiruvarutpā we find 
this unequivocally stated again. The poem is called Maranamilapperuvdlvu 
(Deathless Great Life), in which Siva as Natarāja is evoked, the reference to 
the coming of the Cutta Can markkam is made and that, with its coming, one 
will also obtain the permanent and immortal physical body. 
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Thus, in the final analysis, Ramalingar’s camaracam means the incorpora- 
tion and transcendence of both the Tamil Saivasiddhanta and the Vīrašaiva 
Sivadvaita to stand alone in a new Saiva summit of its own, promising a 
supreme goal which is not attainable in the other two systems — of a per- 
manent and immortal physical body on earth, at the moment of liberation. 
This is when Ramalingar’s God, the Arutperuücoti Antavar, will come down 
to the Cattiya Nana Capai in Vadalur and take in Ramalingar's followers into 
his fold. 

When we turn to Tiru.Vi.Ka we see that he takes both these claims seri- 
ously - that of camaracam as the ordering principle for all religious doctrines 
and the idea of physical immortality — and transforms them to construct a 
modern and cosmopolitan Saiva religion, of which Ramalingar, among oth- 
ers, is a world teacher. 


Tiru.Vi.Ka's Camaracam 


In order to understand how Tiru.Vi.Ka reconceptualizes the camaracam of 
Ramalingar we first need to go into his understanding of the canmarkkam. 
For Tiru.Vi.Ka, the path that Ramalingar teaches is seen not so much as a 
separate religion but as the content, and hence the real basis, ofall religions: 


That which is canmārkkam is referred to by the names of many religions 
(camayankal) in the world. In each of those religions they focus on 
canmarkkam alone.” 


And later: 


It is the truth that all the religions of the world have as their focus only 
canmarkkam. Without understanding their subtleties, people take into 
account only the names of the religions, abandon the path of the reli- 
gions, and as religious fanatics have staged many wars in the world; laid 
down many laws. Henceforth, instead of the names of those religions 
it is appropriate that they speak of the canmārkkam which abides within 
them.” 


This idea of the canmarkkam as the religion that undergirds all religion is 
explored more fully in another work of his, Caivattin camaracam, which had 
come out in 1925, a few years before The Sacred Heart. The occasion for the 
former's publication was another keynote address he gave - this time for 
the Tüttukkuti Caiva Cittanta Capai in 1924. This address was expanded into 
Caivaltin camaracam and published in 1925. In it Tiru.Vi.Ka begins with a 
definition of camayam which he equates with religion: 


Religion (camayam) is one path of right conduct (aravali) to obtain 
God that souls take up and follow.” 
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Further down he adds the following statements: 


It is religion (camayam) alone that is capable of uniting all those nation- 
alists and those from different sections of society who reek of differen- 
tiation (vērrumai nārram). 


And additionally: 


Religion (camayam) alone is capable of establishing permanently 
friendship between humans (anma neyam) and the privilege of intimacy 
of brotherhood (cakētara urimai).” 


Further: 


In many religions the thread of life exists within, which is Camaraca 
Canmarkkam. That Camaraca Canmarkkam alone is the religion of God.” 


Saying this Tiru.Vi.Ka equates the Tamil Saivasiddhanta with the Camaraca 
Canmarkkam and traces its history as well as the history of camaracam through 
this narrative. He adheres to what had become the traditional historiogra- 
phy of the textual tradition by the 17th century at the latest, with the core of 
the canon comprising the Tirumurai and the Meykantacattirankal. 

When we return to The Sacred Heartwe find a comprehensive account of his 
definition of camaracam and its relation to religion/camayam. He begins by 
telling us that to speak of camaracam has become fashionable in these times. 
It is something that everyone pays lip service to, but none follows it. There 
are certain reasons why it is not followed, and these reasons might be listed 
as having a bad disposition (alukkāru), desires (ava), or naiveté (vekuļi). But 
one can still attain camaracam if one adheres to a certain code of conduct 
and thinks in a certain way. Saying this Tiru.Vi.Ka lists four important issues 
to consider relating to one's land, language, religion, and caste. He points to 
the importance of patriotism without jingoism. One's love for one's country 
must not lead to inflicting pain on other countries. Nowadays, he says we see 
how the people of one country covet the wealth of another. This is unjust. 
The feeling of camaracam (camaraca unarvu) is about the cultivation of the 
brotherhood of nations. The second issue is that of language nationalism 
and how this is wrong when we regard as the enemy someone who speaks 
another language. All languages, he says, come from the same source. The 
third problem is religious fanaticism (camaya veri). The idea of a plurality of 
religions together with the love for one's own destroys camaracam. Finally, 
there is a problem unique to India, and this is that of caste. People, he says, 
treat caste as their religion and worship it. If one were to listen to Ramal- 
ingar, take him seriously see how he even built a temple in Vadalur, which 
was not restricted to a particular caste but open to all, a camaraca temple, 
then one would learn.” Passages from his other work, Caivattin camaracam, 
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corroborate Tiru.Vi.Ka’s revulsion with certain contemporary discourses 
relating to language and caste, which he saw as detrimental to camaracam. He 
had pointed out that to take the view that both Aryans and Dravidians gave 
the Tamil country both the northern and the southern languages of Sanskrit 
and Tamil and the Vedas and the Vedanta would be a healthy attitude in the 
religious world. But the demon of prejudice (apimanap pey), he mockingly 
comments, will not allow us to worship the deity of research! Thus, there is 
the reduction of the poet-saints of Saivism to their caste status, he concludes 
in Cawattin Camaracam, doing a disservice to those who had gone beyond all 
caste differences to be united with Siva.” 

Finally, in The Sacred Heart, Tiru.Vi.Ka culminates his discussion of cam- 
aracam by dovetailing with the idea of the canmarkkam saying, "Religion 
(camayam) is a single thing. That itself is camaracam”, and concludes: 


Camaracam is to not be caught up in and to stand beyond country, 
language, religious fanaticism, caste etc. The knowledge of camaracam 
is to enter into all peoples, all languages, persons of all religions, all 
castes. . . . Only that camaracam will approach the sight of God.” 


Camaracam in Tiru.Vi.Ka’s concept of religion takes it in a different her- 
meneutical direction than Ramalingar. In Ramalingar it is central to a new 
religion that strongly gestures towards a certain universal and utopian 
movement. Simultaneously, it is still anchored to a broadly Saivite soteriol- 
ogy that remains embedded in a doxographical framework that owes its 
structuring to a pre-modern way of relating to other religious traditions. 
With Tiru.Vi.Ka, at first glance, the doxographic approach aligns itself with 
the approach of other figures of Modern Hinduism such as Vivekananda 
and Gandhi. Even while following an inclusivistic model as it does, we are 
more usefully served by the exploration of such a comparative and unify- 
ing approach to religions under the rubric of “eclecticism”, explored by 
Hatcher (1999). A comment like that of Swami Prabhavananda (1893— 
1976) on religion would have found Tiru.Vi.Ka in full agreement with it: 


I am not a Christian, I am not a theologian. I have not read the Bible 
interpretations of great Christian scholars. I have studied the New Tes- 
tament as I have studied the scriptures of my own religion, Vedanta. 
Vedanta, which evolved from the Vedas, the most ancient of Hindu 
scriptures, teaches that all religions are true inasmuch as they lead to 
one and the same goal — God-realization. My religion therefore accepts 
and revers all their great prophets, spiritual teachers, and aspects of 
the Godhead worshipped in different faiths, considering them to be 
manifestations of one underlying truth.” 


As Hatcher shows, this Modern Hindu approach in Gandhi and in Vive- 
kananda is undergirded, from their perspective, by the idea of free choice 
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and mutual respect — that one can and, indeed, was obliged to choose 
and make one's own the features of any other religion that would enrich 
one's own religion. At the same time, Hatcher referring to Pannikar sug- 
gests, one can also speak about at least two different typologies of eclecti- 
cism. The one which Pannikar calls a “democratic eclecticism” aims at 
arriving at the lowest common denominator of agreement between what 
all religions might arrive at a consensus on. The other is an “aristocratic 
eclecticism" which, *picks up the best of each system so as to offer the 
cream, so to speak, of the different human experiences". From this ana- 
lytical perspective and considering his hermeneutic and doxographical 
moves, Tiru.Vi.Ka's idea of the camaracam of all religions seems a classic 
aristocratic eclecticism — where camaracam is the very distilled essence at 
the heart of all religions that leads to the highest goals as well as religious 
harmony. From a more critical perspective, of the sort Halbfass employs, 
this very “tolerance” and “openness” can be regarded as “a form of self- 
assertion” behind which lurk hegemonic inclinations particularly when 
it comes to establishing the superior status of India as a nation state in 
the “spiritual” versus the “material” domains. In this context it is particu- 
larly interesting to see how Tiru.Vi.Ka frames his arrival at camaracam in 
the autobiographical context. In Chapter 11 of his Valkkaikkurippukal he 
begins with Saivism as his birthright to continuing to adhere to Saivism as 
an exciting, polemically dynamic religion that he came to know intimately 
through Katirverpillai's ceaseless disputations and the many court cases he 
was embroiled in. The memoir then moves on to narrate his long involve- 
ment from a very young age in Saiva associational activity. Then, having 
established his Saivite credentials, the chapter deals with Vaisnavism, Jain- 
ism, Buddhism, Islam, Christianity, his Christian friends, a short note on 
Pentecostalism, to come to the final section of his own beliefs, which echo 
those in the two books we examined. Thus, the memoir attempts to show 
the journey of a religious seeker who dares to be open to all religions and 
arrives at an eclectic position after the search. Nevertheless, it would be 
simplistic to conflate Tiru.Vi.Ka's eclecticism with say, that of Swami Vive- 
kananda. We have to understand that each of these final positions despite 
their supposed similarity is arrived at through subjective experiences and 
convictions that might differ markedly from each other. In Tiru.Vi.Ka 
camaracam as the basis and essence of all religions has, for all intents and 
purposes, been stretched far beyond its primarily soteriological context 
to become the foundation of both political and social self-fashioning. 
In Tiru.Vi.Ka's call for how it can engender mutual respect and an end 
to the covetousness of nations we see the critique of colonialism which 
must have been particularly relevant to him in the immediate aftermath 
of that extraordinary phase of passionate political mobilization that con- 
stituted the Swadeshi movement in the Madras Presidency between 1905 
and 1911. Indeed, Tiru.Vi.Ka himself stood at the centre of the Swadeshi 
campaign as the new kind of vernacular politician that the first decades 
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of the 20th century threw up.” The instantiation of such political action 
must have seemed to him to be a concrete example of camaracam not just 
in political but also in social action, inasmuch as the Swadeshi movement 
saw the emergence and the creation of a mass public, traversing caste and 
social differentiation. Appealing for camaracam therefore, in Tiru.Vi.Ka, 
is also an appeal to nurture and strengthen that ability to forge alliances 
through a common humanity. Similarly, his insistence on finding common 
grounds between what he saw as the polarizing discourses of Aryan and 
Dravidian, between Sanskrit and Tamil and his distaste for a deconstruc- 
tion of the discourse of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta to understand the caste 
structures which underpinned it must be seen from this perspective of the 
belief in camaracam as not just as an equalizing but a uniting principle. 
The appeal to camaracam as an antidote to what he saw as divisive identity 
politics must also be understood within an additional framework — the 
deep love and inspiration he found in Gandhi and his commitment to 
Marxism simultaneously?! This turned him in his maturity into a Gan- 
dhian-Marxist, believing in a common humanity and the brotherhood of 
both men and nations and led him to believe for the rest of his life in what 
he saw as the significance of Gandhi's infusion of religion into politics, 
which was to give politics an ethical turn, making it a form of right behav- 
iour, rather than just a political striving for equality (as Marxism without 
Gandhianism would be for him) or a form of power that some tended 
to worship.*” It cannot be the objective of this chapter to enter into the 
fascinating history of Tiru.Vi.Ka's political fashioning and his seminal role 
in the emergence of the labour movement in 1918 in the Madras Presi- 
dency.? But, it is evident that when examined together all of his ideo- 
logical commitments pushed him in the direction of an eclecticism which 
cannot be easily labelled as either solely “democratic” or “aristocratic” 
but one which postulated a universal essence of all religions on the basis 
of the hard-won experience of working with others to forge consensus and 
on the basis of an ideological commitment to his own idiosyncratic yet 
deeply felt Gandhian-Marxism. Also, it should be made clear that when we 
see here how Tiru.Vi.Ka transformed Ramalingar's camaracam into a basis 
and instrument for political and social self-fashioning it is we who under- 
stand this to be a transformation of the latter's conceptual world — from 
Tiru.Vi.Ka’s perspective there was no difference between what Ramalingar 
said and thought and what he himself had come to understand when it 
comes to a universal religious essence. But, Tiru.Vi.Ka's religious leaning 
towards universals common to all religions does not stop at his under- 
standing of camaracam alone. There was another important strand of his 
thinking which underpinned such a belief in universals. This related to 
his views on nature which, in turn, enabled him to take Ramalingar's 
views on immortality seriously while also transforming the latter into a 
doctrine that reconciled the laws of nature, (understood as a science) 
and religion. 
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In his early work Catvattin camaracam posits nature as the original religion 
of the ancient Tamils, embodied in the God Murukan: 


The ancient Tamils must have been aware of that imperishable beauty 
that is united with and inseparable from nature, as long as they had an 
abode in nature, eating natural foods, wearing natural clothes, studying 
the book of nature known as the world, uniting with nature, singing of 
it, and leading a life of happiness... The Tamil people had praised that 
great beauty as Murukan and as the complete, and foremost Being.*! 


When we turn to how he linked his views on nature with Ramalingar’s reli- 
gion, we must look at the very first chapter of The Sacred Heart where he 
discusses the word canmārkkam. He begins by parsing the compound: can 
is the word sat — meaning truth (unma?) and mārkkam which means path 
(vali). Then he elaborates: 


What is the path of truth? Many will speak of this in various ways. When 
we browse and investigate those we obtain one thing. That is nature 
(tyarkai). Nature is that path which invokes that excellent thing called 
truth. That precious thing called Sat, for its part, lies beyond the mind. 
By means of what can we grasp the truth of something like that? We 
understand it through nature. Nature is the body of that excellent 
thing called Sat. It is only through that body that we can know the soul 
that is the excellent thing.* 


The soul is ultimately nothing other than a part of this divinity which is 
nature. It is this truth, he tells us, that Ramalingar also imparted. Here 
he quotes from Ramalingar's poetry and prose to substantiate this view. 
One quote is from Maranamilap peruvālvu (The Great Deathless Life), verse 
3, where Ramalingar uses the phrase *canmarkkac cattiyamé iyarkkaiyun mait 
tanippatiye" equating canmarkkam with truth and nature. Another is from 
his petition titled Camaraca cutta canmarkka cattiya nana vinnappam ( The Peti- 
tion of Truth and Wisdom concerning the Camaraca Cutta Canmarkkam) , where 
Ramalingar addresses the Gracious, Great Light with manifold epithets 
linked to the word ?yarkai, such as that object which is made up of the truth 
of nature (iyarkkaiy unma?) and as the sole, great abode (tanipperumpatam) 
that illumines nature. Also, Tiru.Vi.Ka tells us that in teaching this Ramalin- 
gar stands in the line of the Tamil Šaivasiddhānta for sections of the Cittiyār, 
the Tēvāram, and the Tiruvdcakam teach the same. 

Tiru.Vi.Ka's professed love of nature and his view of the ultimate and 
quintessentially Tamil deity as the embodiment of it, as well as his identifi- 
cation of the divinity behind Ramalingar's canmārkkam also as nature, was 
no mere rhetoric or hyperbole. Ample evidence of a sensibility, nurtured 
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from a very young age, that was keenly attuned to the pleasures and sol- 
ace that nature offers are to be found in the Valkkaikkurippukal. In it the 
young boy Tiru.Vi.Ka spends his entire boyhood playing outdoors with 
friends in a verdant, grove-filled city that was once Madras, the loss of 
whose many green spaces he laments in his old age. Most importantly, 
nature, or tyarkai, is educative. It is no mere coincidence that Tiru.Vi.Ka’s 
reflections on nature, or what one might call his philosophy of it, is to be 
found in the seventh chapter of the Valkkaikkurippukal, titled Kalvi (Edu- 
cation) . In this chapter he talks about his communing with nature, his love 
of the seashore and the mountains, the birds flitting across the sky, and 
the philosophical musings the sight of nature engendered in him. After 
speaking of this, he says: 


In this way the education from nature increases. As that education 
increases what do we see? That all aspects of nature are the expansion 
of one thing. Through that the universal saying, “All places are the 
hometown, all people are kindred”** becomes clear. Goodness (potu- 
mai), right conduct (aram), graciousness (antanpmai) — these are all one. 
Goodness is the way of nature. This way of nature indeed is the Tamil 
way. .. . I do not take this Tamil way as belonging to the Tamils or 
belonging to the Tamil region. I take it as a universal way (potu neri), as 
right conduct and as graciousness alone.*? 


In Tiru.Vi.Ka's views on nature it would not be too far-fetched to see some 
implicit influence, via his exposure to Subramania Bharatiyar’s thoughts 
and wriüngs, of the English Romantic poets such as Shelley and Words- 
worth.*? Like in Wordsworth, where the rural approximates to the primeval, 
in Tiru.Vi.Ka’s case, the ancient Tamils are closer to nature and still retain 
modes of relating to nature and a close connection with it that has been 
lost to modernity. Like in Romantic thought the landscape itself offers us 
insights into a deeper and truer reality as well as reminds us of the true 
enchantments of the world. The connection between nature and theology 
is established, as Charles Taylor points out in discussing the Romantics, by 
equating the turn towards the nature within us or the impulse of nature 
within us as a transformation of the will — which is not dissimilar to the idea 
of opening oneself up to the grace of God from a religious perspective.*? 
In Tiru.Vi.Ka this explicit equation between nature, our recognition of it as 
the ultimate divinity within us and the canmarkkam, and his conviction that 
this was as much Ramalingar's theology as his own, makes Ramalingar now 
the prophet of a religion that asks of us a commitment to nature and to live 
in sympathy with it. Also, this, in turn, meant that one had to be particularly 
open to ways of thinking about the world that would reconcile nature, the 
laws of science or modernization, and religion. More specifically, Tiru.Vi.Ka 
sought for the evidence that reconciled mind and matter as part of one con- 
tinuum to substantiate “the art of non-dying" (cākākkalai) or immortality 
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in Ramalingar with modern and scientific foundations. In this quest to do 
so, Tiru.Vi.Ka believed he found right answers in Victorian spiritualism and 
more specifically in the writings of Oliver Lodge (1851—1940), a renowned 
Victorian-era physicist at the forefront of theories of electromagnetism and, 
eventually, also a leading spiritualist who propounded a theory of ether that 
might also be considered an "ether theology". 

Tiru.Vi.Ka references Oliver Lodge in The Sacred Heart in the following 
passage: 


One of the truths that became clear in my investigations is that there 
is a state called the skill of non-dying. I have no doubt, no divergence 
of opinion, no confusion regarding that. I have firm conviction about 
that state. That great state emphasized, collectively, by the ancients of 
our land in now being determined by many experts from the western 
lands. The many truths investigated and seen by great thinkers such as 
Sir Oliver Lodge removed my doubts, divergences of opinion and con- 
fusion. Now I have no doubt about this state of non-dying. It is my duty 
to make an effort to obtain that state. 


In the Valkkaikkurippukal, in his eleventh chapter on religion Tiru. Vi.Ka 
further clarifies what he sees as Oliver Lodge's contribution to religious 
thought: 


In former times in the West too a few people who belonged to the 
canmarkkam, like Socrates, were born. In later times others such as Swe- 
denborg, Tolstoy, Oliver Lodge, Romain Rolland, Inston etc., appeared. 
Oliver Lodge explained that inert matter (catam/jada) does not stand 
separated and solitary from sentience (cit) and that the world is the 
result of the union of the two, and departed. Due to his teachings the 
scientific world also is following the vision of the canmarkkam.?! 


In her brilliant study of the writings of Oliver Lodge, Raia (2007) shows 
us that the Victorian preoccupation with reconciling science and religion 
was not just actively pursued by a few eccentrics outside the mainstream of 
dominant discourses. Rather, “such metaphysical or fantastic speculation 
flourished in the midst (and not just in the margins) of mainstream Victo- 
rian scientific thinking throughout the nineteenth century".? Lodge's own 
scientific—religious views evolved in this context. Having directly witnessed 
and seen the seemingly irrefutable validity of paranormal phenomena such 
as levitation and mediumship, Lodge had subjected them to what he con- 
sidered rigorous scientific testing and had come to believe in their valid- 
ity. “To Lodge’s thinking, the only unacceptable hypothesis (i.e., one that 
smacked of the supernatural), was to explain these phenomena as mind 
‘acting at a distance’ on matter”. To a man of science, as Lodge conceived 
of himself, such a view must be rejected in favour of a scientific explanation. 
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Thus, he arrived at a theory of ether. This was seen as the exuding of ether 
by a medium in a séance: 


mediating ether [was that] through which the medium’s psychic force 
operated on her physical surroundings. The existence of ether had 
been a central tenet of scientific orthodoxy since 1802, when light was 
determined to be a wave and ether the universal medium in which it 
propagated. This ether was at once an ontological mystery and an oper- 
ational fact, dominating and revolutionizing the physics of the nine- 
teenth century. Its conceptual plasticity allowed Lodge the latitude to 
propose that the strange phenomena he avowedly witnessed . . . might 
ultimately be traced to an etheric substratum interacting with and con- 
forming to the shape of the medium’s thoughts.” 


For Lodge, ether is where consciousness also floats, unrestricted to the 
mere physical brain, and arising from the interaction between matter and 
the field surrounding it. And, further, as Raia points out, like Newton’s the- 
ory of gravity a theory of ether still made room for theology. 


It offered a degree of order and transparency to the operations of 
the universe while yet preserving its innermost ontological mystery. If 
for Newton gravity was the active presence of God’s will working eve- 
rywhere in the world at once (a primary cause in a physical world of 
secondary causes and effects), then for spiritualists and other believers, 
the ether might prove some rarified form of His corporeal essence, the 
medium by which ghostly spectres haunted séance circles and appari- 
tions appeared to soothe the bereaved.” 


The summation of Lodge’s ether theology is as follows: 


Human beings, structured by the confluence of these ultimate energies 
of mind and motion, were simultaneously embodied and conscious, 
empirical and spiritual, created and creative, evolving freely in a mor 
ally determined universe and living on after death in the permanence 
of divine memory.” 


By the time he came to write The Sacred Heart in the first decades of the 
1920s, Tiru.Vi.Ka must have read and absorbed some of Oliver Lodge's 
works such as Ether and Space (1909) and Raymond, or life and death (1910), 
in which he had had started to explore his ether theory. For an autodidact 
like Tiru.Vi.Ka, a spiritual seeker from a very young age and guided by a 
strong sense of moral purpose, Lodge's writings would open the way to 
reconcile “those days" and “these days” and bridge what he saw as an artifi- 
cial chasm between the two, between religion and science, where in reality 
none existed. He would also have been affirmed in these predilections by 
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the friendly acquaintanceship he had forged with The Theosophical Society 
under Annie Besant, (which he would have seen as espousing similar aims), 
further strengthened by his work together with B.P. Wadia, an ardent The- 
osophist, in the founding of the labour movement in the Madras Presidency 
in 1918. In the diversity of his cosmopolitan interests and his desire to ani- 
mate and confirm his religious concerns through the latest scientific discov- 
eries, Tiru.Vi.Ka typifies what Manjapra (2010), following Sartori (2008), 
has called the “parochial cosmopolitan”, a figure he suggests is found all 
over Asia in the early 20th century. These are figures who transcend an 
assumed postcolonial dichotomy of the “authentic local and the heterono- 
mous global” seeking both the autonomy of forging independent beliefs as 
part of bourgeois selfhood while, at the same time, trying to establish social 
solidarities on the basis of being simply human, in the context of an anti- 
colonial struggle. Their ideologies and life histories, indeed, it has been 
suggested accounted for the “anticipatory quality of colonial cosmopoli- 
tanism”.” In his reading, or re-reading of Ramalingar, Tiru.Vi. Ka infuses 
the latter with the same colonial cosmopolitanism, bringing him into an 
implicit dialogue with an anticipated Tamil nationhood and part ofa larger 
Indian nation. 

From Tiru.Vi.Ka's perspective, what Ramalingar wrote and Oliver Lodge 
wrote converge in the same theology — only expressed in a different lan- 
guage. Both of them harken to an understanding of immortality that con- 
verges in the same beliefs. It is evident that when Tiru.Vi.Ka refers to the 
long religious tradition of the teaching of immortality in India, he is also 
placing Ramalingar within the lineage of those who taught it. Returning to 
his discussion of this teaching in Ramalingar, he says: 


Ramalinga Swamigal led his life focused on the state of non-dying as 
the ultimate goal. Through pure, good thoughts he refined the subtle 
body (nun utal) .... Swamigal obtained a heart which God takes as his 
temple by thinking and thinking of him, weeping and weeping and 
melting and melting. Through that great wealth Swamigal was soaked 
in bliss, filled with bliss, and became the form of bliss. Can a form of 
bliss attract a state of dying? It will never do so. Swamigal rejoiced in 
bliss and obtained the state of non-dying.?? 


Thus, in Tiru.Vi.Ka, Ramalingar's theological position on the immortality 
of the physical body is avoided and elided into an affirmation of the immor- 
tality of a non-physical kind and a state of ultimate bliss which gestures to its 
more Siddhantic roots. Nevertheless, this is not the Tamil Saivasiddhanta in 
its orthodox form but a soteriology that emerges out of “a new cultural syn- 
thesis striving to thoroughly modernize the boundaries of belief"? Ramal- 
ingar himself stands at a crossroads which looks back to an ancient religion, 
Saivite in its contours but really the essence of all religions and, hence, a 
universal religion. Simultaneously, he looks forward to a new world where 
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the shibboleths of sectarian boundaries and caste are rendered irrelevant 
and anticipates the discoveries of the world of science which lends a new 
perspective, authority, and vocabulary to the eternal verities of all religion. 
In this historiography he becomes a figure both timeless and yet prescient, 
the ancient prophet of a new scientific and humanistic age. 
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dred years in the inscriptions at the Jain monastic site in Madurai (ibid.). The 
legend itself is reiterated with embellishments in post-Nampi hagiographical 
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glorious (and gory) climax to Campantar's career as vindicator of Saivism. 
Similar views emerge in the accounts in the local Puranas of Madurai (e.g., 
Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam), following which the event is reenacted as part of the 
annual festival at the Minaksi-Siva temple in Madurai. 
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This work of Tiru.Vi.Ka, published in 1925, has remained in print ever since. It 
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and transforming a long-standing pre-modern conceptualization of Murukan, 
both in terms of his eternal youth and his beauty, as the Tamil God par excellence. 
The reference is to Tiruttani, in the Tiruvallur district of Tamil Nadu, one of the 
six sacred sites of Murukan and made famous in the poetry of Arunakirinatar in 
the 16th century. 
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A strong indication of the growing importance of a devotional work like this 
is the date of construction of the hagiographical edifice around its author. 
Inasmuch as the legends regarding the life of Manikkavacakar seem to have 
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edition first published in 1937, is the Civafianam edition from 2016. The transla- 
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poruļai arutiyittuk kür um cirapputaiyatu ākamam. 
Devesenapathi (1974:247). 


For a detailed study of this, see Manninezhath (1993). 
Civananam (2016:28): parkkum itam ellam nikkam ara nir aikinr a paripum anantame. 
Ibid.: cantatamum enatu ceyal ninatu ceyal, yan enum 

tan mai ninai anri illāt tan maiyál vēru alēn; vetanta cittānta 

camaraca cupavam ituvē 
Civananam (2016:52): 
aivakai enum ātiyai vakuttu, atuņuļ 
acaracara petamana yāvaiyum vakuttu, 
nalartvaiyum vakuttu, marai ātinūlaiyum vakuttuc 
caivamutalām al avil camayamum vakuttu, mel 
camayam katanta mona camaracam vakutta ni 
Civahanam (2016:67): 
sanmata stapanamum, vētānta cittànta camaraca nirvakanilaiyum 
matikotu antap parappu elām ariyavé vantu arul um nan akuruve. 
Civananam (2016:68): taranimicai lēkāyatan camayanatai cārāmal, vetanta cittānta 
camaraca civānupūti manna 
Manninezhath (1993:156). 
Palakirusna Pillai (1959c:15). 
Palakirusna Pillai (1959c:63): camaraca veta canmarkkam enpatarkkup porul: ellac 
camayankaļukkum potuvākiya arivunülin mutivan a nānkāvatu markkattai anustikkinra 
kūttam enru kolka. mārkkam nānkāvana: tācamārkkam, | catputtiramarkkam, 
mittiramarkkam, canmārkkam. 
Palakirusna Pillai (1959c:82): camaracam enpatu yatu?ellà antankalinatu antamum 
tanakkup pūrvamākkit tan uttarattil nmru maruviyatal camaracam āyūru. ttarku 
niyayam — vintu paravintu — ivvirantaiyum marukkac cuttavinduvanatu polum; civam par- 
acivam — wvirantaiyum mar ukkac cuttacrvamānatu polum; canmarkkam civacan markkam 
tvviraņģaiyum maruttatu cuttacanmarkkam. ākavē satanta camaraca cutta canmārkkam 
aru maruvuvātu. 
A distinction must be made between the doctrinal views that Ramalingar 
expressed about his religious movement in the last phase of his life — which he 
called the Satanta Camaraca Cutta Canmarkkam and the name of the organiza- 
tion he founded in 1865, which was first called the Camaraca Veta Canmārkka 
Cankam and then renamed as the Camaraca Cutta Canmārkka Cattiya Can kam. In 
Chapter 6 I discuss this name change as well as the vexed issue of to what extent 
this organization was active at all within his own lifetime, in any meaningful 
way. By the time we come to the second half of the 20th century, after 1951, and 
the revival of Ramalingar's organization by Omantūrār, it comes to usually be 
known as Camaraca Canmarkka Cankam. 
For a systematic account of the classical ViraSaiva doctrines in relation to the 
Kashmirian Pratyabhijfià school and the Saivasiddhanta, see Chandrashekhar 
Shivacharya (2019). For details of Ramalingar's extremely complex and idiosyn- 
cratic take on the tattvas and his cosmology, see his prose work Ulakelam ennum 
meymolipporul vilakkam (Uran Atikal, 1997:247-357). 
Palakirusna Pillai (1959c:46): In Note 47 of The Notes Ramalingar explains his 
typology of religions. He uses the term camayam to refer to traditions of worship 
of gods with attributes, that is, to saguņa worship — and by this he means gods 
lesser than his Gracious, Great Light (arufperuricoti). He uses the term matam to 
refer to higher religions where God is worshipped in a nirguna form, without 
attributes. 
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Palakirusna Pillai (1959c:85): camayamatankalinum camaracam untu. vētānta 
cittanta camaracam, yokanta kalanta camaracam, potanta natanta camaracam. itarku 
atītam satānta camaracam. itarku atitam cutta camaracam. ātalāl cutta camaracat- 
til canmarkkattaic cerkkac cutta camaraca canmārkkamām. wai pūrvēttara fiayappati, 
katalaip pūttāka, camaraca cutta canmarkkam ena maruvina. itarkuc catanam oruvāru 
satanta camaracam. 

For an exposition of each of these practices, see Uran Atikal (1976:262-268). 
Here, again, the influence of the Vīrašaiva thinker Kumāratēvar, which we 
have explored in other chapters, is unmistakable. In Kumaratévar’s work, 
the Cuttacatakam, cutta or pure refers to that final pure state, cuttāvasttai/ 
šuddhāvasthā, where the soul unites with Siva as an accessory of him, which 
Kumaratevar doctrinally places above both the Vedantic and Siddhantic paths 
of liberation. For further details, see the expository section of Murugesa Muda- 
liar’s 1992 annotated translation of the text. 

Halbfass (1990:356). 

Halbfass (1990:356). 

Palakirusna Pillai (1959c:68): canmārkkatin mutipu cākāta kalviyait terivippateyanri 
vērillai. cakiravan canmarkkanilaiyatyp perravan allan. Cākātavanē canmārkki. 

In other words, they followed a path in which God was worshipped in a nirguna 
way, without attributes. 

My emphasis. 

Palakirusna Pillai (1959c:91): tāyumānavar mutalānavarkaļ cuttacanmarkkikal 
allar; matacanmatkkikal enru oruvāru collalām. itil nittiyatēkam kitaiyātu. itu 
cātakamārkkamēyanric cattiyam alla. nāļac cuttacanmarkkam valankum potu ivarkal 
yāvarum uyir paru mila varuvārkaļ. munnirunta alavaikkattilum viceéaranattotu 
cuttacanmārkkattukkukk vuriyavarkaļāy ^ varuvárkal; — cáttiyarkalay — irantarak 
kalappārkaļ. 

On this, see Maran amilapperuvdlvu verses 4,12,24,27, etc. 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1994:61). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1994:63). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1950:8). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1950:9-10). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1950:13—14). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1994:40—45). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1950:24—25). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1994:45). 

Ouoted in Hatcher (1999:36). 

Pannikar guoted in Hatcher (1999:96). 

For the profound influential of the Swadeshi movement on Tamil political prac- 
tice, the creation of the vernacular politician and the transformation of public 
oratory, see Bate (2021). 

For an account of his first meeting with Gandhi in 1919, and the happiness he 
felt about it, resulting in an essay he wrote in his magazine Navacakti, see the 
Valkkaikkurippukal, pages 232-234. 

These views he already expressed in his very first book from 1917 Manitavalvum 
Kānti Atikalum and summarized in an article on Gandhi's Religion (Kant? cama- 
yam) from 1923 reproduced in his collection of essays from 1959. 

The definitive account of this is Veeraraghavan (2013). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1950:14). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1994:56). 

The first line of Puranānūru 192: yatum ūrē yavarum kēļir. Attributed to the poet 
Kaniyan Pūnkunranār, which becomes particularly famous as an axiom under 
Dravidian nationalism to speak of the ancient Tamil virtues. 
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Tiru.Vi.Ka (2003:95). 

The widespread influence, particularly of Percy Bysshe Shelley, on Indian think- 
ers such as Aurobindo and Bharatiyar and the revolutionary fervour he inspired 
has been explored only minimally. Bharatiyar’s biographers have usually 
acknowledged his passion for Shelley, his signing of himself as “Shelleytacan” 
in early essays, and his founding of a “Shellyiyin Cankam” in his youthful days at 
Ettayapuram. For the sole monograph that discusses some of this elective affin- 
ity, see Rekunatan, 1964. 

Taylor (1989:369-371). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1994:117). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (2003:501). 

Raia (2007:21). 

Raia (2007:21). 

Raia (2007:26). 

Raia (2007:40). 

For his account of his relationship with The Theosophical Society and the history 
of his work with B.P. Wadia on the labour movement, see Tiru.Vi.Ka (2013) and 
Veeraraghavan (2017). 

Manjapra (2010:xxi). 

Tiru.Vi.Ka (1994:120). 

Raia (2007:22). 


9 Ma.Po.Ci — Ramalinga 
Swamigal and Modern 
Dravidian Sainthood 


Ma.Po. Civananam’s The Unity Envisioned by Vaļļalār (Vaļļalār kanta 
orumaippatu henceforth, The Unity) is easily the most popular, widely read 
book on Ramalingar to emerge in the second half of the 20th century. It was 
published in instalments in the journal Caikol throughout much of 1962, 
appearing as a book in November 1962. The book was received with acclaim 
and chosen within two years for the Sahitya Academy Series on Indian nation- 
alist figures and translated for that purpose into English.! It has remained 
steadily in print in both languages since then and remains the most widely 
known and popular of Ramalingar’s biographies in both Tamil and English. 
Civananam (1906-1995), better known as Ma.Po.Ci, was a Tamil politician, 
orator, and nationalist, whose life, as Ramaswamy writes, “offers an illustra- 
tion of how tamilparru [devotion to Tamil] can bring fame and fortune"? 
Born into a poor family in 1906, he came from the Nadar (Natar) caste, 
which has traditionally been linked to toddy-tapping but, starting from the 
second half of the 19th century and into the 20th, which rose economi- 
cally and socially to positions of both political and economic power? Thus, 
by the 1950s, two of the most prominent politicians of Nadar birth associ- 
ated with the Congress Party in the Tamil region were Ma.Po.Ci and K. 
Kamaraj (1903-1975), with the latter becoming the Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu between 1954 and 1963. Like hundreds of idealistic young men of his 
times, Ma.Po.Ci had joined the Congress Party in 1926 and was inspired by 
Gandhi to join the Quit India Movement. The story goes that, thrown into 
jail during the protests, he read the classical Tamil Cankam poetry for the 
first time and was converted into an ethnic Tamil patriot who, nevertheless, 
remained loyal to his Congress and nationalist leanings.* A prolific writer, 
he published several books on the lives of those he saw as other Tamil patri- 
ots,” and it is this ethnic Tamil pride finding political expression in a Dravid- 
ian nationalism combined with a pan-Indian patriotism that we see in his 
reading of Ramalinga Swamigal. 

The biographical narrative of The Unity is strictly chronological, where the 
development of Ramalingar's life and vision are traced through the change 
of name, which culminates in the honorific he is best known by, Vallalar. 
The work tells the tale of a hero who would function as an inspiration for 
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social reform, in what Ma.Po.Ci saw as his own degenerate times. The tan- 
gible evident aim is to integrate Ramalingar into a historiography of Indian 
nationalism which foregrounds national yet spiritual heroes. In such a 
master narrative, therefore, the emphasis is on the latter’s credentials as 
a pan-Indian socio-religious reform figure. He comes to be seen as part of 
the lineage of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Dayananda Saraswati, and Ram- 
mohan Roy, but the elective affinities which dominate throughout the nar- 
rative are those between him, on the one hand, and Swami Vivekananda, 
Subramania Bharatiyar, and, above all, Gandhi, on the other. Ultimately, 
towards the conclusion of the text, Ramalingar comes to be identified as 
the forerunner of Gandhi or, rather astonishingly in terms of the fact that 
he disappeared only after Gandhi was born, he comes to be identified as 
an incarnation of Gandhi himself. Ma.Po.Ci’s biography remains, perhaps, 
the most widely known and acceptable version of Ramalingar’s biographies, 
which seals his image in Tamil modernity. 

The Unity provides us with a historical canvas for understanding Ramal- 
ingar’s life and his achievements which draws in an unstructured manner 
upon diverse ideologies. We can recognize certain “truisms” of Orientalist 
scholarship which found fertile ground, as part of Hindu nationalist thought, 
in diverse circles in the 19th century - among liberal social-reformists as well 
as the so-called sanatanists. These ideas provide the master narrative, further 
inflected with a specifically Dravidian critique of caste and class, whose main 
trope is anti-Brahmanism. Yet, it is important to underscore that this anti- 
Brahmanism is not to be identified with the comprehensive critique and 
rejection of Brahmanism, *Aryanism" North India and Sanskrit which defines 
the non-Brahman movement in Tamil Nadu from the late 19th century. In 
The Unity and its author we have, instead, the articulation of a minoritarian 
Dravidian nationalism, which occupied the public arena for a brief period in 
that it aligned itself and made common cause with the pan-Indian national- 
ism of the Indian National Congress. In such a master narrative the emphasis 
is on Ramalingar's credentials as a pan-Indian socio-religious reform figure. 

Nevertheless, all these historiographical aims remain, at another level, 
unimportant. For, poignantly, towards the end of the preface, another, 
more private reason emerges for the author's fascination with Ramalingar. 
The book is dedicated to his mother and it was from his mother that the 
child Ma.Po.Ci heard and learnt the songs of the subject of his biography. 
In the dedication he says: 


I dedicate this book to my mother Civakamiyar who, after God, cared 
for me as a foetus, raised me once I was born, and taught me the songs 
of Vallalar already at the tender age, when I did not know how to tie my 
small garments.* 


One may conjecture that the songs he heard as a child were likely to 
have been certain deeply popular songs of Tamil bhakti, on Murukan, for 
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instance, composed by Ramalingar and included in the earlier books of the 
Tiruvarutpā, rather than the compositions of the latter phase compiled in 
the sixth book.” Thus, certain strong evocatory emotions behind the writ- 
ing of the book have little to do with the predominant language of social 
reform and patriotism. Rather, the emotions are linked to the non-rational 
sweet stirrings of childhood, the remembrance of the mother’s piety, a piety 
expressed through Saivite Tamil bhakti. The immediacy of this inner private 
world is not referenced to much but forms the subterranean and private 
undercurrent to the endorsement of Ramalingar and the linking of him to 
the public outer world of a rational and national patriotism. 


The Text 


The Unity presents us with a narrative time that aims at being chronologi- 
cal, where short narrative sections with dramatic titles form self-sufficient 
units. Direct quotations from Ramalingar are copious throughout the work, 
interspersed with commentary. The quotations, at the same time, also do 
not seek to establish any chronology in the development of Ramalingar’s 
thinking, unlike in the traditional hagiographies or even in Tiru.Vi.Ka. The 
combination of such units together with frequent repetition, though, frac- 
tures the alleged chronological narrative and, ultimately, the arrangement 
defies any progression or any unfolding thematization and instead gives us 
a non-linear mytho-historical narrative that circles in upon itself. The osten- 
sible aim is to tell the tale of a hero who would function as an inspiration for 
social reform in degenerate times. 


The Framework 


The historical canvas is laid out in dramatic terms. The Unity sees the 
100 years between The Battle of Plassey (1757) and the so-called Sepoy 
Mutiny (1857) as a period of the decline of India and its religion, Hindu- 
ism. India, for a good 100 years prior to the coming of Ramalingar, had 
been the “hunting ground” of rapacious foreigners — Portuguese, French, 
and the English. In 1857, Britain incorporates India into its empire and 
“the silence of the graveyard” descends upon the country, only to be bro- 
ken by the emergence of the Indian National Congress. 

The destruction of existent monarchical structures within this period is 
linked not just to a political struggle but also a religious one. The Unity, 
referring frequently to Veer Savarkar’s account of the Sepoy Mutiny in his 
book The Indian War of Independence, 1857, establishes how Indians had 
gradually come to feel themselves to be alienated from their rulers in terms 
of their religion. The British encouragement of the spread of Christianity 
was seen as an attempt to impose an alien religion on the populace through 
the active propaganda of the Christian missionaries. In other words, Chris- 
tianity becomes the weapon of expansion of the empire in the hands of 
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the British. At the same time, the religious divide between the Indians and 
their rulers is also seen to have a long pre-history in the Islamic conquest 
of North India. The alienation begins with the invasions of Muhammed of 
Ghazni in the 11th century and the razing of the temple of Somnath. Thus, 
in this perspective, North Indians, in the period between 1100 and 1800 
continuously fought to preserve not only their political independence but 
also their social/cultural independence. Waging war became their way of 
life. The Hindu—Muslim divide, which thus resulted, overlooked the positive 
virtues of both religions and what had originally been a conflict between an 
external power and an internal one came to be transformed, with the later 
generations, once the Muslims settled in India, into a purely internal war. 
It is this divided religious and political landscape which the British entered 
and proceeded to take advantage of, to consolidate their own power. 

The realization now dawned upon some of the rich and educated elite 
that ordinary people did not care about the deterioration of religion or the 
injustice of British rule, since they were already oppressed by their fellow 
natives. This new feeling among the upper- and the middle classes engen- 
dered the circumstances for the emergence of leaders who would carry out 
a tremendous revolution in religion. The need of the hour was for revolu- 
tionary social reformers who would: 1) guard Indian culture; 2) create unity 
among Hindus, Muslims, and Christians; and 3) rid Hindus of superstitious 
beliefs and the entrenched habits of inequality. It is in these circumstances 
that four figures, all divine messengers, arose in India between 1774 and 
1836. They were Raja Rammohan Roy, Ramalingar, Dayananda Sarasvati, 
and Ramakrishna. All of them condemned caste differences, stressed that 
God is one, fostered unity among those of the Hindu faith, worked for eradi- 
cating doctrinal differences between those of this faith, encouraged people 
to read the scriptures for themselves as opposed to blind faith in the reli- 
gious leadership of the Brahmans, fought for equal rights for women, and 
for establishing the equality of all religions. Thus, the decline of Hinduism 
was to be reversed through their activities, through a self-critical introspec- 
tion generated through this unwelcome yet stimulating encounter with colo- 
nial Western knowledge and with the Christian missionary critique of caste.? 

The Unitys account of the Indian past and the reasons for the emergence 
of liberal reformism in colonial India are premised on the existence and 
then decay of a monolithic Hinduism.? Both the assumption of the eter- 
nal existence of such a Hinduism and the postulation of its degeneration 
in the colonial period have been central to Orientalist scholarship in the 
19th century.” In this version Hindu decay is equated with Hindu weakness 
which is the result of "foreign rule". The marauding Muslims and then the 
British had contributed to dissension in Hindu society and sapped its moral 
fibre. The society can only be rejuvenated through religious reform.!! Such 
was the influence of this paradigm as a self-evident truism that it was central 
to 19th-century debates about religion and formed an integral part of the 
justification for reform. Thus, here, by adopting these very premises as a 
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part of the master narrative The Unity speaks from within the metanarrative 
of reform to explain its historical emergence. 

The explanation offered by The Unity amply buttressed by citations from 
the writings of Savarkar, further amalgamates socio-religious reform and 
chauvinistic Hindu nationalism. As Manisha Basu has convincingly shown, 
in a recent examination of Savarkar’s The Indian War of Independence (first 
written in Marathi in 1908 and then translated into English), the book dis- 
cards the “secular” principles of European historiography to see history in 
mythical, religious terms and as the repetitive theatre of karma and rebirth. 


Despite calling itself a “history”, The Indian War of Independence, 1857 is 
stylistically orchestrated in the terms of a great ritual sacrifice .. . Each 
of the four parts of this unique history recalls in its naming the prepara- 
tory steps toward the ceremonial custom, and to be sure, the rhetorically 
charged headings - “Adding Fuel to the Fire", “Light up the Sacrificial 
Fire”, “The Conflagaration”, and “The Culminated Offering", — gradu- 
ally build on one another in a surge of cadenced incantation.” 


This mythic narrative established by Savarkar, therefore, finds ideological 
affiliation with Ma.Po.Ci’s own mythical vision of a periodic decline and reju- 
venation of the national religion of the Hindus, “Hinduism”, through great 
figures — with its implicit echo of the avatāra concept of the Bhagavadgita 
reflected most obviously in his conflation of Ramalingar and Gandhi. 

These broad premises once established, The Unity, nevertheless, decisively 
parts company with Hindu nationalistic thought in certain important respects. 
The language of victimization by foreign powers — identified as Muslim and 
later Christian — is mainly confined to a specific geographical territory, North 
India. When the South is brought into historical view the approach shifts 
and we witness the emergence of a different, specifically Dravidian sensibil- 
ity where oppression is linked to Brahmans rather than the foreigners. The 
historiographical approach adopted in The Unity, thus permits Hindu nation- 
alist thinking to coexist, somewhat paradoxically, with a regional national- 
ism which undercuts a pan-Indian Hindu and majoritarian reformist agenda 
through a specific kind of class and caste critique which supports, in a limited 
way, a reform process led not by the elite but by the underprivileged. 

The class critique is articulated in the view that social reform in this pre- 
1857 period in North India was initiated and led by an educated elite using 
the language of the colonizer, English. The main culprit identified here is 
Rammohan Roy. The second perspective highlights the difference in caste 
formation between North and South India.” In the first half of the book The 
Unity had stated that the activity of the Christian missionaries could not be 
viewed entirely in a negative light. One positive outcome of it was that “the 
Religion of the Priests” (purokitamatam/purohitamata), which had flourished 
unhindered for a thousand years faced resistance for the first time.'* For, the 
missionaries not only preached but also were socially active: they had taken 
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up the cause of the downtrodden in society with the result that those Hindus 
who had been imprisoned in their own untouchable quarters of the village 
(ceris) and huts had converted to Christianity due to this kindness. Yet, when 
social reform commenced in North India, the initiators were members of 
the same caste which the missionaries were fiercely critical of, that also had 
the most to benefit from the caste system. The Unity explains this develop- 
ment as the result of the enfeebled state of Brahmanism in North India by 
the 19th century as opposed to the South. Historically, Brahmanism had 
been weakened in North India due to the repeated invasions, those of Mus- 
lims and other foreigners. Once the warrior-caste which had led the people 
in battle against the invaders was wiped out, the leadership was taken over 
by Brahmans. Yet, this also implied that they were forced out of their own 
self-isolation and sense of superiority. The climate also existed for the other 
three castes of North India to be open to anti-orthodox (non-Vaidika) move- 
ments. These circumstances aided the success of the Brahma Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, and the Ramakrishna Movement. The situation in the Tamil coun- 
try was otherwise. Here, the Brahmans, who enjoyed hegemony over the 
entire society, did not take up and reflect the new thinking of the Brahmans 
of the North. Neither did they possess warike capacities! They, therefore, 
did not take over the duties of the warrior-caste which had been destroyed 
by the Muslims and the British. Instead, Brahmanism in the south pushed 
others away from itself and zealously guarded the gap between itself and the 
others. It regarded safeguarding caste differences which had appeared long 
ago, and had grown and strengthened since then, as its duty. Further, inva- 
sions of the kind which would shake the foundations of Tamil society and 
lead to real social change did not take place. Muslim and Christian incur- 
sions did not succeed as they had in the North." 

The Unity does not restrict itself only to anti-Brahmanical critique. High- 
caste non-Brahmans of South India are also blamed for their illiberality. It is 
briefly acknowledged that the Vēļāļas, who it says unlike the Brahmans had 
Saivism as their personal legacy, also did not generate a radical reformer 
from among themselves.'” Nevertheless, it is the inadequacy of Tamil Brah- 
manism to respond to changing times which is emphasized. 

Even though the Brahmans in the south had, at certain historical 
moments, thrown up radical leaders such as Adi Samkara and Rāmānuja, 
they had, in this period, failed to provide such a leader. 


The Vedic Brahmins who are the gurus of the Hindus, nourished the 
frenzied war among the Hindus with respect to other religions. But they 
did not make any additional attempt to foster equality among them, or 
a sense of oneness or avert doctrinal disputes. In brief, religious heads 
and ācāryas did not respond with sensitivity to the changing times.'* 


The accentuation here is on the victimization of the Hindus as a people. 
Yet, The Unity does not stop at identifying the perpetrators of this situation 
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as the Muslims and the Christians. Rather, the enforcers of divisiveness and 
inequality in South India, in the Tamil country, are the Brahmans. Class cri- 
tique of liberal reformism in North India is also articulated — it came from 
the educated upper- and middle classes. Yet, compared to the pungent criti- 
cism of caste this critique is muted. Thus, religious reform in South India 
must necessarily be different from that in the North, for it has to take into 
account the unique caste formations of southern society and the undue 
hegemonic power of a very small minority of Brahmans. It, thus, cannot 
come from the Brahmans. It is at the juncture of these historical impera- 
tives that The Unity places Ramalingar. 

Itisin his interpretation of the caste, class, and “ethnic” situation in South 
India and particularly the Tamil country that we see how Ma.Po.Ci's fits in 
much more clearly into the binariesinflected model of Modern Saivism 
which we had briefly considered in Chapter 7. In this he departs markedly 
from the framework in which Tiru.Vi.Ka placed Ramalingar, eschewing all 
binaries determinedly for a universalistic and globalized model of Saivism. 
For Ma.Po.Ci Dravidian historiography — now long an establishment histori- 
ography, debated and argued vigorously already some decades prior to this 
in the writings of the SelfRespect Movement — is a historical truth that must 
infuse and transform Tamil Saivism. Thus, he highlights Ramalingar's less 
prestigious caste and class status to show that true reform can come from 
only within the ranks of the oppressed. 

For Ma.Po.Ci, Ramalingar's life and works, seen not in isolation, but in 
this historical light from the perspective of class and caste, account both 
for his success and failure. He was not a Brahman, he was not even a high- 
ranking Vēļāļa caste but came from the lower Karunikar caste. His courage 
or radicalism lay in the attempt to create a non-Brahmanical religion which 
moved away from the religious and scriptural dominance of the Brahmans. 
He alone, in contrast to the north Indian reformers, radically endorsed a 
path to the divine which went beyond or even transgressed the scriptural 
authority of the Vedas and the Agamas, a path available to all citizens of the 
world.” This path would lead to a Tamil-oriented, non-Brahmanical Hindu 
yet universal religion. Such an endeavour was bound to fail. For, The Unity 
says, Ramalingar - unlike the other pan-Indian leaders just mentioned — was 
not born in the “Vaidika mansion" which exercises authority over society; he 
was born in the backward Karunikar caste, which did not enjoy any special 
prosperity. Hence, though he started a social reform revolution, his life is 
not entwined with the record of any real achievement. Vallalàr due to his 
birth lacked that authority as well as the opportunity. Therefore, he not only 
could not open the abodes of the heart of the orthodox, but he could not 
even touch them.” In the case of Rammohan and Ramakrishna, though they 
were men of wisdom who had transcended their linguistic and community 
identities, nevertheless, the sense of community identity among the Bengalis 
contributed greatly to their success. In brief, even when they did not desire 
it, in the case of Rammohan, Dayananda, and Ramakrishna, the power of 
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their caste and community identity was helpful in furthering their success. 
In Ramalinga Swamigal’s case, his caste was powerless, his community (inam) 
without vitality. This very real deprivation and powerlessness have to be kept 
in mind when reading his life. Thus, it is in The Unity that we have a biogra- 
phy of Ramalingar that addresses the issue of his failure rather than success. 

In Ma.Po.Ci's eyes the tragedy of history is the misunderstanding of 
Ramalingar. In the eyes of the Tamil populace he remains firmly located 
only within a simplistic paradigm of Tamil bhakti when he actually was a rev- 
olutionary who drew up a religion for all the citizens of the world. Ma.Po.Ci 
suggests that his life as a social reformer has remained hidden and uncov- 
ered for at least a hundred years. The Ramalinga Swamigal that people 
are familiar with is the one who composed the Tamil bhakti songs (which 
are part of an ancient lineage of such songs). These songs are widespread. 
His revolutionary songs, in contrast, remain unknown. Hence, says the 
author, the urgent need he felt to compare the revolutionary sentiments 
in the literature composed by Ramalingar with the biographical informa- 
tion available about him. The result of such an examination is The Unity?! 
This is a surprising moment in the book which seems to seek the paradox 
of writing the life history of a failed reformer and explain how subaltern 
rebellion, with the odds stacked against it, must end in failure. But the ulti- 
mate failure, The Unity seeks to remind us, is not that of Ramalingar but of 
contemporary society which, recognizing his path-breaking and revolution- 
ary vision, has preferred to confine him within the parameters of a con- 
ventional Tamil devotionalism. Here, one might have anticipated that The 
Unity, in delivering caste critique as well as in its emphasis on Ramalingar's 
revolutionary credentials, might explore the subalternity of Ramlinga's life 
and works more consistently. Yet, this intimation of subalternity and the 
accentuation of his caste-critical poetry are eventually subsumed under the 
project of uniting Ramalingar with mainstream Indian nationalism. 

The Unity alluded to in the title of the book is threefold. Ramalingar, the 
text says, took as his foundation national unity, built on it the structure of 
social unity, and then raised on this building the flag of Camaraca Cutta 
Canmarkkam, which is none other than the spiritual/philosophical unity of 
all living beings.” 

The authorial intention expressly is to shift attention away from the 
religious figure of Tamil bhakti. For, of this religious figure nothing more 
can be said than that he belongs to an ancient and unbroken tradition. 
That which is new about Ramalinga Swamigal, instead, is to be uncovered, 
retrieved from the obscurity to which it has been confined. This is his uni- 
versality. Furthermore, this universality, expressed in his commitment to 
social reform, is to be seen within the larger pattern of social reform, to be 
integrated into nationalist historiography, for Ramalingar also represents a 
regional variant of national patriotism. We are looking here at nothing less 
than the construction of a new Saivite religion which can be both Dravidian 
and truly national at the same time. 
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The Unity is a text which tells us almost as much about Ma.Po.Ci as Rama- 
lingar. It shows us that in the political climate of the 1960s, with Dravidian 
nationalism once again rekindled in the service of the anti-Hindi agitations, 
he felt the need to create an affective Dravidian cultural space which stood 
for and not against North Indian, which united South and North, Tamil 
and Sanskrit/Hindi in a pan-Indian nationalism. As such this space would 
have to be defined, in certain crucial ways, against the Self-Respect rational- 
ism even while the Self-Respect critique of Brahmanism, irrationality, and 
religious orthodoxy would have to be acknowledged within the parameters 
of social reform discourse. Hence, the exercise of control over conflicting 
impulses — the retreat into a subjective, religious faith interwoven with the 
defense of rationality — is part of the design of the text. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in those sections where all that which is difficult to 
rein in with reason — the prophetic, the messianic, the miraculous — has to 
be dealt with. The stratagems adopted and repeated will be seen through a 
focus on some of the themes of the text. 


Fake Saivites and Real Saivites 


The polarity between those who represent Tamil Saivism to the public gaze 
and yet are not the authentic representatives of it as opposed to Ramalinga 
Swamigal who is authentic but is marginalized is dealt with through a set of 
oppositions which plays on the contrast between the outer and the inner. 
In the eyes of The Unity, the ascetic heads of the Saiva mathas show, through 
their very attire, that they have not gained control over their worldly desires. 
They wear ochre robes because they still lack composure and have to battle 
with their senses.” Their ostentatious lifestyles also confirm this: some of 
them wear silk clothes and gold ornaments and travel, carried around in 
palanguins.** Having abandoned the ascetic lifestyle they had also aban- 
doned their duties and turned insensitive, even blind to the hunger that 
had prevailed around them. Cloistered in their mathas, when confronted 
by widespread poverty they spouted philosophy to the people, telling them 
that all this was God's will.” 

In contrast to them Ramalingar is seen in the lineage of those who made 
the virtue of the alleviation of hunger the focus of their writings. Here The 
Unity cites the Tirukkural, Yanko Atikal — the author of the Cilappatikāram, 
Cāttanār — the author of the Manimekalai and Kampan - the author of 
the frāmāvatāram.** The citations here are Cilappatikaram 5:71—3,? which 
praises the Chola reign for its prosperity and its freedom from hunger, dis- 
ease, and hostilities and the Irāmāvatāram, which says the same about the 
land of Kosala. Also, Manimékalai 11:76-81” and the famous lines about 
those who give food giving life? as well as Manimékalai 16.134 are cited. 
Auvaiyar praises the heart which is unable to endure seeing anyone in want 
of food. It is in this lineage, and not that of the Saivite religious heads and 
priests, that Ramalingar is placed. For he alone realized that so long as one 
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is hungry there is no room for the cultivation of virtuous behaviour, there 
is no room for devotion to one's land, to god, or loyalty to one’s religion.” 
The religious heads, though ascetics did nothing, the learned Brahmanical 
priests would recommend that one circumambulate the nine planets to be 
rid of evils such as hunger while philosophers would argue that the self in 
reality does not experience hunger.” Ramalingar’s uniqueness lay in the 
fact that as an ascetic he was still an activist: he took action born out of an 
enormous empathy for the hungry famously captured in his verse on pin- 
ing when he saw withered crops. The fire he lit for cooking (at the Calaz) 
in 1867 has been permanently stoked and continues to burn even today.? 

Above all, the ascetic heads are castist, protecting their caste privileges 
which, in turn, secures their religious leadership over the mathas. For this 
reason, The Unity says, they were the real instigators of the Arutpa-Marutpa 
controversy: 


Vallalar, who detested upholding the four vamas and caste differences 
censored this in song, through his speeches, and propagated [against 
it]. This was not to the liking of certain Saiva heads of mathas and those 
Saivagama pandits who were part of their community. This is because all 
the Saiva mathas are founded on the basis of caste, and with the ati akartas 
selected on that basis, they are administered along those lines, not just 
in Vallalar's time but even now. Even if the atinakarta of any particular 
matha should whole-heartedly detest caste differences law, scripture and 
tradition would act as obstacles to his acting upon that feeling in the 
administration of the matha he is concerned with. In this situation, we 
can certainly understand that the heads of the mathas, and those of their 
breed, Saiva Vēļāļas such as Arumuga Navalar and Agama pandits such as 
Capapati Nàvalar were unable to tolerate Ramalingar, born in the Saiva 
tradition, who had obtained success among those people who adhere 
to the Saiva religion, should hate caste differences and sing about this.** 


There are two hermeneutical moves that The Unity makes here that lead to a 
significant realignment of Ramalingar's relationship to Tamil Saivism. The 
first is to relegate the institutional basis of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta — but, 
by association all of the literature of Tamil Saivism till the 19th century — 
to irrelevance and bigotry and on the wrong side of history. Traditional 
religious establishments — such as the mathas — and their heads are shown 
to be caste-ridden, corrupt, and elitist. They are to be seen as out of touch 
with the devotionalism of the people and as actively hindering those who 
enjoy a real rapport with the Tamil people. The Unity, thus, becomes the 
first hagiographical work to systematically highlight the opposition of Saiva 
orthodoxy to Ramalingar. In doing so, it deliberately created a view of 
Ramalingar as a religious radical. 

A persistent feature of the text is to emphasize the difference between Rama- 
lingar and orthodox Saivites, as exemplified by the ascetic religious heads of 
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the Saiva mathas. In highlighting the difference The Unity constructs polari- 
ties between establishment high-caste Saivism and anti-establishment lower- 
caste Saivism; between social indifference and social activism; between blind 
adherence to a traditional canon of scripture and an authentic search for reli- 
gious meaning. These polarities would eventually culminate in the difference 
between sectarian, dualistic religion and a supra-sectarian, monistic religion. 
The Unity, simultaneously, also employs motifs which show that Ramalin- 
gar is more authentically Saivite than the orthodox and surpasses them as 
an exemplar for the community. Thus, unlike them he wears white robes 
instead of ochre robes because he has already won a victory over his senses 
and seen the equality of all mankind. The colour of victory is white, that of 
struggle is ochre.” The others have the external marker of Saivite identity, 
which is initiation, dīksa. But such an initiation is not necessary for one who 
has directly experienced God.” Ramalinga Swamigal, The Unity proclaims, 
was uninitiated in this way yet he had obtained the real initiation, which 
is that of knowledge, from God himself." Thus, The Unity takes seriously 
the hagiographical claims of Ramalingar’s self-initiation but, paradoxically, 
to render irrelevant his connection to Saivite orthodoxy. Instead, ample 
evidence is marshalled to show that Ramalingar was rooted to in the oldest 
and, hence, most authentic form of Tamil Saiva devotionalism, linked to the 
Nāyanmār. Like them Ramalingar, too, sings the praises of certain sacred 
shrines and the deities to be found there. In its descriptions of Ramalin- 
gar's devotion, The Unity employs imagery which deliberately resonates with 
the signs of devotion exhibited by saints to be found in the Periyapuranam. 
Thus, for instance, speaking of how he worshipped at Tiruvorriyür, it says: 


Standing in front of the idol of Murukan which is within the inner 
courtyard of the Orriyür Tiyakécar temple, he would sing for a while, 
stand silently like a stone sculpture for a while, and worship, in tears, 
his hands folded.** 


Ramalingar is compared with the nāyanmār who composed the kernel 
of the Saiva sacred canon, the Tirwmurai. These are Appar, Cuntarar, 
Tirunanacampantar, and Manikkavacakar. Like them, he created the sacred- 
ness of certain places which had not been considered sacred before, merely 
by invoking these places in songs. Thus he also contributed to the sacred 
topography of the Tamil region, as only they had previously done.” Like 
them he too expresses his devotion not just to Siva himself but to the devo- 
tees of Siva, by composing praise songs to the latter.^ He had memorized 
the Tirumuraias a child and, as a result of this deep immersion in it, he had 
come to regard as his personal guru the nāyanār Manikkavacakar and said 
so in his poetry.*' His love of Chidambaram/Tillai is equated with that of 
the untouchable nāyanār Nantanar.” 

The hagiographical strategy is, hence, two-pronged: Ramalingar is not 
like other Saiva religious heads, yet his status as the “outsider” does not 
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signify otherness so much as authenticity: the “outsider” is the real Saivite, 
the others only appear to be so, for it is the “outsider” who approximates to 
the pantheon of saints, not those who belong to the establishment. 


Religion 


The transition from Šaiva bhakti to Camaraca Canmārkkam is seen in two 
different ways, one interpretation subscribing to a dynamic relationship 
between the two and the other to a static and perennialist one. The first 
view was initially expressed by Tiru.Vi. Ka. in The Sacred Heart and followed 
the traditional hagiographical perspective: 


Already in his youth Iramalinka Atikal worshipped Murukan. He was 
immersed in Murukan worship. He went to the Tanikai hill and prayed 
to God, narrating his woes again and again, weeping and weeping, till 
he saw the path to liberation. The tears wept by Atikal, after he estab- 
lished Tanikai in his heart, purified him and elevated him to a higher 
plane. [This can be seen in the fifth book of his corpus, the Tiruvarutpa] 
It should be understood that the fifth book emphasizes the failures of 
human beings and the path to the cessation of these. It is my view that 
the fifth book is the signpost to the greatness of the sixth book.** 


In this interpretation adopted by both Tiru.Vi.Ka and Ma.Po.Ci, Ramalingar’s 
bhakti phase is seen as a necessary and vital component of his religious and 
spiritual growth, albeit part of his early phase. In the second explanation, this 
Saiva bhakti is interpreted as identical with his later religious views. This per- 
spective becomes clear when we examine how The Unity looks at an episode 
in Ramalingar’s youth which is considered of great spiritual significance in all 
the life stories. The episode relates to his seeing a form of God Murukan in 
the mirror at the age of nine. This episode has come to be seen as the trans- 
formative experience of his life and the original inspiration for his poetry. 
It might and has been read, in other hagiographies, as a bhakti experience, 
a direct vision of the beloved deity along the lines of the visions which the 
Nayanmar strive for and sing about. But The Unity emphasizes, instead, that 
Ramalingar’s religious experience involved a mode of visualization which dif- 
fered from the usual bhakti mode of visualization, where one worships the idol 
form and then, meditating constantly on it, internalizes it. Ramalingar, The 
Unity would have it, initiated a new form of worship, in which he succeeded 
in projecting an image from within himself, outward.“ On the one hand, this 
new form of worship and the large collection of poems which emerged from 
the experience (which was to become the entire fifth book of the corpus 
Tiruvarutpā) is indicative of his rootedness in Tamil culture. On the other 
hand, both Swami Vivekananda and Subramania Bharatiyar are now cited to 
show that Ramalingar’s experience was that of an ascetic who projected the 
inner space within him outwards, through ascetic practice. This inner space 
is nothing but the Supreme Self (paramátman) which is formless.” 
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In this narration, his ideological development is seen as seamless, what he 
was in the latter phase of his life as a religious leader was already there in the 
earliest phase. He experiences, without instruction, individually and indivis- 
ibly, the monistic unity of himself and the Supreme Self at a tender age. 

It is this unity which forms the basis of his religious movement, the 
Canmarkkam, which is something other than a religion. Thus: 


Vallalar compiled and gave the different paths for obtaining the grace 
of that God in these doctrines of the one God. He gave that compila- 
tion the name Cutta Canmarkkam. One cannot consider this a religion 
like other religions. One should regard this as a movement for creating 
a human society which is without religion.* 


Not only is this not a religion but it is also a movement which heralds a 
social revolution: 


Yes; it is Vallalar who made the word * Canmārkkam” the mantra of a 
great revolutionary movement.* 


Unable to do battle with existent agamic, purāņic, and šāstric authority, 
Ramalingar had located the movement in an area of discourse beyond 
the reach of these. What this implies is not a rejection of the scriptures of 
Tamil Saivasiddhànta but their reinterpretation. Such texts can no longer 
be taken as literal truth, in the light of the missionary judgement of them 
as implausible fiction. Yet, the dilemma remains: how is one to understand 
such sacred texts? Ma.Po.Ci suggests that one should read them as texts 
which encrypt deeper truths. His example for this is Gandhi's reading of 
the Bhagavadgītā, as relating not to a dilemma which arises in the context 
of real war but as an allegory about the spiritual struggle within the soul of 
Arjuna. This, he suggests, in the way in which Ramalinga Swamigal under- 
stood the Periyapuranam, for instance, of which he was reputed to have said 
that the 63 Saivite saints, the nayanmar, represent the 63 tattvas. On examin- 
ing and undertaking each of these tattvas one would obtain a certain kind 
of cosmic power (siddhi). The Puranas, all of them, have as their core, the 
control of the tattvas.** This allegorical understanding of scripture, accord- 
ing to The Unity, is central to the belief system of the Cutta Canmarkkam. 
Above all, the Cutta Canmarkkam is a movement of worship and of ser- 
vice (cévd-cankam).* The congregational place of worship of this Univer- 
sal Religion was to be the Hall of Wisdom. Built deliberately on non-agamic 
principles it could not be considered a Saiva temple. It was, nevertheless, 
a universal temple where followers of all religions could come and wor- 
ship. The form of worship was also to be different — not an iconic but an 
aniconic form of God as light.”' This God was not Siva but, in Ramalingar's 
own words, The Auspicious One, Civam, and nothing other than Truth-Con- 
sciousness-Bliss, Saccidananda.” Thus, in the final analysis, The Unity is able 
to say of Ramalingar's religion that it is not “Saiva religion" (Caivamatam) 
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but “Saivism” (Caivam) — a doctrine which sees the individual soul as the 
recipient for the grace of the Supreme Soul called Civam.? 

The parameters of this new religion/movement once established, The 
Unity gives us a list of the main ten doctrines of the Canmārkkan: belief in 
one God; belief that superior worship consists of the worship of that God 
aniconically in the form of light; the complete rejection of all caste and reli- 
gious differences and the creation of the unity of all mankind; to encourage 
a sense of brotherhood among the different linguistic groups of India and 
to wholeheartedly see their unity; to create a society of equality where there 
are no rich or poor and, instead, a society where all human beings have suf- 
ficient to eat and live on; to abolish differential treatment on the basis of 
gender and to educate women particularly in the path of wisdom; that the 
path of deathlessness should be taught to people in their mother tongue 
and, hence, to the Tamils in Tamil; to practise vegetarianism and refrain 
from animal sacrifice; to teach the doctrine of the Conduct of Compassion 
towards Living Beings to all and, finally, to usher in a politics where it is 
members of the Cutta Canmarkkam who rule the country.™ 

The perennialist interpretation of the relationship between Ramalingar's 
Saiva bhakti and the Cutta Canmarkkam, in contrast, suggests that Ramalin- 
gar had been a Vedantin from the age of nine. It is this second interpreta- 
tion which comes to predominate in the text. It favours a static approach 
to Ramalingar's development as a religious thinker and, thus, deprives the 
life story of one frequent and important hagiographical motif: that of a spir- 
itual transformation which leads to growth. Further, it reinforces the mythic 
dimension of narration, a dimension which is so crucial to hagiography. 
For, in such an understanding, Ramalingar is not so much a human being 
with a biographical profile which records fallibility and change as a saint 
whose life story is one of unfolding perfection. The allure of this interpre- 
tation and its necessity becomes obvious for other reasons: by showing that 
Ramalingar had been a Vedantin from his youth, The Unity can adopt an 
approach to Ramalingar's religious ideas and movement which places both 
of these firmly within a pan-Indian Modern Vedantic discourse and, hence, 
within a nationalist discourse. 

In speaking of a Modern Vedantic discourse which underlies Ma.Po. 
Ci's interpretation of Ramalingar, one is referring to the sort of Modern 
Vedantic hermeneutics popularized by those such as Swami Vivekananda 
and later Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan.” This understanding of Vedanta had 
emerged initially in the dialogue between Christian missionaries, Western 
Orientalists, and philosophers in the colonial era, and these formulations 
were creatively appropriated and reworked within the context of socio-reli- 
gious reform. Rammohan Roy’s initial contribution was noteworthy: 


In the Abridgement of the Vedant, Rammohun argued that image wor- 
ship as then practised in India was an aberration from the authentic 
monotheistic tradition, wherein worship of *the true and eternal God" 
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left no room for idolatry. Whether or not Rammohun was influenced 
by his knowledge of Islam, the fact is already, in the manner of the 
Jones-Colebrooke Orientalists, he divided Indian history into a vedan- 
tic period that provided the authentic model for “the whole history of 
the Hindoo theology, law and literature” and “was highly revered by 
all the Hindoos" ' and a later period of “Hindu idolatry” with its innu- 
merable gods, goddesses and temples which have been destroying “the 
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texture of society". 


This approval of Vedanta coexisted with a negative critique of it, which 
stressed its quietism, its world-negating and “amoral” philosophy." Yet, it 
was the positive elements which were seized upon by the social reformers 
of Ramalingar's time and after him. The key positive elements here are 
inclusivistic emphasis on the unity of Vedanta and all other religions, ritual 
critique, an emphasis on interiority and non-institutionalized forms of spir- 
ituality and, sometimes, an incipient monotheism. 

Of this Modern Vedanta a young man who considered himself a patriot 
in the mid-20th century could say: 


It is that kind of humanistic, man-making religion that gave us cour 
age in the days when we were young. When I was a student in one of 
the classes, in the matriculation class or so, the letters of Swami Vive- 
kananda used to be circulated in manuscript form among us all. The 
kind of thrill which we enjoyed, the kind of mesmeric touch that those 
writings gave us, the kind of reliance on our own culture that was being 
criticized all around - it is that kind of transformation which his writ- 
ings effected in the young men in the early years of this century.” 


Green (2016) makes two important points about this Modern Vedanta. 
First, that in its articulation in the writings of Max Müller and Swami Vive- 
kananda, it reconciles "inner piety and the outward expression of broadly 
rationalistic teachings". This is very much in line with the hermeutical 
moves of The Unity. Green argues that this is an adaptation of religion to 
a certain notion of the "secular", where the latter implies “allocating faith 
its place in the private conscience away from the state and other public 
institutions". ? Second, he sees Vivekananda's unique contribution to the 
emergence of Modern Vedanta in his reconciliation of Advaita with other 
forms of Vedanta and in establishing the scaffolding by which all the others 
are part of the same perennial philosophy of an impersonal and highest 
Absolute.” 

Succinctly put, Vedanta, understood in this sense, was ultimately Advaita 
Vedanta. It was higher than all forms of “sectarian” Hinduism because it 
subsumes all the sectarian worship of individual gods within its non-dualistic 
premises. It also subsumes all other religious traditions on the basis of an 
encompassing tolerance and the fact that it is the ultimate perennial truth 
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beyond and behind all religions. Thus, it can even be argued that it is not 
a religion at all but a philosophy or even a universal spirituality. Further, 
this spirituality and the concomitant agenda of service for the uplift of both 
religion and nation were embodied in the figure of the socially engaged as 
opposed to the detached ascetic, in figures such Ramalingar. 

Laying this groundwork for our understanding of Ramalingar’s new reli- 
gion, The Unity provides a constitution of kinds for the Can markkam in expli- 
cating ten rules which are laid down and which are not to be found in Tiru. 
Vi.Ka’s The Sacred Heart. In The Unity these rules are as follows: 


l. Belief in one God 

2. Worshipping that one God not through idol worship but as light 

3. Rejection of caste, religious and other differences and cultivating the 
brotherhood of nations and humans 

4. Cultivating the brotherhood of Indians 

5. Creating a just society by abolishing the differences between rich and poor 

6. Educating, without discrimination, both men and women 

7. Teaching the path to the Deathless Great Life (maranamilāpperuvālvu) to 
people in their own language 

8. Rejection of meat eating and the offering of animal sacrifices to gods 

9. Cīvakāruņyam 

10. Working towards the destruction of cruel and bad politics and, instead, 

the emergence of those who follow the Canmarkkam.?! 


When we examine this list we see that much of it has little to do with religion 
in any conventional sense. This becomes apparent when we contrast this list 
of ten (and here the parallels with the Ten Commandments of Christian- 
ity are too obvious to be overlooked) with another list of ten provided in 
Uran Atikal's hagiography. The latter's list is as follows: 1) God is one, 2) 
He is the merciful, great light, 3) One should not worship lesser gods, 4) 
Cīvakāruņyam is the soteriological goal, 5) Caste and religious differences 
must be rejected, 6) All life must be equated with one's own life, 7) The 
brotherhood of all humans must be aimed at, 8) Puranas and Sastras do 
not reveal the ultimate truth, 9) One should bury the dead and not cre- 
mate them, and 10) One should avoid all senseless ritual.? This latter list 
incorporates much more of some of the religious doctrines which Ramalin- 
gar repeatedly emphasized in his writings. Nevertheless, both Ma.Po.Ci and 
Uran Atikal were systematizing and creating a constitution for Ramalingar's 
deeply diverse religious views where he had not explicitly formulated one 
himself. In The Unity, in particular, this constitution might be justifiably 
called one which veers towards a largely secularized set of rules pertain- 
ing to a humanitarian, rational, and socialist movement incorporating anti- 
caste critique, the abolition of poverty and gender and class differences. 
Ramalingar's religion, governed by these rules, is seen also as a new political 
dispensation and its link to nationalism is emphasized. 
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The most persistent argument that The Unity puts forward to show that the 
Canmarkkam is a revolutionary movement is Ramalinga Swamigal’s views on 
caste. The move to Vadalur, sometime prior to 1867 — when he founded the 
Cattiya Taruma Cālai—is identified as a time when a great physical and inner 
transformation took place in Ramalingar.? This transformation creates the 
revolutionary: 


The sojourn at Vadalur was to bring about a tremendous transforma- 
tion in Atikalar’s life. He is going to have to battle with the dust-storm 
called castism. There will arise in Atikalar's heart the whirlwind of social 
reform, in order to vanquish that dust-storm.™ 


And further: 


Through the influence of his incendiary words against caste a new age 
would dawn in the Tamil country which would threaten Saivite ortho- 
doxy. It was for this reason that this orthodoxy felt compelled to take 
up arms against him.” 


In other sections of the text, copious citations from Ramalingar's poetry 
affirm his criticism of caste and religious differences. In this poetry he 
dismisses the vamāšrama scheme and the code of conduct based upon it 
as child's play“ and as lies." He offers the Cutta Canmārkkam to mankind, 
embroiled in caste and religious divisiveness, as the real and righteous alter- 
native.® In one solitary prose passage he talks, very briefly, about how these 
divisions came into existence and why they were to be destroyed: 


Religion has been created in relation to the conduct of the tattvas. The 
castes have been created in relation to the conduct of work. The differ- 
ent religious structures and caste structures, which are the restrictive 
codes of orthodox conduct, are obstacles to the expansion of grace. 
Therefore, if one gets rid of the above-mentioned codes of conduct 
and obtains the sense of equality arising from following the true, wise, 
conduct of the Pure Civa Canmarkkam, then compassion will increase, 
the grace of God attained and one will obtain eternal powers and lib- 
erations. If this is not done, one will not obtain these. 


In general, Ramalingar's caste critique, while copious especially in the sixth 
book of the T?ruvarutpaà and in his discourses, is not systematically elab- 
orated. Rather, the articulation of caste critique is in the context of the 
founding of his organization, where he is firm in its rejection of caste and in 
the vision of a future utopian society, where caste must not have any role to 
play. In The Unity, though, this critique is transformed into a doctrine about 
the caste system which does not reject it so much as, paradoxically, affirm it. 
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The premises of this affirmation are threefold. First, the caste system is 
not an Aryan, Brahmanical imposition on the Tamils but a part of their 
culture. The original Tamils, the Adi-Tamils who had lived in Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa, in all likelihood, had the caste system.” Second, among 
them, as also among the Tamils of the Cankam period, caste was not divisive, 
was not about the superiority or inferiority of beings but originated due to 
the rational division of labour: 


The four-fold vama system, which emerged for professional reasons, 
was a social structure which indicated the civilisational growth of the 
ancient Tamils. Nevertheless, in the beginning, there could not have 
been high and low, inferiority or superiority among the vamas.” 


It follows from these two premises that Ramalingar did not condemn the 
caste system but only the contemporary degraded version of it. Ma.Po.Ci’s 
inspiration for this stance was Gandhi: 


Gandhi Adigal, too, respects the logic behind the original reasons for the 
four-fold vama system; he praises its fruits. But because one cannot get 
rid of the injustice of high and low which in a later period intermingled 
with it, he desired only an India which was without the vama system.” 


The desired outcome from these premises is that rather than doing away 
with the caste system one should ideally restore it to its original state, like 
Hinduism itself. Caste-critique of this kind cannot be truly subversive of 
the status quo. Rather such relativized criticism in effect sanctions the status 
quo and can easily be appropriated to the maintenance of it. This too was a 
feature of much socio-reform critique of caste. 

In an article on conceptions of caste in 19th-century India, Susan Bayly refers 
to three broad schools of thought which had emerged in this period: “Caste in 
all its forms as a divisive and pernicious force, and a negation of nationhood”, 
"Caste as vama — to be seen as an ideology of spiritual orders and moral affini- 
ties, and as a potential basis for national regeneration”, and, finally “Caste as 
jūti- to be seen as a concrete ethnographic fact of Indian life, a source of his- 
toric national strengths and organised self-improvement or ‘uplift ".? 

The second model was articulated, for instance, sometimes by Vive- 
kananda who said of caste: 


It is in the nature of society to form itself into groups . . . Caste is a 
natural order; I can perform one duty in social life, and you another; 
you can govern a country, and I can mend a pair of old shoes, but that 
is no reason why you are greater than I, for can you mend my shoes?” 


In this model, vama is the organic, natural order by which a human soci- 
ety efficiently and morally constitutes itself and the ideal Hindu society of 
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the future would reconstitute itself, in this version, from the old vama sys- 
tem through the creation of “purified vamas or mega-castes”. Ultimately, 
as Bayly says: 


This vision of an India reborn around varņalike moral communities 
had a surprisingly wide appeal to Indian social theorists and religious 
revivalists. It was an ideal that was widely expressed by adherents of 
those universalising spiritual movements . . . These revivalist organisa- 
tions familiarised large numbers of Indians with an ideal of transcend- 
ent pious community which was often far from hostile to caste as a bond 
of idealised moral affinities, even where they challenged the principle 
that certain forms of ultimate knowledge and ritual expertise were the 
hereditary preserve of a closed order or caste, that of the Brahmin.” 


It is this social conservatism accompanied by anti-Brahman, anti-higher 
caste critique that we see also in The Unity. 

Thus far, in examining how the text depicts Ramalingar and his doc- 
trines, his views on religion and caste, The Unity structures Ramalingar’s 
thoughts and ideas to fit the mould of a socio-religious reformist, national- 
ist discourse. Here, we see the depiction of a saintly figure and his writings 
which does not allow room for ambivalence or inconsistencies. The biogra- 
pher, thus far, is in control of his materials. Nevertheless, there is an inher 
ent dissonance in the biography, which is a manifestation of the impulses 
within the biographer, between an inner world of faith, love, and devotion- 
alism and the outer world ofa rational patriotism. This dissonance becomes 
more difficult to reconcile when he has to rationalize the non-rational in 
Ramalinga Swamigal. 


Miracles and the Mahatma 


In The Unity, the narration takes into account and replicates some of the 
miraculous motifs relating to Ramalingar’s childhood and early youth. Yet, 
we find that the attention to miracles is scant and greatly qualified. From the 
beginning an apparently critical and dismissive attitude is adopted towards 
older hagiographical perspective on Ramalingar. Typical of the miraculous 
accounts is the version of the birth which The Unity cites from the Camaraca 
Cutta Canmarkka Cankam publication of the Tiruvarutpa: 


Then a radiance which had never existed before in the world came 
forth; the gods rained flowers; well-wishers rejoiced, experiencing 
this day as an auspicious day; a great person is born today they said 
eagerly.” 


Such traditional accounts of Ramalingar’s birth, according to The Unity, 
are derived from a puranic imagination and generated by the conventions 
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which inform such an imagination. Initially, scepticism and even sarcasm 
are directed at these motifs which stress his suprahuman qualities and 
explanations are consistently, though not always successfully, sought which 
would demystify the life. This scepticism is part of an overall approach 
which mocks practices such as the casting of the horoscope, which was done 
when Ramalinga was born. 


The parents wished to know the future of this divine messenger 
Iramalinkar. Yes, they cast the horoscope based on the time of birth of 
this great person. A certain learned brahmin looked at the horoscope 
and spoke of the deeds of that reformist revolutionary who was to sing, 


“Let all superstitious customs vanish into dust”.”” 


The reading of the horoscope yields remarkable information about Rama- 
lingar’s eventual miracles, his compassion, his attainment of a golden body 
at the age of 50, etc., but, as far as The Unity is concerned, the horoscope 
yields none of the really relevant information. Thus, Ma.Po.Ci comments 
sarcastically that astrologers seem incapable of finding out the important 
truths such as that Ramalingar would become an enemy of caste and reli- 
gion, that he would fight against lies and deceit, that he would destroy the 
discrimination of the four vamas, that he would detest those wicked people 
who fan the flames of hatred by speaking of different gods, that he would 
tear down the scriptural prescriptions that enjoin different rights for differ- 
ent castes.” 

Here, biographical motifs, which would be considered from the point 
of Dravidian rationalism to fall within the rubric of superstitious belief, are 
dismissed outright. 

One strategy adopted in dealing with miracles is the emphasis to insist on 
an evidentiary basis for them: the miracles can be believed if there is unas- 
sailable “objective” evidence for them and such evidence is the corpus of 
Ramalingar’s writings. In the light of this second strategy it will become par- 
ticularly problematic when certain miracles are mentioned in Ramalingar’s 
writings which clearly did not take place or are of such a fabulous nature 
that they once again stretch the self-imposed rational parameters of the 
text. One such miracle, which is frequently mentioned in Ramalingar’s own 
later writings, is the ability to awaken the dead. In considering this miracle 
the author is faced with two difficulties. First, there appears to be no docu- 
mented evidence, in any of the early hagiographical writings by the direct 
disciples of Ramalingar, that he really did bring someone dead back to life. 
In the light of the discrepancy between his own writings and the testimony 
of his disciples, how is one to interpret his claims? The ethical dimension of 
the problem becomes clear: if Ramalinga Swamigal did genuinely give peo- 
ple the impression that he could raise the dead but did not do so, then this 
would be a form of deception and cruelty which can only tarnish his image. 
The biographical representation of him would collapse under the weight of 
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such a contradiction. It is for this reason that The Unity strongly refutes any 
suggestion of charlatanism on Ramalingar’s part: 


From the examples we have thus far seen we realize that though Rama- 
linga Adigal was a cittar who could do miracles, he not only did not 
indulge in the child’s play of doing them, thus tricking people and 
obtaining fame, but that he actually detested such [trickery].” 


The second strategy, which is implied in the aforementioned statement is one 
where scepticism gives way to qualified acceptance: it shows that the author 
of The Unity cannot be accused of bad faith, of being a disbeliever. Thus, 
the belief in Ramalingar’s charisma is reiterated and his capacity to perform 
miracles is taken for granted. In pursuing this line of thought The Unity says: 


In the Tiruvarutpa text [of the first five tirumurais) published by the 
Cennai Camaraca Cutta Canmarkka Cankam, there is a synopsis of Rama- 
linga Adigal’s life. In that there is a list which alleges that Adigal sup- 
posedly performed all kinds of siddhis. We do not reject the view that 
Adigal would have had the ability to do those activities. But would he, 
who had obtained the boon of deathlessness and attained the state of 
non-dualism, have turned his intentions towards doing siddhis? We can- 
not believe this. Further, it should be noted that not a single poem is 
to be found in the Arutpa which substantiates the siddhis mentioned in 
that biographical account.?? 


The reconciliation between the irrational and the rational here is achieved 
through an appeal, if we like, to Ramalingar's own agency. It is argued that 
someone who has attained the higher level of spirituality (claimed by him 
in his own writings) would not be interested in performing miracles, he 
would deliberately make the choice of not doing so. Such an interpreta- 
tion presupposes that Ramalingar himself believed that miracles belong to 
a “lower” level of spirituality. In other words, that he would share the autho- 
rial view of a dichotomy between a lower, magical religion and a higher, 
rational religion, a cleavage created by modernity. 

A variant of the aforementioned interpretation, which could be theologi- 
cally justified and would deprive Ramalingar of his agency in his own miracles, 
is also proposed. This is the view that it is not Ramalingar who is doing the 
miracles but the divine within him. Selective miraculous episodes in his life that 
might permit such an interpretation are included in The Unity and discussed. 
These episodes include the visit to the temple at Chidambaram,” the acqui- 
sition of education without being taught, and the sight of the god Murukan 
in the mirror. The latter two episodes, especially, are integral to an approach 
which sees Ramalingar as a charismatic leader formed by a pre-colonial educa- 
tional system, whose unusual abilities came to light even in his childhood. Pri- 
marily, in this version Ramalingar is grasped as a divine messenger (ieyvattūtar), 
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because this is how he understood himself. This divinity is nothing but that 
particular self-perception which is characteristic of all great men who see them- 
selves as servants of God. God himself works through his divine messenger. 
Thus, in referring to such miracles The Unity says: 


This is the play of siddhi which God brought about, without the knowl- 
edge of Adigal, such that even he was astonished.?? 


These various strategies adopted by The Unity are concessions and a guali- 
fied surrender to the miraculous in Ramalinga Swamigal. In pursuing the 
question of why The Unity has to make these concessions at all and why we 
do not have a biography which can ground the charisma on purely affective 
terms, on the impact Ramalingar's sheer presence had on people, we must 
confront the fact that for the author of the text the miracles are part of an 
aspect of his own subjectivity which is fundamentally important. This struc- 
ture can be described in various ways but one ingredient of it is Saiva bhakti. 
In his essay on Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and the urban middle class of 
Bengal in the 19th century, Partha Chatterjee (1992)? building on Sumit 
Sarkar (1985)* argues that the hagiography of Ramakrishna provides, “a 
new religion for urban domestic life” because it provided an escape from 
“the prisonhouse of Reason". Chatterjee goes on to point out that: 
For the colonized middle-class mind, caught in its “middleness”, the 
discourse of Reason was not unequivocally liberating. The invariable 
implication it carried with it of the historical necessity of colonial rule 
and its condemnation of indigenous culture as the storehouse of unrea- 
son, or (in a stage-of-civilization argument) of reason yet unborn - 
which only colonial rule would bring to birth . .. made the discourse of 
Reason oppressive. It was an oppression which the middle-class mind 
often sought to escape.** 


One escape was into the "popular" which is then appropriated as, 


the repository of natural truth, naturally self-sustaining and therefore 
timeless. It has to be approached not by the calculating analytic of 
rational reasoning but by "feelings of the heart", by lyrical compassion. 
The popular is also the timeless truth of the national culture, uncon- 
taminated by colonial reason.*” 


Here, I would argue that for someone who had worked his way into the 
Tamil middle class, like Ma.Po.Ci, who had ingested the discourse of reason, 
the popular also included the intimately religious and, moreover, that aspect 
of the religious which was most inaccessible, even irrelevant to the national 
agenda. For the author of The Unity Saiva bhaktiis that intimate domain. It is 
the domain of nostalgia which he can access from his childhood but which 
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is no longer uncompromisingly his inasmuch as it has been relegated to 
his infancy and the ties with the mother. Its consistent pull counteracts the 
national agenda of the text — hence the persistent attempt to reconcile the 
two through the talk of veracity and “evidence”. Thus, here, “objective” testi- 
mony can and does affirm the miraculous. This kind of reasoning is transpar- 
ent when it comes to the greatest miracle of all: Ramalingar's disappearance. 

The questions regarding the disappearance are raised with great urgency 
in the text: 


Whatis the reason for the divine messenger to disappear prior to the ful- 
fillment of his tasks? The messenger who had come to see [the creation 
of] a new world after changing people who are black within and white 
without. Was this because of the sense of defeat? Or did he reject earthly 
existence because he wished to reach the world of the immortals? It is 
not so, for the aim of Adigal was to live immanently while obtaining the 
transcendent. Further, would our great person who wishes to serve all 
human beings reject worldly existence, desiring to experience only for 
himself the great happiness of salvation? Never. Did he reject life, disap- 
pointed because he did not obtain God's grace? No.” 


All these possibilities being summarily rejected, The Unity takes recourse to 
the testimony of Ramalingar’s trusted disciple Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar. 
Replicating the account he gave to the Theosophical Society, discussed in 
detail in the second chapter, Ma.Po.Ci adds: 


We know that Toluvar Mutaliyar was Adigal’s foremost disciple. Hence, 
we are compelled to believe the information he gives us about Adigal's 
disappearance. We gather, without any doubt, from Mutaliyar's informa- 
tion, that Adigal had at that stage retained the belief that his aims would 
be fulfilled one day, that he was firm in the resolve that that victorious 
day would come quickly and that there was not an iota of defeat in him.” 


Toluvūr Vēlāyuta Mutaliyar’s account, according to The Unity, can be dis- 
tilled to yield two crucial statements about the disappearance of Ramalin- 
gar: one, that his work would be carried out by those from the north and 
two, that he would come again, though no clear statement was given as to 
the modalities of this coming. The Unity, in accepting the truth of these 
presuppositions, takes the view that Ramalingar did not die but vanished 
and became immortal. At this juncture we have the confessional statement: 
“Ramalingar was a Siddha. In order to understand his disappearance the 
intellect alone is not enough”. Mahatma Gandhi is then quoted to under 
score this point: 


Rationality cannot solve everything. Realising that certain things can- 
not be reached by reason, one should have bhakti. The faith required 
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for devotion does not reject reason, it goes beyond it. This faith is a sort 
of sixth sense which is a part of the five senses. Only this sixth sense can 
be of use in matters which are beyond reason.” 


The author boldly declares that he will now abandon those who seek a 
rational explanation for Ramalingar’s disappearance. This statement, and 
the liberty conferred by the abandonment of reason, is palpable in the 
loosening of the ties between what purports to be a biography and what 
is revealed to be a hagiography. At this juncture, even if only temporarily, 
Ramalingar as a nationalist socio-religious reformer fades into the back- 
ground. Instead, his disappearance becomes part of the typology of “holy 
vanishings” in Saivite hagiographical literature. 

Thus, The Unity compiles a list of the nāyanmār who all did not die but 
vanished in some way and the Periyapuranam, as in the earliest hagiogra- 
phies, becomes its validating text for this information. 

In narrating these legends again, The Unity establishes a polarity between 
“scientific knowledge" and “knowledge of the truth”. Those who believe 
that the latter exists also cannot doubt that it is possible for extraordinary 
humans who have attained sainthood to depart the world with their earthly 
bodies.” It mocks those orthodox Saivites who would never doubt that the 
nayanmar did indeed depart from life in this fashion and yet would fail to 
acknowledge that Ramalingar did the same. The author asks: 


Certain orthodox Saivites say that it is true that in the case of 
Nanacampantar and others the material body turned into the wise body 
of light. The scriptures too accept this. Nevertheless, Ramalinga Adigal 
could not have attained that state. This argument cannot do justice 
to either Saivism or God. If there is the truth that the material body 
can turn into the body of light, and if those such as Nanacampantar 
had previously brought about such a miracle, why could not it not be 
possible for someone such as Ramalinga Adigal who came later also to 
do this? Has God ceased to have the compassion to give the deathless, 
immortal life to Saivite men of wisdom? Or has the Saivite religion itself 
lost the ability to produce siddhas who change, through their ascetic 
practice, their earthly body into a body of light??? 


Claiming boldly through this statement, an unbroken continuity for 
Saivism as a living tradition from antiquity to the present the author of The 
Unity now comes out with his personal statement of faith: 


My mind shies away from questioning the disappearance of Vallalar, 
since he himself has stated that he transformed his material body into 
a body of knowledge and light. The sage of Vadalur was a noble per- 
son, incapable of uttering a lie even within himself. Since the light of 
truth spread in his heart we see that same light also in his words. As 
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far as I am concerned I believe the words of Vallalar that man can live 
the immortal, supreme life and that he had obtained that great life 
through God's grace, as a result of my bhakti for him and as a result 
of the truth in his sayings. If we could not believe the words of men of 
wisdom such as Vallalar our lives would become a desert.” 


The belief that Ramalingar vanished is also extended to his reappearance. 
Here, on this important matter the testimony of Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar 
becomes decisive. Here, it is necessary to recollect a portion of Mutaliyar's 
statement to the Theosophical Society about his master's last days where Rama- 
lingar was supposed to have said to his disciples: 


You are not fit to become members of this Society of Universal Brother- 
hood. The real members of that brotherhood are living far away, towards 
the North of India. You do not listen to me. You do not follow the prin- 
ciples of my teachings. You seem to be determined not to be convinced 
by me. Yet, the time is not far off, when persons from Russia, America 
(these two countries were always named) and other foreign lands will 
come to India and preach to you this same doctrine of universal broth- 
erhood. Then only will you know and appreciate the grand truths that 
Iam now vainly trying to make you accept. 


In his own understanding Mutaliyar, as we saw, took this announcement 
to prophesy the arrival of the Theosophical Society in India. But, as Ma.Po.Ci 
shows, this statement can be subjected to an alternative interpretation. Thus, 
for instance, this statement itself is understood to contain the relevant and 
crucial information about Ramalingar's reappearance. Of it, The Unity says: 


Vallalàr took as his homeland the entire universe created by the 
Supreme. Hence, we can assume that if the goods he tried to sell by 
opening shop in the Tamil country did not sell, he left in order to open 
shop in another part of this world.” 


Here, Toluvūr Vēlāyutanār's statement is seen in a different light: when 
Ramalingar spoke of the members of the brotherhood in the north he was 
really referring to himself. Here, it is he who goes away from the Tamil 
country, which has essentially rejected his vision to reappear elsewhere. 
Toluvür Velayutanar had interpreted the north to be at some distance away, 
as Europe or the Americas and had seen the brotherhood as composed of 
Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky. But Ma.Po.Ci locates the brother- 
hood within Ramalingar and he himself as the brother from the north: *As 
Vallalar taught, after his disappearance a Mahatma became known to us 
from northern India. He is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi"? 

The move to the second phase of his life, which already began with the 
peregrinations to pilgrimage places outside Chennai, is now linked with 
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Gandhian motifs. One is a revulsion to urban life and the corruption which 
it represents. Ramalingar’s retreat from Chennai is seen as a courageous 
retreat from urban wealth and a materialistic culture. It is here, for the first 
time, that the parallel is drawn, retrospectively, with Gandhi and his embrace 
of rural India.?? Thus, The Unity quotes two articles from 1913 and 1927, 
respectively, where Gandhi says that the poor do not require philosophical 
discourses but food. To preach Vedanta to them is to hurt their feelings. 
They have experienced only a merciless and fearsome God. When one sees 
their lifeless eyes one would hesitate to speak to them about the divine. After 
all, food is their only god.” Other parallels emerge throughout the text: in 
appearance both of them dressed minimally in white. Both lived in extreme 
austerity and an important expression of this austerity was their relationship 
to food. Both believed in curbing food intake and fasting. In terms of their 
ethical attitudes there was the common ground of non-injury towards all 
living beings, in Ramalingar it was cīvakāruņyam, in Gandhi it was ahimsā. In 
both, The Unity identifies the same attitude towards vama divisions and, as 
we had seen earlier, quoted Gandhi on caste to explain Ramalingar's views. 
Finally, and decisively, The Unity sees in both men the same combination of a 
deep-rooted faith and bhakti combined with social activism. 

There is no doubt that we have, at least in Ramalingar's core doctrine of 
cīvakāruņyam, at a superficial level, a comparative doctrine in the ahimsā of 
Gandhi. There is also no doubt both figures also shared the ascetic ideal 
and, here, Gandhi's attitude towards food and fasting are useful in generat- 
ing insights about Ramalingar's relationship to food and hunger. What is 
interesting is that The Unity draws all these parallels not just to enable one 
to make better sense of the lives and philosophies of either or both men 
but to set up magical homologies by which Ramalingar, in effect, becomes 
Gandhi. Thus it says: 


When Vallalar disappeared, Gandhi was a five-year-old child. Vallalar 
appeared on October 5th 1823. Gandhi was born on October 2nd 
1869 in the north in a place called Porbandar. In the disappearance of 
both these great men we see an astonishing unity. Vallalar disappeared 
on the 30th of January 1874, a Friday. Gandhi disappeared on Janu- 
ary 30th 1948, a Friday.” 


The homology of these numbers and dates are seen as irresistibly point- 
ing to an astonishing and singular truth in the section which Ma.Po.Ci has 
titled, “The Two are indeed One!” (iruvarum oruvarē!): 


I am someone who is attempting to follow Gandhi Adigal not just in 
politics but also in spiritual matters. When, in the light of the experi- 
ence I have gained in that effort, I compared him with Vallalar, I came 
to believe that Karamchand Gandhi born in northern India appeared 
as the great Vallalar who appeared and vanished in southern India. Yes, 
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we must consider Gandhi Adigal, who was born in northern India and 
figured as the leader of the whole of India as the representative/image 
(piratiniti/ pratinidhi) of the great Vallalar who, having said, “I will come 
again”, vanished. This could be the belief which has arisen in me as the 
result of the bhakti I have for these great men. 


At this point The Unity, as a text, has fulfilled its purpose. A range of homol- 
ogies enables the identification of Ramalingar and Gandhi. Through 
identifying him as re-emerging in Gandhi (here, the language is not clear 
and is one to assume that the “spirit” of Ramalingar entered Gandhi and 
thus became him?), the author is able to reconcile Tamil Saivite bhakti and 
Indian nationalism as also the polarities of faith and reason in favour of an 
all-encompassing bhakti which is Saiva, Gandhian, and national. In Chap- 
ter 2 we saw how another ardent believer in Ramalingar, his closest dis- 
ciple Toluvūr Velayuta Mutaliyar reconciled himself to the disappearance 
of his master by reorienting himself in theosophy and finding his teacher 
again in it. Here, in The Unity, Ma.Po.Ci reconciles, through homologies, 
the child within himself who heard the sweet songs of the Tamil saint from 
his mother and the adult man who is the follower of Gandhi. 


Dravidian Saivism and Tamil Sainthood 


It is with Ma.Po.Ci’s understanding of Ramalingar that we arrive, finally, 
at what might be called a Modern Saivism which is recognizably a part of 
a mainstream and majoritarian Dravidian nationalism, even while it aligns 
itself with a pan-Indian socio-religious reform and bhakti. This becomes evi- 
dent when we see the extent to which Ma.Po.Ci’s distinction between fake 
and real Saivites is very much a part of the Dravidianist critique of “tradi- 
tional” Saivite establishments, a critique that the Self-Respecters gave voice 
to in their writings in both the Tamil publications such as the Kuti Aracu 
and their briefly lived English journal, the Revolt, which was in circulation 
for a mere two years between 1928 and 1930. In this Revolt article of 27th 
March 1929, written by an anonymous B.G., we have this denunciation of 
the traditional Saiva establishments: 


A mutt is endowed only for the princely life of a single individual. He 
is taken in procession on ornamental chairs and palanquins with foot- 
men and elephants around. It is a charity to throw gold coins at his 
feet, when in the adjoining Cheri copper coins are scarce. Then again, 
there are innumerable chatrams and mutts where wandering *devotees 
of god" are fed sumptuously. These “devotees” wander about bag and 
baggage with their “women devotees” and “children devotees”. They 
stay in these chatrams at their pleasure, eating, intoxicating and even 
enjoying. There are again less fortunate “devotees” whose Kavi (saffron 
robes — editors) clothes and other appurtenances fetch them their daily 
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food. It is this sort of proverbial charity of the Hindus which is respon- 
sible for the ills of Hindu society.’ 


In another lengthy article from between August and September 1929, the 
decay of the Saivite institutions is traced to the influence of Smarta Saivism 
on the Tamil Saivasiddhanta, with the result that a pure Dravidian religion 
has been destroyed by an Aryan and Sanskritic religious influence: 


The intellectual Saivites who are forced by circumstances to be in a 
minority; they are philosophers, most of them, they are exponents of 
our famous Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, which has been evolved as a 
science out of the Saivite religion as it existed more than a thousand 
years ago. . . . While Brahmins and Vellala Saivites joined hands and 
fought like brothers in putting down Jainism, we find the self same 
Brahmins leaving the Saiva fold and flocking around Sankaracharya 
who had evolved a very convenient philosophy and that out of Bud- 
dhism which was also ruthlessly suppressed. . . . The Saivites in order to 
treasure up their philosophy founded Mutts on the monastic pattern of 
the Jains and the Buddhists and now disaster has overtaken the Saivite 
and his philosophy here too. These Adhinams (Saivite mutts — editors) 
of today were our old Annamalai Universities — for promulgating our 
Saivite religion and Saivite philosophy. Today when we think of our 
Saivite Adhinams we, Saivites have to hang our heads in very shame... 
Our temples have become *dens of prostitution" and our Mutts have 


become “dens of iniquity".?! 


Thus, in the Revolf's analysis there is a twofold problem with traditional 
Saivite institutions. The first is described through a discourse of loss and 
defeat, the second by one of corruption and decay. The loss is that of an 
originally Tamil and ancient Saivasiddhanta philosophy to a Brahmanical 
and Smarta Saivism not indigenous to the Tamil country. The corruption 
and decay are that of the matams and the atinam's as they are today — caste- 
ridden, corrupt, licentious, and avaricious. In the light of this understand- 
ing, there has to be a complete rupture between a “priest-led” religious 
tradition with its genuflection to all the hierarchies of Brahmanism and a 
protestantized, laicized religion, embedded in caste critique, led by a lay, 
subaltern figure such as Ramalingar. That this questioning, critique and 
scathing rejection of *establishment" religion was not confined to the Tamil 
region but a pan-India phenomenon in the colonial period has been amply 
demonstrated by several scholars of religion in colonial India. The most 
notorious example of the contempt generated by traditional guru lineages, 
already in the mid-19th century, was the Maharaj Libel case, the subject 
of several insightful articles by Haberman (1993), Lütt (1995), and most 
recently Scott (2015), among others. What this case showed was the incom- 
mensurability between traditional notions of the guru and the new ideas of 
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his/her person under the pressure of Victorian ideas of puritanism, sexual 
abstinence, and celibacy, combined with a reformist Hindu clarion call to 
return to a pure and ancient scriptural “Hinduism”. Kasturi (2009) has 
also shown how ascetic orders in North India in the late colonial period 
resorted to colonial law to purify their orders of ascetic families consisting 
of male ascetics, their female companions, and children. In all these mod- 
ern processes, they were aided by colonial laws that defined asceticism in 
such a manner as to render it antithetical to both sexuality and domestic- 
ity. Taken together these developments both in public discourse and legal 
institutions favoured an understanding of a kind of “reformed asceticism” 
that someone like Ma.Po.Ci sees in Ramalingar — an austere and abstemious 
figure not linked to any known Saiva matha. 

The distaste for the traditional Saiva matha as a mark of Tamil moder- 
nity had additional and profound consequences for the understanding of 
the scriptural traditions of Tamil Saivism.'? The Tamil Saivasiddhanta and 
Vīrašaiva mathas had been the crucible of an ocean of remarkably diverse 
and rich religious literature, starting from possibly the 15th century and 
continuously till Ramalingar’s time and beyond. Just a slice of this literature 
considered in Chapters 3 and 4 gives us a glimpse of a treasure house of 
works, rendered most often in a high, literary Tamil poetry. But, from the 
perspective of the kind of Modern Saivism Ma.Po.Ci envisaged, this body of 
literature that assumed the bilingual naturalized interpellation of Sanskrit 
and Tamil had to be relegated to the periphery if not put aside altogether. 
Even where The Unity does not say this explicitly this would be the implica- 
tion of an understanding of the Saivasiddhanta as a purely Tamil philosophy 
and religion, uncontaminated by Aryan and Sanskritic influence. Thus, the 
setting aside of the Saiva mathas had the effect of also severing the Tamil 
Saivasiddhanta from its own historical past. This also minimized or entirely 
overlooked, in Ramalingar’s case, his deep knowledge of and debt to works 
like the Olivilotukkam, the Cuttacātakam, and the Cinmayatipikai in formu- 
lating his central doctrines, including those of cīvakāruņyam. Instead, this 
iteration of Modern Saivism sought to recoup a hallowed past and link it 
directly to the colonial present, laying aside as much as possible what came 
in between. The hallowed past was the legendary time of the "origins" of 
Saiva bhakti and the age of the early poet-saints or the Nāyanmār. And unlike 
Arumuga Navalar, who explicitly rejected any comparison between the time 
of the poet-saints, their lives, and their miracles and his own contemporary 
time of Ramalingar (as we saw in Chapter 5), Ma.Po.Ci does not hesitate 
to draw precisely this equation. Ramalingar is removed from the vicinity of 
mathas and ātīņams and guru-ship to be placed on par with those in whose 
time none of this institutional edifice was considered to exist and when, 
allegedly, there was a direct mediation between Siva and his highest devotee. 
But there is a further, more important reason for mediating a direct and 
non-temporal link between Ramalingar and the nāyanmārs, with bhakti as 
the linking thread. We must recollect that The Unity was being serialized in 
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1962, hardly a decade after Indian independence. It was not Ma.Po.Ci alone 
who was concerned with creating a tableau of “Hinduism” that would rec- 
oncile and represent all parts of India, with “great, religious figures” from 
each geographical region of it represented in that tableau. Thus, Ma.Po.Ci 
places Rammohan Roy, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Dayananda Saraswati, 
and Ramalingar as representative figures in that tableau, who achieve a new 
India through their progressive religious views. And, as Hawley (2015) has 
shown hardly two years later, in 1964, V. Raghavan, the pre-eminent Sanskrit- 
ist from the same part of India as Ma.Po.Ci, had created another powerful 
and influential pan-Indian narrative about bhakti — describing it via specific 
figures from each part of India as a national movement of religious integra- 
tion even before the nation state had existed. Bhakti — understood as anti- 
caste, as aiming at gender equality, as subaltern — marks, implicitly, Ma.Po. 
Ci’s strategy of uniting Ramalingar with the ancient and authentic religion 
of the Tamils as well as with pan-Indian reform. This makes him both a Dra- 
vidian saint and a national saint. Also, in crafting this framework Ma.Po.Ci 
pushed further and completed the task that was begun only tentatively and 
with other premises in Tiru.Vi.Ka’s understanding of Ramalingar — which 
was to confer upon him a Dravidian sainthood, purely Tamil, non-Brahman, 
popular in its authenticity, the herald of a new and progressive Saivism which 
could also feed into a transregional socio-religious reform that was linked to 
the new nation state. 
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waving of the lamp before the idol, is taking place. Hearing the child's laughter, 
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Ma.Po.Ci (2008:148—149). 

Ma.Po.Ci (2008:105). 

Ma. Po.Ci (2008:510). 

Geetha, V. and S.V. Rajadurai (2018:284). 

Geetha, V. and S.V. Rajadurai (2018:370-371). 

That this distaste persists to this day is evident in a remarkable short story of 
the contemporary Tamil writer Jeyamohan titled “Poti”, where the narrator 
records his horrific journey to a traditional Saivasiddhanta átinam and person- 
ally witnesses the contemporary decay both of the institution and its religious 
head. 


Conclusion 


Ramalingar Redux 


Whatever happened to Ramalingar? This question hovers over the succes- 
sion of events that conclude the life in all the hagiographies — the disap- 
pointment he expressed, the final words, the closed door, the vanishing, the 
dematerialization, and the tantalizing promise of a return. The return, as 
we saw, haunted the earliest hagiographies, which dealt with it through an 
understanding of his siddha-hood and his miraculous powers. They envis- 
aged him rising again somewhere as a Siddha or, as in Toluvūr Velayutanar's 
account to the Theosophical Society, as a Theosophical master. We saw also 
that modern biographers like Tiru.Vi.Ka or Ma.Po.Ci were not exempt from 
making “whatever happened” a central feature of their earnest and devout 
works on Ramalingar. Tiru.Vi.Ka reconciled Ramalingar’s potential death- 
lessness and immortality with Oliver Lodge’s spiritualism while Ma.Po.Ci 
took refuge in some kind of implicit avatāra theory that linked Ramalingar 
and Gandhi, while explicitly admitting that in his reflections on the matter 
he had surrendered to faith and devotion. As in the case of the disappear- 
ance and return of Martin Guerre in medieval France examined by Natalie 
Zemon Davis in her 1983 landmark book, the reflections on the disappear- 
ance and anticipated return of Ramalingar can best be understood as telling 
us more about the micro-histories of the various local and regional authors 
of his tale at specific historical moments than about him. Thus, they give us 
an important perspective on how a whole range of issues relating to saints, 
miracles, and the befitting end to a holy life were negotiated in the colonial 
period and how this, in turn, contributed to the transformation of Tamil 
Saivism between the 19th and 20th centuries.! In this Conclusion, I consider 
two intertwined narratives, which sought to give answers to ^whatever hap- 
pened” offering a finished and final ending to the story of Ramalingar’s life 
and a further one which imagined his second coming. After considering 
these narratives and how they cement a certain version of Ramalingar for 
modernity I turn to what remains after these varied posthumous accounts — 
the legacy of Ramalingar as it persists in the Tamil region even today. The 
circulation of the divergent and manifold perspectives of him that we have 
seen in the previous chapters and here, along with the ubiquitous shrines, 
almshouses, and innumerable, modest Canmarkka Cankams that dot Tamil 
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Nadu, has meant that his presence never left the Tamil lands. Like other 
such beloved, sacred presences, he continues to be evoked in its streets and 
its literature, and in the most quotidian of moments, till the very present. 


The Death 


The one person who could try to and provided half-way to a definitive 
answer to what happened to Ramalingar was Maraimalai Adigal. Occupy- 
ing as he did the central position in the establishment of Modern Tamil 
Saivasiddhantic institutions and in the creation of the defining features of a 
Modern Saivism, Maraimalai Adigal had had a long-standing commitment 
to Ramalingar which led to his decisive involvement in the latter’s posthu- 
mous history. This involvement, which led him to also play the detective, is 
well chronicled in his son Tirunavukkaracu’s biography of him. 

In his account of his father’s life, Tirunavukkaracu begins the story of 
Ramalingar (always addressed as Vallalar) with his account of the Arutpd— 
Marutpā War (pòr), as he calls it, and the central role which Katirvérpillai 
(Sri Lankan Saivasiddhanta polemicist, disciple of Arumuga Nava- 
lar, and the beloved teacher of Tiru.Vi.Ka) played in the ongoing fight. 
Tirunavukkaracu describes the conflicting emotions within Maraimalai Adi- 
gal's heart on this fight, even while he came down decisively in support of 
Ramalingar. In Tirunavukkaracu’s account of the matter Maraimalai Adigal 
had great respect for the luminaries of Sri Lankan Saivism and the vital role 
they had played in the “revival” of Saivism in South India in the 19th cen- 
tury. He particularly revered Arumuga Navalar for being at the forefront of 
these efforts. Thus, Katirverpillai as Navalar's direct disciple had his deep 
respect. Nevertheless, once the “war” had commenced, with Katirverpillai 
leading the charge against Ramalingar, Maraimalai Adigal was dragged into 
it by Ramalingar's devotees. They entrusted him with the task of leading 
the counter-charge, of defending Ramalingar and South Indian Saivism. 
Tirunavukkaracu sees the Vallalar camp as instrumental in starting the war 
by denigrating Navalar and forcing his disciple to counterattack.? Initially, 
when approached by Ramalingar's acolytes Maramalai Adigal refused to 
take up the defense.? Nevertheless, he eventually assented: 


Unable to tolerate the denigrating talk of Katiraiyar as well as the steady 
importuning of Vallalar's devotees and out of the desire to elucidate 
the truth Atikalar entered into the Arufpà agitation.* 


In Tirunavukkaracu's account the entry of Maraimalai Adigal into the bat- 
tlefield led to a decisive victory for the Ramalingar camp. He speaks of 
three public meetings that were convened by the pro-Ramalingar group to 
set up a debate between Maraimalai Adigal and Katirverpillai. The first two 
took place on 20th and 27th September 1903 in Cintatarippéttai in Cennai. 
In the first, says Tirunavukkaracu, Katirverpillai turned up but did not talk 
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about the Arutpā at all! In the second and third meetings on 27th Septem- 
ber 1903 and 18th October 1903, which he committed to, he did not even 
make an appearance. Victory was declared, deduced from the absence of 
the opponent, by the Ramalingar camp.° 

Tirunavukkaracu narrates the story of the polemical war as a preface 
to the relationship that Maraimalai Adigal established with Ramalingar. 
His love and respect for the latter united him, when it came to the pro- 
tection of Tamil Saivism, with Tiru.Vi.Ka, says Tirunavukkaracu. Ramalin- 
gar's Camaraca Canmarkka Cankam was nothing other than a modern name 
for the ultimate truths of the path of Saivism, according to Maraimalai 
Adigal, and it is this view that he expressed in a book called Ampalavanar 
lirukküttin unmaiyum, fiànayokamum.? Also, he went further and established 
in his house in Pallavaram, which he moved into in 1911, the Camaraca 
Canmārkka Nilayam, the principles of which were inspired by what he had 
come to consider the fundamental doctrines of Ramalingar by this time.’ At 
the same time, Maraimalai Adigal took a keen interest in Vadalur and went 
there to participate in annual festivities. 


Atikal had a great interest in the Cirrampalam that Vallarperuman 
established at Vadalur. During his lifetime he went there several times, 
headed the festivities of the Cutta Canmarkka Cankam and served by giv- 
ing the keynote address.? 


We now come to the crucial part of the biography, where Adigal decided to 
personally pay a visit to Vadalur in 1912: 


With a huge desire to see these institutions that had been established 
as a result of Vallalar’s feeling for the divine, Atikal left [his home in] 
Pallàvaram and started out. [After a stop for a period in Velür] he left 
Velür and on 1-2-1912 he reached Vadalur. There were no houses in 
which people lived or anything else there. Seeing the Nana Capai that 
Vallalar had established Atikal was excited; he rejoiced.? 


Tirunavukkaracu points out how, even in the first decades of the 20th 
century, Vadalur was a naturally sparse, unpopulated crossroads between 
the north-east and the south-east of the Tamil lands. It did not have water 
sources and, hence, no fertile land to cultivate. In effect, it was an expansive 
and hot place traversed only by travellers. It is keeping the needs of hungry 
and poor travellers in mind, Tirunavukkaracu says, that Ramalingar estab- 
lished the almshouse there. What the almshouse, the Taruma Cālai, served 
in those days also reflected its scarce resources — porridge (kaūci) during 
the morning and, at noon, some modest fare. 


It is in this Calai that Atikal [meaning Maraimalai Adigal] also stayed. 
As a poor person among poor folk, he too ate the simple food that was 
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given there. That [food] was Vallalar’s divine prasdda, was it not? The 
time that Atikal stayed there was that of Tai Pūcam.® The devotees of 
Vallalar celebrated the annual festival of Ramalingar’s Capai there on 
2.2.1912. Atikal headed the celebrations and enriched it.!! 


At this point in the biography, we come to the relevant section titled The infor- 
mation learnt regarding Vallalar’s disappearance ( Vallalar maraivuparri arinta ceyti) . 


On 4-2-1912 38 years after Vallalar vanished Atikal reached 
Méttukkuppam. He worshipped the light that Vallalar had lit. He saw 
the small hut in which he had practiced his austerities; he melted. He 
stood worshipping Vallalar with love and with an outpouring of tears. 
One day at the entrance of the Cittivalaka house (1874), standing cover- 
ing his body and head as he usually did with a white cloth, he had said, 
devastated, to some of his dear students, “We opened our shop, there 
was none to purchase, we closed it”. Then, he went into that house and 
locked the door. His foremost disciple and Tamil Professor at Chennai 
University Toluvür Velayuta Mutaliyar has written that, “Vallalar went 
into the house and lay down on the bed". But Vallalar's devotees say, 
^He went into the house and disappeared". Nowadays many people say 
different things about his disappearance. Atikal is a researcher, is he 
not? Therefore, Atikal searchingly investigated in Mettukuppam about 
Vallal’s disappearance. He asked many questions of the elders in that 
place who had lived there at the time of the incident of Vallal's disap- 
pearance. He came to a conclusion. He [wrote] ofall of it, as was custom- 
ary, in English in his daily dairy in English *We went to Mettukuppam 
where Swami Ramalinga left his gross material today. I gathered the 
secret information that Swami had actually died and the remains of his 
body were taken in an earthen pot and placed under the akasa chamber 
in a celler (sic) room, and that he did no miracles. This shows that no 
man, however great he may be, should of his own will Attempt (sic) to 
work miracles. He must depend on the will and grace of God”. 


Tirunavukkaracu follows up this astonishing piece of information by giving 
a Tamil translation of his father's diary notes for those who might not have 
grasped the English. Then, he hones in on what he sees as the main reason 
for the propagation of the view that Ramalingar disappeared rather than 
that he died and offers a sympathetic explanation for the account of the 
disappearance. Vallalar, he says, had promised to raise the dead. He had 
done this out of his great compassion, desiring immortality for all. 


Nevertheless, such a time for raising the dead must come only in the 
future, with the grace of Ampalavar [Siva-Nataraja]. He [Ramalingar] 
kept saying that when it comes the dead would be raised. It was because 
of that that we know he said one should not cremate the dead and one 
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should bury them in the earth. His devotees, out of the huge love for 
their guru, mistakenly thinking that if Vallalar died, contradicting the 
objectives he spoke of, that would be a stain on his fame, seem to have 
said that their Vaļļal vanished into the light!” 


Tirunavukkaracu concludes this by reflecting on how the accounts about 
the disappearance in no way taint Ramalingar's legacy. 


We should know that if we say that Vallalar’s body collapsed there is, by 
that, no stain on his greatness. .. . Why does the world praise Vallalar? 
Is it for the miracles he is purported to have done? Or is it because 
it has been said that he disappeared into the light? Not at all. He is 
praised, is it not, for the devotion to God on the part of Vallal, for his 
great love of living beings, his boundless compassion, his pure asceti- 
cism and for the beautiful and melodious Tiruvarutpa songs that he 
gave humans?! 


Thus, with Maraimalai Adigal and his son, the story of Ramalingar receives 
a decisive and uncompromising death. Maraimalai Adigal's own words, 
cited from his daily dairy, have, unwittingly perhaps, a slightly harsh tinge. 
They seem to suggest a certain hubris on the part of Ramalingar that had 
led to his downfall. This hubris is explicitly linked to a promise of doing 
miracles that is seen to have trapped him in a corner, leading to his death. 
The specific miracle was that of raising the dead back to life, which he 
was clearly unable to fulfil within his own lifetime. Maraimalai Adigal's and 
Tirunavukkaracu’s account suggests that this failure and the death of Rama- 
lingar are linked but they do not explain how. Thus, even while Ramalin- 
gar's death is seen as the result of a certain failure the reader is still left 
with a lack of clarity as to the whys, if not the wherefores of it. Why did he 
die because he did not resuscitate the dead? Did he die because he was 
ill with disappointment at his inability to fulfil his promise? Did he just 
waste away? It becomes clear that Maraimalai Adigal and his son deliber- 
ately skirt these potentially troubling questions, for to confront them would 
lead to a further questioning that would decisively break with an elevated 
hagiographical ending to the life. And, in fact, we see that this is what hap- 
pens in another narrative that acts as a coda to that of Maraimalai Adigal's. 
This is the narrative of Palaramaiyya from 1987 that pursued this line of 
thought even further and built upon it to provide a conclusive ending that 
explained the death and its aftermath most clearly. Written by someone 
who was a retired judge, the narrative gives full rein to the detective mode 
of enquiry by going into and evaluating various pieces of seemingly con- 
tradictory evidence. These include the words attributed to Ramalingar in 
his final moments, the silences and evasions of his close disciples on what 
exactly happened in Méttukuppam on the final day and the letters he wrote 
to his disciples and friends in the final years. Examining all of these with 
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forensic exactness, Palarāmaiyyā paints a picture of the Canmarkkam in dis- 
array in the final years of Ramalingar’s life, the institutions administered 
contrary to his wishes, and Ramalingar himself increasingly encircled by a 
group of fraudsters and tricksters out to exploit him. He then comes to the 
conclusion that Maraimalai Adigal’s discovery that Ramalingar died coin- 
cides with all this disturbing evidence that he died in the midst of turmoil. 
But he pushes Maraimalai Adigal’s conclusion even further. 


If Vallalar’s death had been natural his devotees would have buried 
his material body with great devotion. For, he was the person who said 
that the burning of the dead is equivalent to murder. We should ask 
ourselves as to why state officials hastily came within a few days after 
his death, as stated previously, to enquire about his end. If one buried 
him officials would have dug out his body and found out the reason 
for his death. Fearing this, his body was immediately taken away, burnt 
to ashes and even the ashes were not left but kept away in secret. The 
reason for doing this must also be considered by us. If Vallalar had 
died a natural death in Cittivalakam they would have opened that room 
after his disappearance and showed it. But if Vallalar had died there 
under suspicious circumstances and they had opened the door and 
showed, officials would have relentlessly searched and investigated the 
room and found out the reasons for Vallalar’s disappearance. Out of 
the fear of this, one thinks, they did not open the door and show it to 
the officials.'* 


But Palarāmaiyyā goes even further than this. He returns to Maraimalai Adi- 
gal's questioning of the elders of the village who had experienced Ramalin- 
gar within their own living memory: 


There was no need for an erudite person like Maraimalai Adigal to lie. 
This is because he had a special devotion to Vallalar. Here we have to 
reflect on the fact as to why, when he asked several elders questions 
about Vallalar's disappearance in great secrecy, those elders replied in 
acute fear. If a murder happens in a village the villagers will speak of 
itin murmurs rather than openly. This is obvious. The reason for this 
is there are also those who think, “Why should I be bothered by this?". 
Itis because the elders staying in Mettukuppam feared to tell the truth 
that it happened that Maraimalai Adigal had to secretly enquire in 
order to know the truth. 


Thus, with this answer to the question of whatever happened to Ramalin- 
gar in the Maraimalai Adigal version elaborated with further conclusions 
in that of Palaramaiyya, we come to an ending that inverts all the classical 
hagiographical topoi. Uran Atikal in his monograph devoted entirely to the 
topic of the disappearance of Ramalingar began the introduction to his 
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book by drawing on the stories of the poet-saints in the Periyapuranam to 
draw the explicit parallel between them and Ramalingar. Thus he says: 


The skill of deathlessness is special to the Tamil lands. Many men of wis- 
dom of our land have attained this skill. Campantar, Appar, Cuntarar 
and Mankkavacakar did not allow their bodies to become fodder to the 
earth or to fire but vanished with their bodies. Nanacampantar min- 
gled with the light of Siva in the main shrine of the temple at Nallür. 
Appar became one with the Šivalinga in the main shrine of the Pukalür 
temple. Cuntarar rose to Kayilai (« Kaila$a) on a white elephant. 
Manikkavacakar entered the Hall of Sentience (circapat < citsabha) in 
Tillai and mingled with the ether of sentience (citākācam < citākāša).'* 


By evoking the samayācāryas, the revered quartet of poetsaints of the 
Saivasiddhanta canon, Uran Atikal is setting the stage for a similar ending 
to Ramalingar's life, where his final moments will imitate theirs. The Uran 
Atikal monograph of more than 200 pages analyses exhaustively the sub- 
stantial literature on yogic immortality in the Tamil Saiva canon beginning 
with the Tirumantiram, to come to the following definitive conclusion: 


The body of the great Vallal is a body of camphor. It shone like a cam- 
phor that has been lit. It mingled with the supreme. Like it is stated in the 
Cuttacatakam, “This body here itself, through Siva's grace from above, as 
space, for the world to see", the Great Person's body through grace, for 
the world to see, became space. Just as Manikkavacakar entered the Hall 
of Sentience in Tillai and disappeared, in the same way Vaļļalār entered 
and disappeared in his mansion of Cittivalakam, into his room.'® 


It is not just by chance that Üran Atikal quoted the Cuttacatakam of 
Kumāratēvar in this context. We have already seen the influence of 
Kumāratēvar's doctrines on Ramalingar's directly as well as through the writ- 
ings of the teachers who follow in his lineage, like Muttaiya Cuvamikal. And 
it is in the Cuttacātakam, as we saw in Chapter 2, that we have the detailed 
exposition of a typology of three different kinds of bodies, with the final pure 
stage (suddhāvasthā) attained by the body being that of bodily immortality, 
attained while being liberated within one's own lifetime, as a jīvanmukta. It 
is this idea of the three bodies and the attainment of bodily immortality that 
also comes to be taken up and adapted in Ramalingar. But the comparison, 
at this juncture, goes even deeper than this. In the early years of the 20th 
century, a Sri Lankan Saivite scholar Ca. Kantaiyapillai published a small 
treatise called Unmaimukti nilai (The State of True Liberation) and appended 
it to his edition of the Cuttacātakam defending Kumāratēvar's idea of bodily 
immortality against purported Saivasiddhantic critics.” In a similar fashion, 
Uran Atikal wrote his treatise to establish the validity of Ramalingar’s dis- 
appearance in his body and for similar reasons. To remove or ignore the 
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doctrines of bodily immortality in Ramalingar, as Uran Atikal rightly saw, 
would be to invalidate his core religious ideology as it evolved over the years. 
It is for this reason that the hagiographical tradition on Ramalingar, from 
its inception, and relying on his poetry, established the parallels between 
his doctrines of bodily immortality and his own physical body. To accept the 
demise or decay of his physical body, in turn, would be to repudiate his words 
at some fundamental level and could lead to the kind of charges against 
him levelled by Arumuga Navalar. Uran Atikal, as the foremost 20th-century 
guardian of Ramalingar’s religious, textual legacy, clearly sees the need for 
upholding all aspects of the legacy and to stress the parallels between Rama- 
lingar and the revered former teachers of the Tamil Saivite canon, whose 
passing from life provides clear parallels. Here, the Tamil Saiva tradition 
is seen as an unbroken and timeless living continuity. The great difference 
between him and the other 20th-century biographers of Ramalingar we have 
thus far encountered, in the preceding chapters as much as in this one, is 
that they do not see the compulsion to accept Ramalingar’s doctrines as 
whole, complete system. Thus, with Maraimalai Adigal’s assertion that this 
is what happens when someone tries to do miracles and the further con- 
clusions drawn by Palaramaiyya the mystery and miracle of Ramalingar’s 
vanishing is brought to a decisive end. Instead of a coda most appropriate 
to the life of the Saivite poet-saint, repeated in many variants in the locus 
classicus the Periyapuranam, we now have, at the very least, an inexplicable 
death and, at the very worst, murder and a cover-up. This clearly is a death 
from which there can be no return. Through various secularizing moves and 
through the deep unease with miracles that now have to be reconfigured to 
align with science and nature, Ramalingar’s death had to be fundamentally 
rethought and explained or explained away. From this perspective the Tamil 
Saivite tradition has to be thought anew, to be ruptured and reconfigured, 
and rescued for modernity and for the Tamil nation. In doing so Ramalin- 
gar’s eventual legacy is also reconfigured. Attention is shifted from the life of 
an exemplary Saivite poet-saint with its classical tropes to that of the Dravid- 
ian saint who rejects castes and feeds the poor and hungry in a time of dire 
need. Or, even more radically, as we will now see, he could also be seen as the 
saint who was not a saint, disassociated from religion. 


The Second Coming 


On 6th December 1942 a Tamil politician, a “barely five-and-a-quarter 
feet man with a balding pate, tobacco-stained teeth, stubble chin and a 
captivating husky voice"?! addressed a crowd, possibly in Vadalur, possibly 
somewhere nearby. The politician was C.N. Annadurai (Ci.En. Annaturai), 
Dravidian ideologue, close comrade, and prodigy of E.V. Ramacami Nayakar 
or Periyar until he fell out with him in 1949, and the leader of the DMK 
(Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam), the party which has been on and off consist- 
ently in power in Tamil Nadu since 1967. Arifar Anna (henceforth, Anna), 
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as he was generally known, begins his speech with the well-known motif of 
the expectation of Ramalingar’s second coming, now drastically reimagined: 


Vallalar is coming I gather! Not to give lavishly to those who are wilt- 
ing in poverty, nor to give succor to the poor and the humble. Vallalar 
means generous not in possessions, but in grace. Grace will create 
a path to reach the feet of God but not to drive away poverty! The 
[name] Vaļļalār is the “title” given by those devoted to Coti Irāmalinkar, 
who were unable to give him anything else and thought let us give him 
at least this. The devotee who saw the Garutacevai [in Kaücipuram] 
said, “Kanci Varatappa, Kaūci Varatappa!”” The person with a depleted 
stomach next to him, thinking that porridge that gets rid of hunger is 
coming, asked with yearning, “Oh really! Where is it coming?” 


The very first part of the speech thus sets the tone for the fiery polem- 
ics. It sarcastically speaks of the religious expectations regarding the return 
and immediately undercuts them. Ramalingar was not appreciated for the 
right reasons, says Anna. People gave him nothing except a useless title like 
Vallalar, and they expect him to reciprocate with his grace. But, he goes on, 
even places of worship are actually filled with beggars who seek not so much 
the sight of God as food. He then continues: 


Similar to this, as soon as one says, “Vallalar who sang the Arutpd is com- 
ing”, you beggar friends, don’t get going asking where. Vallalar is not 
coming for this. He is coming, one understands, to threaten the Self- 
Respecters and drive them away, to gather the believers and to round 
up the doubters. Yes! The person who disappeared one day is coming 
outside today in the Vadalur festival! Hearing this my friends of faith 
did not allow [us] to come to the festival, [telling us to] start holding 
up the lamps, wave them in circles, praise the divine feet and to give 
away food as alms. “Oh you Self-Respecters! You Enemies of that which 
is Vaidika! Our Vallalar is coming, be careful, beware, silence!”, they 
threaten and throw paper tracts at Self-Respecters! 


Anna continues in this mocking vein, telling those who are poverty-stricken 
and hungry to not come rushing when Ramalingar turns up because he is 
not going to come to give them food. Rather, he is coming to satisfy the 
religious fervour of his followers who are there at Vadalur to worship him 
and to drive away the Self-Respecters who are critical of religious worship. 
For the Self-Respecters, Anna says, the coming of Ramalingar is irrelevant. 
It is a mere curiosity; it is only an occasion for Self-Respecters to ask him a 
few searching questions for his absence until then: 


Let Vallalar come, he is very welcome to come. Let him bring for com- 
panionship one or two people who had disappeared before him, are we 
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going to prevent this, or are we going to lock the doors and imprison 
him? Even if he comes are we going to stand with mouths agape, pros- 
trating in obeisance, or fold our hands and beg for protection? Oh! Who 
has come? Is it Vallalar? We will only ask: “Oh white-clothed Vedanti! 
Where all had you gone in all this time? What all have you seen? What 
have you now brought for the people?" . . . Thus, Oh you Supreme 
Bhagavata, headjewels drowning in bhakti, there is no need for us to 
invite the devotees. Let them go not only to Vadalur but to sacred places 
like Kacci, Kalatti, Tillai, Katampür, Marutür and feast daily, their minds 
melting sing, search for the path of truth, approach the true guru, reach 
the shade of the divine feet of God — how does this matter to us? 


The speech then takes an important turn. Anna envisages Ramalingar 
paying a visit to Periyar in Erode, and, on meeting him he will find the 
true Ramalingar follower, the one who decries the false devotion and com- 
mercialization of places of worship, the ostentatious spending on religious 
festivals, the permanent retreat into the opiate that is religion instead of 
seeking social justice and caring for fellow citizens: 


Let Vallalar come! . . . He will take the train to Erode, he will see Periyar 
I Ve.Ra., he will say, delighted, is it not he who has been saying that my 
words are the means of progress for people. Oh People of the Land of 
Refined Tamil! Oh People of Good Conduct! This restless crowd, with 
ulcerous hearts, are merely advertising like this, searching to fill the 
rows at the Vadalur festival, to gather crowds and to assemble armies. 
They are not doing this for anything else. Nature, commerce, market 
conditions makes them behave like this. It is not their fault. Unfortu- 
nate people — how many festivals will they celebrate, how many great 
souls will they worship, how many devotees will they seek out, won't 
they get tired of this? 


The speech now turns to mocking and despairing at the perfervid religios- 
ity of Tamils, their permanent neediness with regard to sacred places, gods, 
and holy persons: 


They worship so many goddesses like Kañci Kāmātci, Maturai Minatci, 
Kaci Vicalatci, Nakai Nilatayatci; This group is over. The next group 
is the *Four"? and the Alvars. After having worshipped them they 
elevate, successively, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Ramana Maharishi, 
Aurobindo, Ramananda and try to worship them. Then they com- 
mence with the Silent Guru (maunacámikal), the Chillipowder Guru 
(mil akayppoticamikal), the Grasslawn Guru (pultottattucami), the Hand- 
ful-ofearth-eating Guru (pitimantinnumcami), the Pistachio-eating 
Guru (pistaparuppunnumcami) and the Hands-tied-behind-the-back 
Guru (pinkaikattiyacami). Thus, they begin with a Cami for each city, 
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worshipping them, giving them milk and fruits, offering them lentils 
and ghee and also cannabis and opium and standing with their hands 
folded. They hope that at least through the grace of these people their 
sufferings will cease. 


But, Ramalingar, he wishes to show, had never meant to be worshipped, had 
shunned such religiosity, had sought only an active compassion, grounded 
in the real world. When considered from this point of view, Annadurai 
points out, the real followers of Ramalingar are the Self-Respecters and not 
the so-called devotees: 


I repeat Oh Clever Ones! Bring Vaļļalār! Irāmalinkar — listen! You said, 
did you not, that all differences of caste and religion are like the games 
of a demented child (pittuppillai vil aiyattu)? Now look at these people 
of wisdom celebrating your religious festivals! Ask them if the madness 
called “caste and religion separation" has gone away from their con- 
sciousness! These people will smear sacred ash on their foreheads but, 
when considered, only the pettiness of caste and religious separation 
is smeared on them. Ask if the delight in caste, the arrogance in one's 
clan has decreased; now look at us — we trample upon the differences of 
caste and religion till they die, we search out and catch the demented 
children and reprove their games. There is only one family, my friend, 
we say. "Aren't one thousand castes enough?", we call out. We catch 
hold of and drag to the crossroads those who say they belong to the 
Aiyar caste?! and make their bruises palpable. Oh Vallalar! I would 
ask — Who spread your Camaraca Can markkam? These people who call 
themselves your devotes who composed verses, sang your cintusongs, 
saw the light and rolled on the ground like someone who had wailed 
and fallen? Or us? The man from Vadalur would be embarrassed at 
the sight of his devoted servants. He would say — *My devotees and my 
enemies! It is you [the latter] who understood my intentions, spoke of 
it in refined Tamil, and taught right conduct. I will say this in the Hall 
of Consciousness",? he will say, looking at the Self-Respecters. That is 
why I say let Vallalar come. Let him come, let him come! 


The speech segues into the imagined disappointment of Ramalingar at how 
little he had been heeded in the land of his birth, at how little had been 
done to make the life of the poor better, of how much more his second 
coming would have to accomplish: 


If Vallalar were to come he would have toil for at least ten to twenty 
years to be involved in the efforts to make people act according to his 
speeches. It will take one or two years for the sorrow he felt, that what 
he spoke of did not happen to cease. He will suffer at those deceitful 
people who say that they saw the light and do all the sixteen forms 
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of worship, who though they chide with words do not do anything by 
their actions. He will have to sing devotional songs to be done with his 
lamentations. After that he will have to involve himself in social reform. 
Only if one works hard and does service fearlessly will this “all blind 
customs should be buried in sand” [come about].?? Will poetic decades 
remove ignorance? Will the feeding of Brahmins remove the distress 
caused by caste? The standing brass lamp will shine, songs will ring out 
in the building, but will this purify the pathetic attitude of the low-level 
bureaucrat? Let Vaļļalār come, there is a lot of work to be done. A great 
deal to be done. ... 

Tell him to come to the festivity at Vadalur, Oh you dignitaries! We 
are not perturbed - not just Vallalar but also if the Nayanmar, the Alvars 
come, that is alright with us. If they come there is a lot of work awaiting 
particularly them. Go bring them, get going, get going! 


Anna’s political rise was in no small measure to his oratorical skills and the 
Tamil he used — a Tamil easily accessible yet closely aligned with modern 
written Tamil. As Sujatha tells it, 


He introduced a new style of Tamil prose with a stress on a refined form 
of Tamil language, often deemed as thooyatamizh (pure Tamil), which 
shows little or no difference from the written form. This new style — a 
prose which is semi-poetic, adorned with alliterations, rhymes, simple 
vocabulary and mundane similes, metaphors, analogies, stories and an 
unorthodox use of syntax along with the novel subject matter — created 
a new and enduring aesthetic sensibility in Tamil print, public oratory, 
drama and cinema.” 


The impact of this speech in real time and space, instead of on the printed 
page as we read it, would have been that much more visceral and powerful. 
Further, the speech appears to reflect the views of both the Self-Respect 
Movement and that of Anna himself at the most radical phase of their 
movement. It frames Ramalingar's second coming as one whose real signifi- 
cance is not to be found within any religious, bhakti paradigm or nationalist 
paradigm even though India was but a decade away from independence 
and is a very different understanding of Ramalingar than the one put forth 
by Ma.Po.Ci. Here, Ramalingar makes common cause not with Swami Vive- 
kananda or Gandhi, and even when the word Vedantin is used of him in 
the speech, it is not used as a mark of respect but as a mocking misnomer. 
Ramalingar in this second coming will not be interested in the parapherna- 
lia of religious worship but roll up his sleeves, so to speak, and get down to 
the work of social reform at the local, modest level where much has to be 
done. In the radical Self-Respecter world view Ramalingar would disassoci- 
ate himself entirely from religion as both an ideology and as social practice. 
The ideology and practice of religion, its insidious effect on all aspects of 
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daily life was what was to be rejected and Ramalingar had been the Dravid- 
ian Self-Respecter all along who had seen and rejected this. 

By the time Annadurai made his speech about Ramalingar the Dravid- 
ian political movement led by Periyar, in the journal Kuti Arasu, as well 
as in the writings of some of the intellectuals of the movement like Cami 
Citamparanàr? had lauded and raised Ramalingar to those who were 
part of the intellectual forerunners of the Dravidian movement. The Self- 
Respecters placed Ramalingar squarely within a progressive and distinctly 
Tamil historical teleology — one which, far removed from the superstitions 
of religion, would point the way towards a utopian and humanistic soci- 
ety, undergirded by rationality (pakuttarivu) and created through social 
reform. This utopian and progressive vision of Ramalingar’s historical role 
in a Tamil primarily atheistic and secular teleological universe, one which 
rejected entirely the religious, was part of the Self-Respect Movement’s 
decisive, yet perhaps less influential, contribution towards the former’s par- 
adoxical Dravidian and atheist, secular sainthood. 

There are many more stories to be explored about the reception history of 
Ramalingar which do not find room in this book - his impact on Tamil Brah- 
man families which adopted his views, his significance for Tamil Jains, the 
musical performance of his works in both film and within the performative 
traditions of Tamil music even today, to name just a few of these unexplored 
venues. But the book closes with around the 1960s, when the Dravidian para- 
digm becomes entrenched and part of mainstream political and cultural 
common sense. In the final section, with which the book now concludes, 
I consider, briefly, both the academic significance of Ramalingar and his liv- 
ing and persisting charisma, as it circulates in the Tamil region today. 


Beyond Hinduism 


This book is about the life and intellectual genealogies of a singular religious 
figure of the 19th century in the Tamil region. In tracing Ramalingar’s intel- 
lectual genealogy, it has concentrated on the concept that is considered to 
underpin his final doctrines and to reflect whatever was unique about his 
religious vision in modernity - this is civakarunyam or compassion towards 
all living beings. The book has shown that cīvakāruņyam was not unique to 
Ramalingar and has a long prehistory in lesser known or neglected works 
that traverse both the Tamil Saivasiddhanta and Tamil Virasaivism between 
the 15th and the 19th centuries. Further, particularly in the 19th century, 
the concept of cīvakāruņyam came to be of particular interest to religious 
figures from subaltern or Dalit backgrounds in the Tamil country - these fig- 
ures included Icür Caccitananta Cuvamikal, Ayothee Thass Pandithar, and 
Ramalingar. In exploring particularly the way in which the last two figures 
deploy cīvakāruņyam in their writings, we see that it comes to be radically 
reconfigured to fit a new social ethic and a new vision of religion, whether 
Buddhism or a Saivite canmārkkamin the colonial period. This thread of the 
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book makes an attempt to also provide a glimpse of what an intellectual his- 
tory of Tamil Saivism needs to do, by showing what can be done, through its 
tracing of cīvakāruņyam between the pre-modern and the colonial periods, 
in the intertextuality of specific genres of texts. In doing so, it also indirectly 
shows how Tamil Saivism adapted itself over the centuries to the tensions 
of caste, the negotiation between householdership and domesticity, on the 
one hand, and asceticism on the other, to newer and simpler ways of speak- 
ing about salvation, to creating a soteriological doctrine focusing on the 
experiential and the subjective dimensions of the experience of God, and 
finally also rose to the challenges thrown up by colonial modernity. In all 
this, when we look at the writings and discourses of some of its protagonists, 
from Ramalingar to Naniyar Atikal, from Tiru.Vi.Ka to the Self-Respecters 
what we see is a serious engagement with the concepts of camayam or matam, 
a Tamil translation for one’s specific religious tradition or for “religion” as 
a new conceptual category. At the same time, what we also see is a strategic 
lack of disinterest or even sustained disengagement with “Hinduism”. It 
appears that some major strands of Tamil religion between the early colo- 
nial period and well into the first half of the 20th century sought to estab- 
lish, rather, the links between religious reform and the regional and the 
local, seeking to anchor itself in newly imagined ways of being “Tamil”, 
instantiated in spaces of community scattered through the Tamil landscape 
and not just in the large urban centres. 

Therefore, the study of Tamil Saivism in this book hopes to also show that 
religious innovation, in the period of Ramalingar and beyond, did not see 
itself as needing to conform to the hegemonizing norms that become part 
of the discourse of “Hinduism” but rather, as Pandian has argued, in its 
most radical forms of expression, it could even endorse a peculiarly Tamil 
this-worldly religiosity whereby “religion, atheism, and communism could 
be partners in envisioning a world of equality"? In his new and thought- 
provoking book, Brian Hatcher (2020) speaks of the *empire of reform" 
as that discursive construction relating to religious modernity that couples 
empire with religious reform and progress at the late colonial moment, a 
discursive construction that also links *Hinduism" to the nation state. He 
asks us to interrogate this discursive construction and makes an appeal for 
us to "make sense of religious innovation. . . . without framing it in terms 
of the expectations associated with hegemonic norms of religious moder- 
nity".? The transformation of Tamil religion was achieved in discourses 
between the 19th and the 20th centuries that often subverted, implicitly or 
explicitly, the hegemonic norms of religious modernity linked to notions 
of *Hinduism" through strategic evasions, through silence, or through the 
strength of being provincial, speaking for other ways of modernizing from 
the local and from the margins. By showing how Tamil Saivism's myriad 
forms and innovations can best be understood in its own terms, in its spe- 
cifically localized forms, in the religious visions of people like Ramalingar, 
this book seeks to also show how only a critical and methodological move 
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to centre the peripheral and the margins can decentre the universalistic 
claims inherent in a historiography of a “Modern Hinduism” closely linked 
to the pre- or emergent history of the nation state. 


The Many Lives 


The second major thread of the book deals with the posthumous recep- 
tion of Ramalingar in hagiographies, anti-hagiographies, biographies, and 
speeches about him. 

In examining both the life and the many afterlives of Ramalingar, it par- 
takes of the concerns of scholars who have explored such similar figures in 
the same period. Indeed, the 19th century seems to have had a propensity 
to throw up these fascinating holy women and men, straddling the pre-, 
early, and late colonial worlds, with a sudden and sustained exposure to 
other forms of thinking and the emancipatory potentials that such exposure 
unlocked. Two book-length studies which relate directly to how such “mod- 
ern” figures come to be narrativized, both in and after their times, which 
impinge directly on my own work are those of Rinehart (1999) and Dobe 
(2015). Rinehart's 1999 study on Swami Rama Tirtha (1873—1906) was path- 
breaking. It took the approach that also lies at the heart of one major aspect 
of this book - that the sacred stories and biographies of a “saint” are reflec- 
tive of the times of the hagiographers, their concerns, and the needs that 
such stories fulfil for the religious community at specific historical moments. 
Rinehart, following Jackson (1991), also created a periodization for such a 
hagiographical process, suggesting that the trajectory of such works moves 
from a more factual to a more mythological mode, the greater the tempo- 
ral distance between the time of the holy person and the hagiographer. 
While this book might implicitly suggest such a trajectory when we com- 
pare Arumuga Navalar's account of Ramalingar with that of Ma.Po.Ci such 
a trajectory, nevertheless, is belied by other features. One is the need to fit 
Ramalingar into the idealized trope of the Tamil Saivite saint in most of the 
hagiographies, and the other is the modern discomfort with miracles which 
is part of the religious conundrum of modernity as well as, for instance, the 
Self-Respect rejection of any religion in Ramalingar. Timothy Dobe's 2015 
book deals again with Swami Rama Tirtha as well as the Christian convert 
Sundar Singh (1889-1939), looking at the biographies, and what he calls the 
“autohagiographies” of these two faqir figures, in mid-19th-century Punjab. 
In also examining their Western tours, and their selfconstruction of their 
ascetic lineages, Dobe makes a vitally important argument which I have also 
made for Ramalingar - an argument not just for their passive assimilation of 
colonial ways of thinking into their own self and religious fashioning but an 
active self-construction showcasing their own agency. 

But we need not turn to mid-19th-century Punjab to see that Ramalingar 
was not unique to this period. His life and activities are often compared 
to Chattampi Swamigal (1853-1924), Narayana Guru (1856-1928), and to 
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Ayya Vaikuntar/Vaikunta Cuvamikal (1833-1851) in the regions of Kerala 
and the southern Tamil regions, respectively. The last two were subaltern 
caste figures, prophesying new doctrines, new modes of worship and, some- 
times millennarian views, with poetic literary compositions that inhabited 
the spaces between pre-modern and modern genres. In the case of Naray- 
ana Guru, we have a figure who was able to create a new religious movement 
that achieved social mobility for his entire caste.*! There is even almost a 
doppelganger of Ramalingar like Sri Sabhapathi Swami (1828-1923) with 
a Virasaiva guru lineage, hobnobbing with Theosophy and interested in a 
soteriological amalgam of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta and Tamil Vīrašaivism 
who founded his own form of yoga, the sivarájayoga.? 

Then there are the other anonymous figures. Let us recollect Annadurai's 
speech earlier, in whose rendering you have, like an infestation, a guru for 
every use and locality, the drugged-to-their eyeballs Camis, who keep the peo- 
ple trapped in a religious fervour that renders them blind to their own pitiable 
state and to social inequalities. Yet his savage disavowal of them was precisely 
because such local and colourful religious figures had long been important 
in the Tamil landscape, both urban and rural. Their popularity had endured, 
albeit within limited circles of devout disciples and through networks of texts 
and performances. Not unusually, many of them like Ramalingar were dis- 
tinctly subaltern figures whose lives endure only in the memories of a small 
village or in the thin leaves of an old, printed book once lovingly commis- 
sioned by a group of devotees. These are the countless almost Ramalingars — 
just like a language is a dialect with an army, the “saint” who makes it into a 
lasting public memory is a person with more than one hagiography, a com- 
piler, an editor, and perhaps an institution or two that continues to exist after 
her or him. Ramalingar had all this, and it served him well posthumously 
but what perdures even more than the poetic compositions, splendid and 
lyrical as some of them are, more than print and paper, is an architecturally 
undistinguished building, the almshouse, and crvakarunyam — the former an 
embodiment, a structural monument to the latter. 


The Legacy or What Remains 


and always though truth and love 
can never really differ, when they seem to, 
the subaltern should be truth. 
The Common Life, W.H. Auden 


On 23rd May 2020, a short report appeared on the BBC Tamil website. 
The reporter was Piramila Kirusnan. She reported that in the midst of the 
corona virus pandemic, when many thousands of people were suffering 
from lost livelihoods and a consequent food scarcity, the Vadalur almshouse 
of Ramalinga Swamigal was making sure that those in need of food would 
continue to be fed as always and, if need be, housed there to receive food 
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till pandemic lockdowns were lifted. In my own deeply moving first visit 
to Vadalur, for the Tai Pücam festival in the first week of February 2001, 
I was immediately taken to the almshouse and seated and served food with 
evident delight as people sat with me and explained how this was the cen- 
tral aim and message of Ramalingar’s life and movement. Clearly, both in 
popular imagination where the vision of Ramalingar seems to be informed 
most strongly by Ma.Po.Ci’s views of him and in how the now existent Rama- 
lingar organization in Vadalur conceives of itself — keeping a public kitchen 
permanently going to cook rice and feed the hungry is considered to be all 
and everything that one needs to do if one is his devotee and a member of 
the Canmarkkam today. This lasting legacy of Ramalingar can only be fully 
understood if we place it back in the moment of its emergence — in the 
historical context of the devastation wrought by famine. The true import of 
the almshouse, and Ramalingar himself, is best grasped through an act of 
imagination and storytelling — not of the kind achieved by hagiographies 
but by an inversion of imperial fiction. 

Therefore, let us turn finally to a story from that contradictory, fascinat- 
ing apologist and standard-bearer for the Imperial vision and the British 
Empire, Rudyard Kipling. This is the short story William the Conqueror pub- 
lished in 1895. Here, British civil servants have been despatched sometime 
in the late 19th century from the north of India to the south, to the Madras 
Presidency, to undertake relief measures during a famine: 


They came to an India more strange to them than to the untravelled 
Englishman - the flat, red India of the palm-tree, palmyra-palm, and 
rice, ... all dead and dry in the baking heat. .. . Here the people crawled 
to the side of the train, holding their little ones in their arms; and a 
loaded truck would be left behind, men and women clustering round 
and above it like ants by spilled honey. Once in the twilight they saw on 
a dusty plain a regiment of little brown men, each bearing a body over 
his shoulder, and when the train stopped to leave yet another truck, they 
perceived that the burdens were not corpses, but only foodless people 
picked up beside their dead oxen by a corps of irregular troops... They 
ran out of ice, out of soda-water, and out of tea; for they were six days 
and six nights on the road, and it seemed to them like seven times seven 
years. At last, in a dry, hot dawn, in a land of death, lit by long red fires of 
railway sleepers, where they were burning their dead, they came to their 
destination, and were met by Jim Hawkins, the Head of the Famine, 
unshaven, unwashed, but cheery, and entirely in command of affairs. 


What, one might ask, has this story to do with Ramalingar? Understanding 
the core doctrines of compassion or cēvakāruņyam in Ramalingar, and the last- 
ing legacy of the almshouse which feeds people even today, one comes to see 
Kipling’s short story in a different light, a light which can finally lead us to ques- 
tion and rework Kipling's colonial vision. Terry Eagleton in his remarkable 
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essay on the Great Irish Famine titled Heathcliff and the Great Hunger remarked 
on the paucity of both historical and literary writing on the subject — where he 
asked rhetorically is the famine in Joyce? — and then suggested: 


If the Famine stirred some to angry rhetoric, it would seem to have 
traumatized others into muteness. The event strains at the limits of the 
articulable, and is truly in this sense the Irish Auschwitz. In both cases, 
there would seem something trivializing or dangerously familiarizing 
about the very act of representation itself. 


Eagleton is here referring to the limits of literary representation. And 
indeed there is very little vernacular and primary literature on famine 
in South India, even on the mother of all famines, the Great Famine of 
1878. But here we have Ramalingar in the mid-19th century — articulating 
within the parameters of his religious vision, in his great work The Conduct, 
unflinchingly, the desperation of the poor and starving. 

Kipling’s story gives us another figure who is also up to the task of con- 
fronting famine and disorder in the imperial territories — the capable 
colonial administrator. It begins later than the period of Ramalingar, after 
the British formulated a Famine Code in response to the Great Famine 
of 1876-1878, when it is conjectured somewhere between eight and ten 
million died. The story, to return to it, concerns the Famine Head of the 
Madras Presidency Jim Hawkins. In it, famine, a ubiquitous occurrence, 
Kipling makes clear, has once again broken out in this harsh land. It is por- 
trayed as an inevitable, cyclical natural calamity. The natives are helpless, 
they are unable to fend for themselves, they are dying like flies, and this is 
the Englishman’s, the cheerful and competent Jim Hawkins’s, finest hour. 

In the reworking of the tale, which we can perhaps now propose, Jim Hawk- 
ins is despatched to the Madras Presidency, in charge of famine not in the 
late 19th century but the first half of it. In the course of his peregrinations, 
after witnessing a lack of native initiative everywhere, he arrives at one small 
corner of the domain over which he has temporarily unlimited power, the 
then-desolate, arid, and unattractive village of Vadalur in the South Arcot dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency. He finds that he has been preceded there by a 
slender man, a native, hailed by many around him as a religious prophet, or 
denounced by others as a trickster, who claims to awaken the dead or immor- 
talize his own body, - but right now he stands there, dressed only in one long 
piece of white cloth, not cheerful but anguished yet resolute, having long 
since set up an almshouse open to all who come there, to feed the starving. 


Notes 


1 As Zemon Davis (1983:viii) points out in her study of the return of Martin 
Guerre what the historian grapples with, in the case of a tale like this, are all 
“the uncertainties, the ‘perhapses’, the ‘may-have-beens’, to which the historian 
has recourse when the evidence is inadequate or perplexing". 
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Tirunavukkaracu (1998:42): His interpretation is based on Tiru.Vi.Ka’s mem- 
oirs, where the latter tells us that Vallalar’s defenders spread calumny about 
Navalar in advertisements in Chennai. The Navalar camp took them to court 
and won. Tiru.Vi.Ka adds that he saw the court judgement himself. 
Tirunavukkaracu (1998:44). 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:44). 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:44—46). 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:50). 

In his study of Maraimalai Adigal, Vaithees (2015:199-201) discusses the Cam- 
araca Canmārkka Nilayam and suggests that an important difference between 
Maraimalai Adigal's ideas regarding Saivism and the Saivasiddhànta and that 
of Ramalingar is that the latter, in contrast to the former, is more radical in his 
rejection of tradition, opting for a universalistic religion. This understanding of 
Ramalingar's religion, common to many contemporary readings of Ramalingar 
including that of Weiss (2019), centre Ramalingar in modernity or an alter- 
native modernity but have not sufficiently investigated, let alone understood 
how, in his core doctrinal tenets of cēvakāruņyam and can márkkam, he was firmly 
rooted in as well as innovative with regard to, not just the Tamil Saivasiddhanta 
but also the Vīrašaiva textual traditions. 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:52). 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:150). 

The date of the full moon in the Tamil month of Tai (mid-January to mid-Feb- 
ruary), usually dedicated to festivals of Murukan. In Vadalür, Ramalingar had 
inaugurated the celebration of the worship of the Arufperuficóti on that day in 
the Cattiya Nana Capai. This remains the single most significant ritual event in 
his organizations even today. 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:151). 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:153). 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:154—155). 

Tirunavukkaracu (1998:155). 

An abridged version of Palaramaiyya's book, Vallalàr maratvuc cittiya, maranama? 
(Was Vall alar’s Disappearance siddhi or death?) with the relevant portions on Rama- 
lingar’s death is cited in Caravanan (2010:913-970). 

Palaramaiyya quoted in Caravanan (2010:970). 

Ibid. 

Uran Atikal (1976:iv). 

Uran Atikal (1976:185). 

The second edition which came out in 1928 is the one I was able to access and 
read. 

This description of Annadurai is from Venkatachalapathy (2008) quoted in 
Sujatha (2018:270). 

The reference is to the procession of Visnu in his form as Varada, the main deity 
in the Kancipuram Varadarajapperumal temple during the annual Brahmotsava 
festival which takes place usually in May. The processional deity is taken out on 
one day on his vehicle Garuda, the sacred bird and this famous event is known as 
the Garutacévai. Annadurai makes a pun on the play between the words *Kanci" 
(meaning the place) and *Kaüci" (meaning porridge). While the devotee calls 
out to the deity, the starving man thinks he is referring to porridge. 

This refers to the four samayácáryas of the Tamil Saivasiddhanta — Appar, Cun- 
tarar, Tirufanacampantar, and Manikkavacakar. 

One of the caste names of Tamil Brahmans. 

This is a reference to the Cattiya Nàna Capai, the temple which Ramalingar had 
constructed at Vadalur. 
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This is a direct quote from Ramalingar, kaņmūti valakkam ellàm maņmūtib põka 
ventum, that comes to define his radicalism in modern biographies of him and is 
elevated as we also see in Dravidian nationalism. It is also the title of perhaps the 
most interesting biography of Ramalingar to emerge post-1960s, which is that of 
Kautaman (2001). 

Sujatha (2018:271). 

Citamparanar edited a slim volume of Ramalingar’s poetry called Irāmalinkar 
Pattuttirattu in 1923, and then three further works on the poetry and doctrines 
in the 1950s, Vatalūrār kaviyamutam (1955), Vallalar kattum vali (1955), and 
Vatalürár vàymoli (1959). For a biography of Citamparanar, see Celvaraj (2006). 
Pandian (2012:66). 

Hatcher (2020:234). 

For Narayana Guru and Chattampi Swamigal, see Udaya Kumar (2009) and bib- 
liography in Udaya Kumar. For Vaikunta Cuvamikal, see Patrick (2003). 

For his life and works, see Cantt (2021). 
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